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BUITBRATURZ. 


SONG. 
BY THE HON. ALEX. M’DOUGALL. 
Nay! take back the wreath, which you only bestow’d 
When the reign of its beauty and splendour was o’er, 
When its fragrance was gone, and no longer it flow’d 
With the lustre that dazzled and charm’d us before. 


The rose,—ere the fierce beams of morning had cast 
Their glance on the dew-drops that linger’d so fair, 

Like pearls on the leaves,—kiss’d thy cheek as she pass’d, 
And left the last hues of her loveliness there. 


And the lily, which still is so beauteous a wreck, 
Rear’d unblushing its head in the hour of its pride, 

And deem’d itself pure, till it glanced at thy neck, 
When, sighing with envy, it droop’d and it died, 

Then take back the wreath, love! in sorrow I a 
The flow’rs are all dead, and neglected they lie ; 


Naught is left but the thorn which now piercéS my heart, 
While the dew-drop is changed to the tear in my eye. 








REFLECTIONS OF LIVING NOVELISTS. 


BY GALLIO. 
“ And Gallio cared for none of these things.” 
LADY BULWER. 


Shakspeare, or Bulwer, or some dramatist of that calibre, has said, “ Some 
are boru great, some achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon 
them.” And no matter which of the above-named play-writers or playwrights 
wrote it, the assertion is trae, and like all great truths, will bear an infinite 
variety of adaptation. To make it useful for my present purpose, I beg leave 
to upset it into “Some are born novelists, some achieve novel writing, and 
some have novel writing thrust upon them.” Lady Bulwer is in this last and 
most defensible class.. For, if we consider book-writing as a crime (and no 
right-minded and earnest Christian can consider it anything else), he or she who 
is forced into its comm'ssion is more pardonable than the voluntary paper-stainer. 
Her Ladyship has therefore Job Pippins’ excuse for each of his offences,— 
she “really couldn’t help it.” 


The first of her productions which | recollect reading is a paper in “ Fraser's | 


Magazine,” called The Supper at Sallust’s, and it was to Cheveley what the 
overture is to an opera. One of the characters in that paper was—i suppove | 
may say two were—so unmistakeably sketched that people began to smack 
their lips, and to say, ‘‘ Yes, this is t—it’s very short, too short; boi - and 
people were not in error, Cheveley came, and to adopt @ vulgarism, “there was 
no row to speak of.” 

That book at once placed Lady Bulwer at the head of the satirical school. 


is Augustus Ladybird aforesaid. While the visitor is talking to the wife he 
whispers something, and she smiles and whispers also. The husband makes a 
face, and walks out of the box, and behind the scenes, where be stays until the 
bailet is over, occasionally letting his wife see a glimpse of him, as he talks bad 
French with great animation to some Coralie, or Violette, or Lolotte. The 
Honourable Ladybird takes Madame to her carriage, and Monsieur does not 
reach home for half an hour afterwards. When he does —-—!! Where was 
the fault originally ' 

[ have adduced these two cases—I am told they are of every-day and evory 
(opera) night occurrence—for the sake of showing that men, even when they 
err, have some claim to indulgence. But I have no intention—especially after 
what I have advanced on the subject—of writing an opposition novel to Bianca 
Capello, or of advocating the cause of the Adamites against the Evites. 

Lady Bulwer has a very fine field before her, and I have no doubt that she 
will reap it gallantly. Her style is a peculiarly pleasant one, and she sprinkles 
it here and there with the telling mot, the biting epigram, or the clinging anee 
dote, and always with effect. Sometimes, however, she appears to me to be a 
little too fond of a fault upon which I, too, pique myself—she likes to bring in 
her hits ‘ apropos of nothing,’ and this is rather disfiguring. For myself, | do 
it as much as she does, but then I like it Lecause it is wrong. { am altogether 
of the mind of the excellent justice in ‘ Love in a Village,’ who replies to his 
sister's assertion that the lover is a vagabond. ‘I know he’s a vagabond, and 
{ like him for being a vagabond He shall marry my daughter because he's a 
vagabond,’ I must, nevertheless, give Lady Bulwer the hint. 

do not wish her to abstain from personality ; on the contrary, I am far too 
reasonable to ask an author to forsake the line in which he or she most shines ; 
but I should like to see her satire directed legitimately. 1 wish that she would 
write « political novel, in which her experience in parliamentary society, her 
having been behind the scenes, at least in certain parts of the play, would give 
her peculiar advantages. Those portions of Cheveley which introduce Lords 
Durham, Melbourne, and Palmerston, are written in the shrewdest spirit, and 
in the tone of one who knows not merely for what politicians struggle, but how 
they doit. Lady Bulwer is a woman of enlarged mind, and of great penetra- 
tion, and if it should be said that it is a pity such qualifications shou!d be thrown 
away upon the petiinesses of party warfare, I answer that the best service such 
a mind can do to her country is to expose those pettinesses, and by the law. 
ful force of satire to drive some of them from the position in which they are 
held. 


* Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius plerumque secat res " 


I believe the quotation has never been used before. 

if her Ladyship never laughed before, I think she must have been heartily 
amused with a ponderous little poem, in heroic verse, which was gravely pub- 
lished as a reply to Cheveley. Idid hear the author's name, as that of some 
clerical person, but whether he was a priest or a deacon I forget. It was truly 
affecting ; | remember a lime or two only (‘ Lethe is a brave river’) about 


“emerald glades, 
And graceful deer reposing in the shades,” 





I would use the term “sarcastic,” if I thought my readers would forget the 
milk-and-water sense in which the word is ordinarily employed, and remember 
its Greek derivation—* flesh-scorching.” In those volumes she poured out in 
one flood the pent-up and concentrated bitterness of years, and full was the 
flow. In not one page of those terrible volumes is the purpose of the writer 
lost sight of—nay, that its power might be increased, she involved a second and 
episodical story with the leading une, as to some old muskets which I have seen, 
a small pistol is attached. The book was exclaimed against in many quarters ; 
and in England, where fair play characterizes all our judgments, all our criticisms, 
it was pronounced ‘‘a woman's rage ;” and mark the logic, a strong justifica- 
tion of all that could be said against the author's private demerits. Why, 
English critics, English gossips, what inconsequent stuff your consequential 
wisdom puts forth The manly and candid way of writing about such a book 
as that, would have been to say that it was a woman's book, and while you 
regretted that it had ever been published, to have admitted that some very ter- 
rible agency must have been very long at work before a woman could have 
been induced to write such a book. But no—a cat and a critic never walk 
straightforward 


As to the question between Lady Bulwer and the object agaiast whom her 


first novel was directed, I shall say nothing. 

The literary merits of Cheveley were little thought of ; they were disregarded 
in the superior interest created by its spirit. 
speedily convinced that a new pen of no common order was coming into play, 
and that before long a notable addition would be made to a staff already some. 
what numerous here was a shrewdness of observation, a liveliness of style, 
and a general power which one felt required much assistance from experience 
and cu.tivation, but which would infallibly achieve success. The next novel, 


however, did little for her Ladyship’s reputation; and yet the Memoirs of the 
Bubble Family contained a good deal of ‘ masculine” caricature, and some fun 


and drollery. But Lady Bulwer, to write well, must write in earnest, and 
must adopt a subject on which her energy can expend itself. Woman's wrath 
is terrible ; woman’s sneer is, as it ought to be, a siznal failure. 


So, having avenged her private wroogs, Lady Bulwer, reversing the order of 


Judge Blackstone in his undying Commentaries, proceeded to public wrongs, 
and constituted herself the champion of her sex. Bianca Capello, avery charm 
ing and brilliant romance, is an effort ia favour of woman which ought to earn 
the gratitude of that interesting portion of the community ; for a woman may 
be grateful to a woman, though she cannot be so to a man. In his case, she 
either forgets the obligation, or remembers it too well 

I have argued so long that woman is the superior animal that it would be 


rather outrageous if | were to take up the opposite argament merely for the 


sake of not agreeing with the subject of my sketch. Otherwise, I think there 
are several things to be said in favour both of mankind and man unkind There 
must be a great number of good husbands and good fathers in the world, or 
there would be more ‘‘ Cheveleys” and fewer delightful and flattering epitaphs. 
But for these worthy men I shall say little ; their merits speak, trumpet-tongued, 
for themselves. For the less amiable portion of male society, one is temptrd 
to offer a few excuses, even with the fear of Lady Buiwer before one’s eyes 
And in the first place let me mention that I adhere to my determination not to 


allude to her own case, and that it bas nothing whatever to do with what [ am | 


about to say. But! call upon a discriminating public to bear me out in my 

assertion that men are exposed to very many severe trials. Fur example :-— 
A 

has driven away for an indefinite period. 


He is in a rage—of course he is. He goes out, and while in this state of ex- 


citement, he meets his friend, the Hon. Augustus Ladybird, who offers to take 


him to Greenwich in his cabriolet. [np our virtuous husband gets,and at Green- 
wich, by the merest accident in the world, they fied another honourable and 


another virtuous husband So they eat whi-ebait, and drink all kinds of things, 


and get home safely by a miracle, moonlight, and midnight. He never left 
word that he was going to dine out—the wife returned in good time—the din- 
ner was spoiled—he is very much elevated—s<o is his voice. 


quarrel ensues. Where was the fault originally ? 


Take another case. Madame likes the Opera—Monsieur hates it, but likes 
the ballet. However, they meet in their box, and among the men who look in 


But the accustomed reader wes 


emer wants his carriage, and finds that his wife has ordered it, and | 


The lady takes 
the attitude of being offended ; he thinks ‘that is very good ;* and a dreadful 


But I well recollect that another person than Lady Bulwer might, upon ite 
publication, have fervently prayed to be saved from his friends. 1t was on too 
small a paper for the buttermongers, but the makers of barley-sugar drops must 
have found it available. 


MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
(Continued from last Albion.) 


On the next evening, I had exchanged fresh breezes and bright skies for the 
sullen atmosphere and perpetual smoke of the great city ; stars for lamps, and 
the gentle murmurs of the tide, for the turbid resh and heavy roar of the mil- 
lion of London During the day, | had been abandoned sufficiently to my own 
meditations. For though we did not leave Brighton till noon, Mariamne re- 
mained steadily, and | feared angrily, invisible. Mordecai, during the journey, 
consulted nothing but his tablets, and was evidently plunged in some huge 
financial speculation ; and when he dropped me at a hotel in St. James's, and 
hurried towards his den in the depths of the city, like a bat to its cave, I felt as 
solitary as if I had dropped from the moon. 

But an English hotel is a cure for most of the sotrows { iunglish life. The 
well-served table—the excellent sherry—a biazing fire, not at all unrequired in 
the fimt sharp evenings of our autumn—and the newspaper ‘ just come in,’ are 
capital ‘ medicines for the mind deceased.’ And like old Marechal Louvois, 
who recommended roast pigeons as a core for grief—observing that, ‘ when- 
ever he heard of the loss of any of his friends, he ordered a pair, and found 
himself always much comforted after eating them’—I was beginning to sink 
intothat easy oblivion of the rules of life, which, without actual sleep, has all 
the placid enjoyment of slumber; when a voice pronounced my name, and | 
was startled and half suffocated by the embrace of a tgure who rushed from 
an opposite box, and in a torrent of French poured out a torrent of raptures on 
my arriving in London 

When [ contrived at last to disoogage myself, | saw Lafontaine; but so 
hollow-cheeked and pale-visaged, that | could scarcely recognize my showy 
frend in the skeleton knight who stood gesticulating his ultra-happiness before 
ne. 
At length he drew, with a trembling touch and a glistening eye, from his 
bosom a letter, which he placed in my hand with a squeeze of eternal frieud- 
ship. ‘ Read,’ said he, ‘ read, and then wonder, if you can, at my misery and 
my gratitude.’ The letter was from Mariamne, and certainly a very pretty one 
—gay and tender at once; gracefully alluding to some litle fretfainess on 
her part, or his, I could scarcely tell which; but assuring him that all was at 
an end—that she forswore the world henceforth, and was quite his own. All 
this was expressed with an elegance which I was not quite prepared to find im 
the fair one, and with a tone of sincerity for which I was still less prepared ; 
yet with the coquette in every line. 

I should have been glad to see him at any time, but now I received him as a 
resource from solitude, or rather from those restiess thoughts which made eoll- 
tude so psinful to me. Another bottle, perhaps, made me more sensitive, and 
| him more willing to communicate ; and before it was finished, he had opened 
his whole heart and emptied his letter-case ; and I had consulted him on the 
improbabilities of my ever being able to succeed in the object which had so 
| strangely, yet so totally, occupied all my feelings. 

It was clear, from her corresponde..ce, that this pretty Jewess had played 
him much as the angler plays the trout which he has secured on his hook. She 
evidently enjoyed the display of her skill im tormenting; every second letter 
was almost a declaration of breaking uff the correspondence altogether; or, 
what was even worse, mingled with those menaces, there were from time to 
time allusions (o my opinions, and qaotations of my chance remarks, which, 
rather to my surprise, showed me that the proverb, ‘ Les absens ont toujours 
tort,” was trae im more senses than one, and that the Frencuman occasionally 
lost ground by being fifty miles off. Once or twice it seemed to me that the 
little ‘ betrothed’ was evidently thinking of the error of precipitate vows, and 
was beginning to chan.e her mind. Bat ber last letter was a complete extin- 
guisher of all my vanity, if it had ever were pte An 4 ~~ 
mingling of poigaancy and penitence; an scknowledgment tf) 
felt in ower tarng ges pb, and almost an entreaty that he would hasten 
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his affairs in London, and return to Brighton, to ‘ guard her against herself, 


once and for ever.’ 

All this or von Tf it should be; but the heres 

postecript, of which I happened to be the theme. [t was evident written 
another mood of mind; and except that passion is blind, and o refuses ba 
see, when it might, | should prebably have had another rencontre with the best 
swordsman in the Chevanx Legers. After speaking of me and m ts 
in life, with an interest which reached at least to the full amount of Hentahip, 
the subject of my reveries came on the tapis, ‘My father and Mr, Marston 
are on the t of going to town,” said postecript ; ‘the latter to dream 
of Mad lle De Tourville, without the smallest of ever ob aining her 
hand. But I scarcely know what to think of him and his feelings—if 

they may be called—which change like the fashions of the day, and at the 
mercy of all the triflers of the day; or like the butterfly dutte g round the 
garden, as if merely to show that it can flutter’ This habit must make bim 
for ever incapable of the generous dovotedness of heart and trath of affection 
which Io much value in my “ friend.” ' But here Lafontaine interlered, ob- 
viously through fear of my plunging into some discovery of my own demerits, 
which had not strack bim oa his first perusal; and | surrendered the letter, 
postscript ané all, having first ascertained by a glance, that the former was 
dated at the very hour of the discovery of my unlucky stanzas to Cloti de, and 
the latter probably after the ‘fair penitent’ had time to reflect on the matter, 
and let compassion make its way. Woman is a brilliant problem—but a prob- 
lern after all. 
A sudden trampling of cavalry and loud rush of carriages prevented my at. 
tempting the solution—at least for that sitting Ali the guests crowded to the 
door, * Elis Majesty was going to Drury-Lane!’ It was a performance * by 
command.’ ‘The never-failing pulse in the foreign heart wastouched. Lafon- 
taine crushed his correspondence into his bosom, sprang on his feet, wiped his 
eyes of all their sorrows, and proposed that we should see the display, I was 
rejoiced to escape a topic too delicate for my handling A was called, 
and by a deuble fee we contrived, through many « hazard, in the narrowest and 
most dangerous defiles of any Christian city, to reach the stately entrance, just 
as the troopers were brushing away the mob from the steps, and the trampete 
were outringing the cries of the orangewomen. 

By another bribe we contrived to make our way into a box, whose doors were 
more unrelenting than brass or marble to the crowd in the lobby, less acqueint- 
ed with the move of getting through the English world; and I had my first 
view of national loyalty, in the handsomest theatre which I have ever seen, 
How often it has bees burnt down and built since, is beyond my caleuletion. 
It was then perfection 

We had galloped to some purpose; for we had distanced the monarch and 
his eight carriages. The royal party had not yet entered the house; and I en- 
joyed, for & yew moments, one of the most striking displays that the opulence 
and animetio, of a great country can possibly produce—the coup-d’al of a 
well-dressed :udience in a fine and sp cious theatre. Multitudes spread over 
hill and déle .o.y be picturesque ; the aepect of great public meetings may be 
startling, word, powerfully impressive; the Brit Ouse of Lorde, on the 
ene of the session, exhibits a majestic spectacle; bul for a concenteation 
of all the effects of art, beauty, and magnificence, I have yet seen nothing like 
one of the English theatres in their better days. To compare it in point of 
importance with any other great assemblage, would in general be idle. Bot at 
this time, even the assemblage before me, collected os it was for indulgence, 
had a character of remarkable interest. The times were anxiovs. The nation 
was avowedly on the eve of a straygle of which no homan foresight could see 
the termination. The presence of the king was the presence of the monarchy ; 
the presence of the assemblage was the presence of the nation. The house 
was only @ levee on a larger scale, and the crowd, composed as it was of the 
most distinguished individuals of the country—the ministers, the peerage, 
heads of the legislature—and the whole completed by an immense mass of the 
middle order, gave a strong aud admirable representation of the power and 
feelings of the empire. 

At length the sound of the trompets was heard, the door of the royal box 
was thrown open, and * God save the King’ began. Noble as this noblest of 
national songs is, it had, at that period, «highs meaning. It is impossible to 
describe the spirit and ardour in which it was received , nay, the almost sacred 
enthusiasm in which it was joined by all, and in which every sentiment was 
followed by boundless acclamation It was more than an honourable and 
pleased welcome of a Po mged king It was 4 national pledge to the throne —a 
proud declaration of public principle—a triamphant defiance of the enemy and 
the Earth to strike the stability of a British throne, or subdue the hearte of a 
British people. 

The king advanced to the front of the box, and bowed in return to the gene- 
ral plaudits. It was the firet time that [bad seen George the Third, and I was 
struck at once with the stateliness of his igure and the kindliness of bis coun- 
tenance. Combined, they perfectiy realized all that | bad conceived of a mon- 
arch, to whose steadiness Of decormnlention, and sincerity of good-will, the em- 
pire had been already indebted in periods of faction and foreign hostility ; and 
to whom it was to be indebied still more in coming periods of still wi fac- 
tion, and of hostility which brought the world in arms against bis crown. 

As I glanced round for 4 moment, 'o see the effect on the house, which was 
then thundering with applaase, | observed a slight confusion, like a personal 
quarrel, in the pit; and in the next instant saw a hand raised above the crowd, 
and a pistol fired foll in the direction of the royal box. The King started 
back a pace or two; and the general apprehension that be had been struck, 
produced a loud cry of horror. He evidently understood the public feeling, 
and instantly came forward, and by a bow, with his hand on his heart, at once 
assured them of his safety. This was acknowledged by a shout of aniversal 
congratulation ; and many a bright eye, and macy a manly one, too, streamed 
with tears. In the midst of all, the Queen and the royal family roshed into 
the box, flung themselves round the King, and all was embracing, fainting, 
and terror. Cries for the seizure of the asvassin now resounded on every . 
He was grasped by « hundred hands, ond torn out of the house. Then the 
universal voice demanded “God save the King;” oree more the 
came forward; and the national chant, now almost elevated to bp mos was 
sung by the audience with a solemnity scarcely less than an act of devotion. 
All the powers of the stege never fornwhed & more touching, perhaps @ more 
sublime scene, than the simple reality of the whole occurrence before my eyes. 

But at length the tumult sank; the order of the theatre was resamed ; and 
the curtain rose, displaying 4 remarkably fine view of Roman architecture, 
a vista of eee wp palaces, the opening ecene of Coriolanas. : 

The fame of the admirable actor who played the leading character was then 
at ite beight; and John Kemble shared with bis splendid sister the honour of 
being the twin leaders of the theatrical galaxy. t - not about to dwell on 
Shakspeare’s conception of the magnificent republican, vor on the scarcely lees 


contained an enormous 


magnificent reeeption it found im the actor of the Bot I speak to a 
generation which have never seen either Siddous or , and will bly 
never see their equals. I may be suffered, too, to indulge my own 


of forms and faculties which gave me @ oy sense 

powers of which oar being iseapable. Is a dream ' 

dream that tends to ennoble the spirit of man! The dimness and 

the ing world requireyrelief, and 1 look for it in the world of 
emble was, at that time, in the prime of his powers ; 

rasembling those of Siddons ; and his form the 

heroic beauty. His voice was his failing part; for it 





rupted; yet its tone was naturally sweet, and it could, 




































































. seca , 


of In later days he see 
serena 1. bie volee and bie person elected old oge. Bet when [ saw 
him first, be was a!l force, one of the handsomest of human beings, and beyond 
ail comparison, the most accomplished classic actor that ever realized the form 
and feelings of tae classic age. His manners in priva'e life completed bis pub- 
lic charm : and, in sesing Romble on the stage, we saw the grace and retine- 
ment acquired by the jonship of pri and nobles, the accomplished, 
the high-vorn, and the Sigb-bred of the land. , 
From the mingled and loftiness of Kemble’s playing, a new idea 
of Coriolanus struck me. I had hitherto imagined hin simply a bold patrician, 
aristocratically contemptuous of the multitude, and taking a ruthless revenge. 
Bat the ance of the great actor on this night opened another sn¢ finer 
view to me. Tull now, | had seen the hero, a Roman, merely a gallant chief- 
tain of the most unromantic of all commonwealths, the land of inflexibility, 
remorseless during. and fierce devotement to public duty. Bat, by throwing the 
softer feelings of the character into light, Kemble made him no less a Roman 
than a Greek—s loftier and purer Alcibiades, or a republican Alexander, or, 
most and truest of all, a Roman Achilies—the same dazzling valour, the same 
sudden atlections, the same deep conviction of wrong, and the same generous, 
but unyielding, seuse of superiority. Say wat we will of the subordination 
of the actor to the author, the great actor shares his laurels. He, too, is @ 









reator. 

2 But while 1 followed, with eye and mind, the movements of the stage, La- 
fontaine was otherwise employed. His opera-glass was roving the bores: end 
he continually poured into my most ungrateful ear remarks on the diplomatic 
body, and recognitions of tne merveidleur glittering round the circle At last, 
growing petulant at being thus disturbed, | turned to beg of him to be silent, 
when he simply said—‘ La Voila!’ and pointed to a group which had just 
taken their seats in one of the private boxes. From that moment | saw no 
more of the tragedy. The party consisted of Clotilde, Madame la Marechal, 
and a stern but stately-looking mao, in a rich} uniform, who paid them the most 
marked attention. 

* There is the Marquis,’ said my companion ; ‘ he has never smiled, probably, 

since he was born, or, I su , he would smile to-night ; for the secretary to 
the embassy told me, not half an hour ago, that his marriage-contract had just 
come over, with the king's signature.’ 

My heart sank within me at the sound. Still my gay informant went on, 
without much himself about feelings which I felt alternately flush- 
ing and chilling me. ‘ match will be a capital one, if matters hold out for 
us. For Montrecour is one of the largest proprietors in France ; but, as he is 
rather of the new noblesse, the blood of the De Tourvilles will be of consid- 
erable service to his pedigree. His new uniform shows me that he has got 
the coloneley of my regiment ; and, of cuurse, | must attend his levee to- 
morrow. Will you come '’ 

My look was a sofficient answer. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘you will not. Ab! 
there is exactly the national difference. Marriage opens the world to a French 
belle, ae much as it shuts the world to an English one. Mademoiselle is cer- 
tainly very handsome,’ said he, pausing, and fixing his opera glass on her. 
* The contour of her countenance is positively fine: it reminds me of a picture 
of Clairon in Medea, in the King’s private apartments—her smile charming, 
her eyes brilliant, and her diamonds perfect.’ 

I listened without daring to lift my eyes; he rambled on—‘ Fortunate fellow, 
the Marquis—fortanate in every thing but that intolerable physiognomy of his 
—Grand Ecuyer, Gold Key, Cross of Saint Louis, and on the point of being 
the husband of the finest woman between Calais and Constantinople. Of 
course, you intend to leave your card on the marriage !’ hates 

‘No,’ was my answer. I suppose that there was something in the sounds 
which struck him. He stared with palpable wonder. 

* What! are you not an old acquaintance! Have you not known her this 
month! Have yoo not walked, and talked, and waltzed with her !’ 

* Never spoke a word to her in my life.’ 

* Well, then, you shall not be left in such a forlorn condition long. I must 

y my respects to my colonel, | dare say you may do the same to the fiancee 
Kiedemoiselle will be charmed to have some interruption to his dreary atten- 
tions.’ 

{ again refused, but the gay Frenchman was not to be repulsed. He made 
a prodigious bow to the box, which was acknowledged by both the ladies. 
e ro,’ said he, ‘the affair is settled. You cannot possibly hesitate now ; 
that bow is a summons tw theif box. I can tell you also that you are highly 
honoured ; for, if it had been in Paris, you could not have got a sight of the 
bride except under the surveillance of a pair of chaperous as grey and watch- 
ful as cate, or a couple of provincial uncles as stiff as their own forefathers 
armed-cat-a-pie.’ 

I could resist no longer; but with sensations perhaps not nulike those of 
one ascending the scaffold, L mounted the stairs. As the door openod, and 
Lafontaine, tripping forward, announced my name, Clotilde’s cheek suffused 
with a burning blush, y.hich in the next instant passed away, and left her pale 
as marble. The few words of introduction over, she sank into total silence ; 
and though she made an effort, from time to time, to smile at Lafontaine’s 
frivolities, it was but a feeble one, and she sat, with pallid lipe and a hectic 
spot on her statue-like cheek,gazing on the carpet. I attempted to take some 

are in the conversation ; but all my powers of speech were gone, my tongue 
refused to utter, and | remaiued the most complete and unfortunate contrast to 
my lively friend, who was now engaged in detailing the attempt on the royal 
life to Madame la Marechal, whose later arrival had prevented their witnessing 
it in person. My nearer view of the Marquis did not improve the sketch 
which Lafontaine had giving of his commanding-officer. He was a tall, stiff, 
but soldierly-looking’ person ; with an expression, which, as we are disposed to 
approve or the reverse, might be called strong sense or sullentemper. But he 
had some reputation in the service as a bold, if not an able officer. He had 
saved the French troops in America by his daring, from the effects of some 
blunders committed by the giddiness of their commander-iu-chief ; and as his 
loyalty was not merely known but violent, ard his hatred of the new faction 
in France not merely determined out furious, he was regarded as one of the 
pillars of the royal cause. The Marquis was evidently in ill-humour, whether 
with our introduction or with his bride ; yet it was too early for a matrimonial 
quarrel, and too late for a lover's one. Clotilde was evidently unhappy, and 
after a few common-places we took our leave ; the Marquis himself conde- 
ecending to start from his soat, and shut the door on ovr parting bow. The 
stage bad now lost all interest for me, and! prevailed on Lafontaine, much 
against his will, to leave the house. The lobby was crowded, the rush was 
tremendous, and after struggling our way, with some hazard of our limbs, we 
reached the door only just in time to see Montrecour escorting the ladies to 
their carriage. 

All was over for the night; and my companion, who now began to think 
that he had tormented me too far, was drawing me slowly, and almost uncon- 
sciously, through the multitude, when a flourish of trampets and drums an- 

nounced that their Majesties were leaving the theatre. ‘The life-guards rode 
up; and the roshing of the crowd, the crash of the carriages, the prancing 
and restiveness of the startled horses, and the quarrelling of the coachmen and 
* the Bow Street officers, produced a scene of uproar. My first thought was the 
hazard of Clotilde, and I hastened to the spot where I had seen her last, but 
she was gone. 

‘ All's safe, you see,’ said Lafontaine, trying to compose his ruffled costume ; 
‘your John Bulls are dangerous, in their loyalty, to coats and carriages.’ I 

with him, and we sprang into one of the wretched vehicles that held its 
ground, with English tenacity, in the midst of a war of coronets. But our 
adveniures were not to close so simply. Our driver had not remained in the 
rain for hours, without applying vo the national remedy against all inclemencies 
of weather. He had no sooner mounted the box than | found that we were 
running a race with every carriage which we approached, sometimes tilting 
against them, and sometimes narrowly escaping from being overturned. At 
last we met with an antagonist worthy of our prowess. All my efforts to 
stop the charioteer had been useless, for he was evidently beyond any kind of 
appeal but that of flinging him from his seat; and Lafontame, with the gen. 
uine fondness of a Gaul for excitement of all kinds, seemed wonderfully amus- 


ed as we swept along. But our new rival was evidentty in the same condition | 


with our own Jehu, and after a smart horsewhipping of each other, they rushed 
forward at full speed. A sudden scream from within the other carriage showed 
the terror of its inmates, as it dashed along; an old woman in full dress, how- 
over, was all that I could discover; for we were fairly distanced in the race, 
though it was still kept up with all the perseverance of a fool thoroughly in- 
toxicated. In a few minutes more we heard a tremendous collision in froat, 
and saw by the blaze of half a hundred fambeaus brandished in al! directions, 
our rival a complete wreck, plunged into the midst of acrowd of equipages, 
waiting for their lordly owners in front of Devonshire house. It had been one 
of the weekly balls given by the Duchess, and the fallen vehicle had damaged 
panels covered with heraldry as old as the Plantagenets. 

Arriving with almost equal rapidity, but with better fortune, I had but just 
time to spring into the street, at the instant waen the old lady, writhing herself 
out of the window, which was now uppermost, was about to thrust her portly 
person to chance. I caught her as she clung to the carriage with her many- 
braceleted arms, and was almost strangled by the vigour of her involuntary 
embrace as she rolled down upon me. ‘ ; 

There was nothing in the world less romantic than my position in the midst 
of a circle of sneering footmen ; and, as if to put romance for ever out of the 
~~ 1 was relieved from my plumed and mantied encumbrance only by 
the assistance of Townshend, then the prince of Bow Street officers; who, 


med to take a strange pride in 












knowing everything and everybody, informed me that the lady was a person of 
prodigious rank, and that he should ‘feel it his duty,’ before he a me, 
to ascertain whether her ladyship’s purse had not suffered defalcation by my 
volunteering. 

I was indignant, as might be supposed ; and my indignation was not at al! 
decreased by the coming up of half a dozen Bow Street officers, every one of 
whom either ‘ believed,’ or * suspected,’ or ‘ koew,’ me to be ‘ an old offender.” 
Bat I was relieved from the laughter of the liveried mob round me, and proba- 
bly from figuring in the police histrries of the morning, by the ex:reme terrors 
of the lady for the fate of her daughter. The carriage had by this time been 
raised up, but its other inmate was not to be found. She now produced the 
purse, which had been so impudently the cause of impeaching my honour; 
‘and offered its contents to ali who should briog any tidings of her daughter, 
her lost child, her Clotilde!’ The name thrilled on my ear. I few off to re- 
new the search, followed by the crowd—was unsuccessful, and returned, only 
to see my protégé in strong hysterics. My situation now became embarrassing ; 
when a way was made through the crowd by a highly-powdered personage, the 
chamberlain of the mansion, who announced himself as sent by * ber Grace,’ to 
say that the Countess de Tourville was safe, having been taken into the house ; 
and, further, conveying * her Grace's compliments to Madame le Marechal de 
Tourville, to entreat that she would do her the honour to join her daughter.’ 
This message, delivered with all the pomp of a ‘ gentleman of the bedchamber,’ 
produced its immediate effect upon the circle of cocked ha's and worsted epau- 
lettes. They grew grave at once ; and guided by Townshend, who moved on, 
hat in hand, and bowing with the obsequiousness of one escorting a prince of 
the royal blood, we reached the door of the mansion. 

But here a new difficulty arose. ‘The duchess was known to La Marechal, 
for to whom in misfortune was not that most generous and kind-hearted duchess 
known? But J was still a stranger. However, with my old Frenchwoman, 
ceremony was not the prevailing point. J had been her ‘ preserver,’ as she 
was pleased to term me. I hadjbeen ‘introduced,’ which was quite sufficient 
for knowledge ; above all other merits,‘ spoke French like a Parisian ;’ in 
short, it was wholly impossible for her to ascend the crowded staircase, with her 
numerous dislocations, by the help of any other arm on earth. The slightest 
hope of seeing Ciotilde would have made me confront all the etiquette of 
Spain ; and I bore the contrast of my undress costume with the feathered and 
silken multitade which filled the stairs, in the spirit of a philosopher, until, by 
‘many a step and slow,’ we reached the private wing of the mansion 

There, in an apartment fitted up with all the luxury of a boudoir, yet looking 
melancholy from the dim lights and the silent attendants, lay Clotilde on a 
sofa. But how changed from the being whom I had just seen at the theatre ! 
She had been in imminent danger, and was literally dragged from under the 
horses’ feet. A slight wound in her temple was still bleeding, and her livid 
lips and half-closed eyes gave me the image of death. As for Madame, she 
was in distraction; the volubility of her sorrows made the well-trained domes- 
tics shrink, as from a display at which they ought not to be present; and at 
length the only recipients of her woes were myself and the physician, who, 
with ominous visage, and drops in hand, was administering his aid to the pas- 
sive patient. As Madame's despair rendered her wholly useless, the doctor 
called on me to assist him in raising her from the floor, on which she had flung 
herself like a heroine in a tragedy. 

Whilst I was engaged in this most reluctant performance, the accents of a 
sweet voice, and the rustling of silk, made me raise my eyes, and a vision 
floated across the apartment ; it was the duchess herself, glittering in gold and 
jewels, turbaned and embroidered, as a Semiramis or a queen of Sheba; she 
was brilliant enough for either. She had just left the fancy ball behind, and 
was come ‘to make her personal inquiries for the health of her young friend.’ 

My office was rather startling, even to the habitual presence of mind of the 
leader of fashion. [ might have figured in her eyes, as jthe husband, or the 
lover, or the doctor's apprentice; she almost uttered a scream. But the 
sound, slight as it was, recalled the Marechal to her senses. The explanation 
was given with promptitude, and received with politeness. My family, in all 
its bravches, came into her Grace’s quick recollection ; and J was thus indebted 
to my adventure, not only for an introduction to one of the most elegant of 
women of her time—to the goddess of fashion in her temple, the Circe of high 
life, at the ‘ witching hour,’ but of being most ‘ graciously received ; and even 
hearing a panegyric on my chivalry, from the Marechal, smilingly echoed by 
lips which seemed made only for smiles. 

A summons from the ball-room soon withdrew the captivating mistress of the 
mansion, who retired with the step and glance of the very queen of courtesy ; 
and [ was about to take my leave, when a ceremonial of still higher interest 
awaited me. Clotilde, feebly rising from her sofa, and sustaining hersel! on 
the neck of her kneeling mother, murmured her thanks to me ‘ for the preser- 
vation of her dear parent.’ The sound of her voice, feeble as it was, fell on 
my ear like music. [ advanced towards her. The Marechal stood with her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and venting her sensibility in sobs. The fairer object 
before me shed no tears, but, with her eyes half-closed, and looking the marble 
model! of paleness and beauty, she held out her hand. She was, perhaps, un- 
conscious of offering more than a simple testimony of her gratitude for the ser 
vices which her mother had described with such needless eloquence. But in 
that delicious, yet unaccountable feeling —tiat superstition of the heart, which 
makes everything eventful—even that simple pressure of her hand created a 
long and living tuture in my mind. 

Yet let me do myself justice ; whether wise or weak in the presence of the 
only being who had ever mastered my mind, | was determined not ‘ to point a 
moral and adorn a tale.’ I had other duties and other purposes before me than 
to degenerate into a slave of sighs. I was to be no Romeo, bathing my soul 
in the luxuries of Italian palace-chambers, moonlight speeches, and the song of 
nightingales. I felt that I was an Englishman, and had the rugge! steep of 
fortune to climb, and climb alone. The time, in which I was to begin my 
struggle for distinction, aroused me to shake off the spirit of dreams which 
threatened to steal away my nature. The spot in which I lived was the me- 
tropolis of mankind. I was in the centre of machinery which moved the living 
world. The wheels of the globe were rushing, rolling, resounding in my 
ears. Every interest, necessity, stimulant, and passion of mankind, came in 
an incessant current to London, as to the universal heart, and flowed back, re- 
freshed and invigorated, to the extremities of civilisation. I saw the hourly 
operations of that mighty furnace in which the fortunes of all nations were min- 
ge and poured forth remoulded. And London itself was never more alive. 

very journal which | took up was filled with the signs of this extrsordiuary 
energy ; the projects and meetings, the harangues and political experiments, of 
bold men, some rising from the mire into notoriety, if not into fame; scme 
plunging from the highest rank of public \ife into the mire, in the hope of rising, 
if with a darkened, yet, a freshened wing. The debates in parliament, never 
more vivid than at this crisis, with the two great parties in full force, and 
throwing out flashes in every movement, like the collision of two vast thander 
clouds, were a perpetual summons to action in every breast which felt itself 
above the dust it trod. But the French journals were the true excitements to 
political ardour. They were more than lamps, guiding mankind along the 
dusky paths of public regeneration—they were torches, dazzling the multitude 
who attempted to profit by their light; and, while they threw a glare round 
the head of the march, blinding all who followed. To one born, like myself, 
in the most aristocratic system of society on earth, yot excluded from its ad- 
vantages by the mere chance of birth, it was new, and undoubtedly not dis- 
pleasing, to see the pride of nobility tamed by the new rush of talent and am. 
bition which had started up from obscurity in France ; village attorneys and 
physicians, clerks in offices, journalists, men from the plough and the pen, sup- 
plying the places of the noblesse of Clovis and Capet, possessing themselves of 
the highest power while their predecessors were flying through Europe; con 
ducting negotiations, commanding armies, ruling assemblies, holding the helm 
ol government in the stor. which had scattered the great names of France 
upon the waters. I anticipated all the triumph of the ‘ younger sons.’ 

Even the brief interval of my Brighton visit had curiously changed the as- 
pect of the metropolis. The emigration was in full force, and every spot was 
crowded with foreign visages. Sallow cheeks and starting eyes, scowling 
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brows and fierce mustaches, were the order of the day ; tne monks and the 
military had run off together. The English language was almost overwhelmed 
by the perpetual jargon of all the loud-tongued provincialities o: France. But 
the most singular portion was the ecclesiastical. The streets and parks were 
filled with the unlucky sheep of the Gallican church, scattered before the teeth 
and howl of the republican wolf; and England saw, for the first time, the se- 
crets of the monastery poured out before the light of day. The appearance of 
some among this sable multitude, though venerable and dignified, could not 
prevent the infinite grotesque of the others from having its effect on the spec- 
tator. The monks and priesthood of France amounted to little less than a 
hundred and fifty thousand. All were now thrown up from the darkness of 
centuries before a wondering world. I had Milton's vision of Limbo before my 
eyes. 

‘‘ Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars, 

A violent cross wind from either coast 

Blew them transverse. Then might ye see 

Cowls, hoods, aud habits, with their wearers, tost, 

And fluttered into rags; their reliques, beads, 

Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 

The sport of winds ” 
The mire was fully stirred up in which the hierarchy had enjoyed its sleep and 
sunshine for a thousand years. The weeds and worms had been fairly scraped 


off, which for a thousand years had grown upon the keel of the nano 
and of which the true wonder wes, thes the weceel hed besa, oon naal romsel 
with them clinging to her so long. In fact, I was _ 


thus prese 
most remarkable pt nomena of the whole R-volution. Tie cot of ane 


was nothing to this change. The glittering peerage of France 

court, sad living in perpetual connection wrk the court, as mutveslly folleen 
its fate as a lapdog follows the fortunes of its mistress ; but en diggi 
up of the moles, an extermination of the bats, a genera! extrusion of heat 
versive principle, to a race of existence which whether above or below 

seemed almost to form a part of the soil. Monkery was broken up like a ship 
dashed against the shores of the bay of Biscay. The ship was not onl 
wrecked, but all its fragments continued to be tossed on the ceaseless 4 
The Gallican church was flung loose over Europe, at a time when all Eu 
iself was in commotion | own, to the discredit of my political foresight, 
that I thought its forms and follies extinguished for ever. The snake was 
more tenacious of life than I had dreamed. But if I erred, I did not err 


one. 

Mordecai, whom I found immersed deeper and deeper in conti iti 
and who scarcely denied his being the sondined tou of the pS sag 
gave his opinion of this strange portion of French society with.much more 
promptitude than he probably would of the probable fall or rise of stocks. 

* Of all the gamblers at the great gainbling-table of France,’ said he, ‘ the 
clergy have played their game the worst. y leaving their defence to the 
throne, they have only dragged down the throne. By relying on the 
sense of the National Assembly, they have left themseives without a s fares 
to say. Like men pleading by counsel, they have been at the mercy of their 
counsel, and have been ruined at once by their weakness and their treachery.” 

On iy observing to him that the church of France was necessarily feebler 
than either the throne or the nobles, and that, therefore, its natural course was 
to depend on both— 

* Rely upon it,’ said the keen Jew, ‘that any one institution of the state 
which suffers itself in the day of danger to depend on any other for existence 
will be ruined. When all are pressed, each will be glad to get rid of the pres. 
sure, by sacrificing the most dependent. The church should have stood on its 
own defence The Gallican hierarchy was, beyond all question, the most pow. 
erfal in Europe. Rome and her cardinals were tinsel and toys to the solid 
strength of the great provincial clergy of France. They had numbers, wealth 
and station. Those things would give influence among a population of Hot- 
tentots, Let other hierarchies tako example. They threw them all away. as 
the first move of a bloody handkerchief on the top of a Parisian pike. They 
had vast power with the throne ; but what had once been energy they turned 
into encumbrance, and if the throne is pulled down, it will be by their weight. 
‘They had a third of the land in actual possession, and they allowed themselves 
to be stripped of it by a midnight vote of a drunken assembly. If they were 
earicatured in Paris, they had three fourths of the population as fast bound to 
them as bigotry and their daily bread could bind. Three months ago, they 
might have marched to Paris with their crucifixes in front, and three millions 
of stout peasantry in their rear, have captured the capital, and fricaseed the 
foolish legislature. And now, they have archbishops learning to live on a shil- 
ling a-day.’ 

From the Horse-guards, I had yet obtained nothing, but promises of “ bein 
remembered on the first vacancy ;’’ Clotilde was still a sufferer, and my time, 
like that of every man without an object, began to be a deplorable encumbrance. 
In short, my vision of high life and its happiness was fairly vanishing hour by 
hour. I occasionally met Lafontaine ; but congenia! as our tempers might be, 
our natures had all the national difference, and I sometimes envied, and as 
often disdained, his buoyancy. Even he, too, had his fluctuations; and a letter 
from Mariamne, a littie more or less petulant, raised and sank him like tho 
spirits of a thermometer. 

But one day he rushed into my apartment with a look of that despair which 
only foreigners can assume, and which actually gave me the idea that he was 
abuut to commit suicide Flinging himself into a chair, and plunging his hand 
deep into his bosom, from which [ almost expected to see him draw the fatal 
weapon, he extracted a paper, and held it forth tome. ‘Read!’ he exclaimed 
with the most pathetic toues of Talma in tragedy—‘ read my ruin!’ I read, and 
found that it was a letter fiom his domineering little Jewess, commanding him 
to throw up his commission on the spot, and especially not to go to France, on 
penalty of her eternal displeasure. My looks asked an explanation. ‘ There !’ 
cried the hero’of the romance, ‘there !—see the caprice, the cruelty, the in- 
tolerable tyranny of that most uncertain, intractable, and imperious of all hu- 
man beings!’ I have neither consolation nor contradiction to offer. 

He then let me into his own secret, with an occasional episode of the secrets 
of others—the substance of the whole being, that a counter revolution was 
preparing in Fraace ; that after conducting the correspoudence in London for 
some time, he had been ordered to carry a despatch, of the highest importance, 
to the seeret ageney in Paris; and that the question was now between love and 
honour—Mariamne having, by some unlucky hint dropped from her father, re- 
ceived intimation of the design, and putting her veto on his bearing any part 
in it in the most peremptory manner. What was to bedone? The unfortu- 
nate youth was fairly on the horns of dilemma, and he obviously saw no 
way of extrication but the usual Parisian expedient of the pistol. — 

While he alternately raved and wept, the thought struck me—‘ Why might 
I not go in his place!’ I was growing weary of the world, however little I 
knew of it. I had no Mariamne either to prohibit or to weep forme. The 
only being for whom I wished to live was lost to me already. I offered myself 
as the carrier of the despatch without delay 

I never saw ecstasy so visible in a human being; his eloquence exhausted 
the whole vocabulary of national rapture. ‘I was his friend, his brother, his 
preserver. I was the best, the ablest, the noblest of men.’ But when I at. 
tempted to escape from this overflow of gratitude, by observing on the very 
simple nature of the service, his recollecion returned, and he generously en- 
deavoured, with equal zeal, to dissuade me from an enterprise of which the 
perils were certainly neither few nor trifling. He was now in despair at my 
obstinacy. The emigration of the French princes had not merely weakened 
their cause in Fraace, but had sharpened the malice of their enemies. Their 
agents had been arrested in all quarters, and any man who ventured to carry 
on a correspondence with them was now alike in danger of assassination and 
of the law. After debating the matter long, without producing conviction on 
either side, it was at length agreed to refer the question to Mordecai, whom 
Lafontaine now formally acknowledged to be master of the secret on both sides 
of the Channel. 

 - 
From the United Service Journal. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF AMERICA. 


Tuere is probably no distinct species of literature to which both the present 
and the future are, and must be, more deeply indebted than to personal biogra- 
phy. History is the grand outline which shapes the records of the world, and 
paints the past with a bold and vigoruus pencil ; but the mission of history, 
mighty as it is, was never satisfactorily accomplished until the details of indi- 
vidual feeling, and impulse, and action, and opinion, enabled the historian to 
grasp at facts which must otherwise have escaped him. It is one thing to re- 
cord circumstances, and to accowut Jor their occurrence according to our own 
judgment ; and it is another to look upon them, and to analyse them ; to feel 
their influence in its advent, to trace it in its progress, and to comprehend it in 
ts result. 

To render biography truly valuable, however, not only must the biographist 
iimself be a person of observation, candour, and good sense, but his editor must 
also largely partake of these qualities, and moreaver combine with them both 
hmesty of purpose, ard clearness of judgment. He must understand what to 
retain, and what to reject ; he must kuow how to seize upon the vicissitades 
of iortune and position encountered by his subject ; he must handle with neat. 
nes; and delicacy every phase of his moral, political, and social views; he must 
proit by his contact with great men, as well as with great measures ; he must 
have the tact to weave into his pages the striking names with which the indi- 
vidual whom he records may have been even temporarily mixed up ;she must be 
able io appreciate nice shades of feeling, as well as bold sketches of manners ; 
and above all, he must be careful not to degrade by his own want of skill in 
selection and combination, the mental and moral character of the portrait which 
he has undertaken to draw: or to involve his readers in doubt aud difficulty, 
by a lcoseness of compilation which perplexes the narrative, and fatigues the at- 
tention. 

The most important and voluminous biographies of the day in America are 
those cf Trumbull, Curwen, and Van Schaack ; contemporaneous citizens, 
whose interests and fortunes were more or less involved during the Revolution 
—a fact which renders a notice of their memoirs by no means out of place ina 

professional periodical like the United Service Magazine. The latter gentle- 
man has laboured under the misfortune of not finding in his son an editor whose 
judgment kept pace with his good will; for these ‘records of a good man’s 
life’ (and such they really are) will be totally unreadable to the miilion, who 
care not to spend their time in winnowing away the bushel of chaff m order to 
secure the grain of wheat ; and the error is the more inexcusable, as the com- 
piler informs us in a note, that one of his ‘ greatest difficulties in preparing the 
present work has been to make a selection from a large mass of MSS. where all 
was so good.’ 

Thus, then, the reader had every reason to expect that ‘the biography of an 





eminent American, of elevated character, of high integrity, and of honourable 
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who, in sentiment, was opposed to taking up arms in the American 
Revolut mposed, as it mainly is, of original contemporaneous materials,’ 
(vide Preface ), would prove at once a source of amusement and instruction ; 
and thet it most have done so we feel satisfied, had justice been meted to Mr 
Van Schaack by his biographer. The peculiarity of his views, the solidity of 
his principles, his unmitigated nationality, his social reverses, his stern domes- 
tic trisls, and his strong natural affections, placed him without the pale of or- 
dinary men ; while his profession (that of the law), which he appears to have 
rsved with a scrupulous rectitude perfectly in accordance with his political 
consistency ; a dash of pedantry, as ing as it is harmless ; and strong pow- 
ers of observation, gave valuable facilities to those about him of drawing 4 vivid 
and an attractive picture of him ‘in his habits as he lived.” . 

During his exile in Eogland, Mr. Van Schaack, as his editor informs us, — 

‘ Had seen Mrs. Siddoos upon the stage, and had enjoyed the Society of Han- 
nah More. He had heard all the distinguished speakers in the Courts and in 
Parliament. Lindley Murray was his particular friend, and he had been in the 
compaoy of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and of the ‘ literary colossus,’ Samuel John- 
son. e was in London during Lord George Gordon’s riots, and through the 
changes of the Ministry. He hed witnessed the downfall of one set of Cabinet 
Ministers, from their hostility to America,—the abrupt secession of another, — 
the dissolution of a third,—the grand coalition which formed the fourth, and 
which was itself soon after dismissed by royal interposition, making shipwreck 
of the political reputations of some of the greatest statesmen in the empire ; 
and he bad participated in the interesting discussions to which these political 
revolutions gave rise.’ mi el 

This note, which, soit dit en passant, is the best bit of editorial writing in the 
book, proves that there could be no lack of incident or interest in Mr Van 
Schaack’s existence in England; and yet the ass.rarce of his son that this was 
his social position, is the ouly hint which we receive that such was the case. 
The extreme brevity and sterility of bis persons! journal would have led to a 
belief that the nil admirari was the dominant quality of his character, had he 
not left behind him documents of far greater value, although of a less general 
nature, to attest the contrary. Mr. Van Schaack did not permit himself to frit- 
ter away his mind in what he considered to be the more trifling occupations of 
his existence ; but, leaning to the opposite extreme of those diarists who inun- 
date their pages with futile conversations and unmeaning nemes, he unfortu- 
nately drew a damp sponge over the whole of his domestic life in England ; 
and has consequently deprived us of many opinions both on men and things, 
which, coming as they would have done, from an upright and intelligent for- 
eigner, might have formed a study of national character and manners. 

Enough, however, of the editorial mistakes of the work. It contains better 
things than those to which we have hitherto alluded ; and having now satisfied our 
critical conscience by declaring that the book—as a book—is both unartistlike 
and ill-digested, we will at once proceed to the more agreeable task of introduc- 
ing Mr. Vav Schaack in form to our readers, and then letting him speak for him- 
self, and of himself. 

Peter Van Schaack, ‘ the gentleman with the hard name,’ as he was designat- 
ed by his landlady in London, was descended from some Dutch emigrants, the 
date of whose advent in the New World is uncertain. His parents were them- 

selves, although in comfortable circumstances (his father being a trader and 
skipper), totally uneducated ; but the worthy merchant being a man of great 
natural sagacity and forecast, resolved that his children should not suffer 
from the same deprivation. His mother wasa woman of estimable characier 
and amiable qualities ; and her best eulogy exists in the unabated affection 
borne towards her by her family until the close of a long life. O! this family, 
Peter, born at Kinderhook in 1747, was the seventh and youngest, and chau ced 
to be the first youth who received a liberal or collegiate education from his 
native town. In his sixteenth year he entered the Freshman’s class in King’s 
College, New York, where he formed several friendships, the whole of which 
survived even party opposition and political excitement,—a fact the more hon- 
ourable to him, that they included half a dozen men whose names subsequentiy 
became famous in the annals of their country. In the autumn of 1765, while 
still at College, and in his twentieth year, he contracted a private marriage,— 
acircumstance which had doubtless no slight influence in awakening al! the 
energies of his mind to exertion ; and having terminated his collegiate studies 
with considerable credit, Mr.. Van Schaack at once embraced the$profession of 
the law, in which he rose to decided eminence. In 1770, he became a mem- 
ber of the ‘ Moot,’ a legal debating society, at that time frequented by some of 
the most influential individuals of the profession, and which soon exercised 
great influence on the decisions of the American courts. Fame and fortune 
were before him, and he laboured earnestly and indefatigably to secure both. 
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canism, it will be found in the letters of Mr. Cruger, in one of which, (Dec: 
6th), written from London, he says, 
* Here I am, attending my duty in Parliament. Brickdale has preferred his 
rare against Burke and me. The consideration of it is deferred till after 
istmas. 


* Vardill I met by mere accident in the street ; he breakfasted with me, and 
is exceedingly c'ever; but he must, will be, ministerial. His abilities are 
found out, sub rosa—imy opinivn is, you'll never see him in America again— 
| verbum sat. He showed me your last letter to him. I much admire some of 
the sentiments in it, and shall set them off in the House. You may rely upon 
it I will connect myself with none of the violent parties, but endeavour to tem- 
per my fire with prudence.'—Page 31. 

And again, 

‘ The opposition in the House of Commons flatter themselves that the confa 
sion in your country will overthrow the ministry in this. But, my Peter, you 
and my countrymen may believe me, let them come in when they will, they 
must adopt, and they know it, nearly the same measures with America that 
have been pursued by the present administration, or they cannot hold their 
places a single session. ‘To get in is what we all want, and patriots in one sta- 
tion are great tyrants in another. America has long been made a cat's paw ; 
on the ground of their calamity we fight our ambitious quarrels. And, let who 
will gain the victory, whether the ins or the outs, New York will not be six- 
pence the gainer. These are recent discoveries, which nothing but experience 
could afford me.’—Page 36. 

‘I am deeply afflicted by the troubles and impending ruin of my native 
country. I contend day and night for the propriety and virtue of your conduct 
My behaviour everywhere evinces that nothing on earth is, or ought to be, so 
dear to us as our native country."—Page 43, 

That Mr. Vau Schaack’s near connection wih the member for Bristol, and 
the terms of brotherly kindness which existed between them, had a great ten. 
dency to lead the American Revolutionists to the belief that Mr. V.S. was « 
royalist, and consequently opposed to the emancipation of the colonies, there 
can be no doubt ; for ere long, Mr. Crager, (although, as his own letters would 
seem to testify, most unjustifiably), was suspected of seceding from their in- 
terests ; and that his kinsman had expostulated with him upon the subject is 
evident from a communication tu that gentleman, dated London, 2d August, 
wherein he thus energetically disclaims the accusation 

‘No, no, my kinsman! I am not America’s enemy, or should not moan as | 
do for the calamities that over herhead are yet impending. They only are your 
greatest enemies who continue to deceive you; who, in spite of their own in- 
ternal conviction, persist in persuading you the English nation is on your side 
In short, unless peace be made, all America, I dread, will next year wofully 
experience the most damning proofs of their mistake. A contrary account 
migtt be more flattering and pleasing, but I choose rather to give you the 
truth, though the warm zealots in the cause of liberty it offend. I do not 
mean to influence the conduct of my countrymen—only to give you the vest 
information. This surely is inoffensive. | think it right you should know that 
the people here do not so sanguinely co-operate with you as you could wish 
On this solemn occasion, | speak fact for the best. To my inmost bosom I ap- 
peal, and safely say, ‘hic murus aheneus esto—nil conscire sibi, sulla palles- 
cere culpd.””’—Page 45. 

This correspondence is ample evidence that Mr. Van Schaack condemned 
the extreme measures of the British Cabinet ; and sufficient confidence was 
still felt in his patriotism at that period to secure his election to the ‘ Committee 
for Carrying into Execution the Association entered into by the Continental 
Congress ;’ and which succeeded the Committee of Fiity-one, when it was 
dissolved in November, 1774. Within the subsequent four years Mr. V. S. 
was visited by severe domestic affliction, having, during that period, lost his 
elder son and three younger children ; a visitation which appears to have pro- 
duced a most painful effect upon his mind, and, combined with the commence- 
ment of hostilities at Lexington, to have determined him on removing his 
family from New York to his native place, Kinderhook. However, deeply as 
he was attached to it from association, it was not destined to restore his spirits 
to their usual tone; for the health of his wile, to whom he was devoted, had 
become so precarious, and had been so much shaken by a recent parting from 
her father (who had proceeded to England as a last hope, carrying wih him a 
disease which ultimately proved fatal), that a new aud distressing anxiely was 
added to the sorrows of her husband. 

Folded in the mantle of his own sorrows, and contemplating with a bleeding 
| heart those of his convulsed and struggling country, Mr. V. 8. avoided all po 

litical controversy, and employed himself in his solitude on a course of labor 





‘In 1773 he was appointed to the important and responsible offices of col- | ious reading ; until, in the ensuing spring, he was de prived even of that privi- 
lecting and revising the statute laws of the colony of New York. ‘The execu- lege by an attack of blindness, which, afier agonizing his mind for some months, 
tion of the work was intrusted to him solely, and it was performed in a manner finally terminated in the total loss of his right eye, and compelled him to great 





name of * liberty’ had become, according to themeelves a watchword ; sub. 
a to vse stringent arucles of {his new law, born of the occasion, and 

amed in the jealousy of nove! and uncerta‘n power ; and that, in compliance 
with its mandate. ‘ _ “~ 

* Individuals were often arrested upon mere suspicion, and removed maoy 
miles from their families and bomes, and consigned to the walls of a prison ; 
and although afterwards discharged on the ground of their inoocence, they 
were required to pay all the expense attending the unfounded a 
their property being subjected to immediaic avtachwent for that purpose. An 
involuntary remark, bearing the appearence of unfriendliness to the public 
measures —such as spoaking disrespect{uliy of the Congress or its proceedings 
—was ofven made the oecasion or pretext (or arrest or imprisonment. It was 
a very common circumstance, also, tw iecarcerete individuals for refusing to 
take depreciated continental movey at per, in discharge of bonds and mort- 
ag wey 66. 

efore this Conspiracy Committee Mr. Van Schanck, in company with bis 
brother David and two other quiet and rational citizens, was summoned in the 
December o! 17/6, on the charge of an * equivocal neutrality,’ and a belief 
that ‘they were in general supposed unfriendly to the American cause, and 
from their influence enabled todo it essential injury.’ On the 30th of the 
same month— 

* The Albany Committee passed a resolution, directing their Secretary to 
address a letter to Mr. Van Schaack, requiring his attendance before them ; 
and on the %h of January he appeared before that body. It appears by their 
minutes of this date, that Mr. Van Schaack “refused to take the oath of 
allegiance, directed by the said committee to be taken by those who consider 
themselves subjects of the State of New York,” and that, in consequence of 
this refusal, an order was made * that he depart hence directly to Boston within 
ten days.” A few days afierwards he presented a petition (o the committee for 
leave ** to remain in the county for such time, and under such restrictions as the 
board should think proper, in order to adjust his affairs, so that they might admit 
of his absence.” This request was denied ‘Pages 70-1, 

And thus Mr. Van Schaack, labouring moreover under a partial deprivation 
of sight, his heart racked by anxiety for a beloved wife, dying slowly day by day, 
and requiring every solace which care and affection could impart to soothe the 
pangs of a lingering and painful malady; was torn from his home, from his pro- 
fession, and from the arms of his family, and exiled to a distant city, whither 
his suffermg wife had not strength to follow him, and where he was utterly un- 
known. Such were the firet fruits of that freedom in which America promised 
herself a future of fame and happiness! The earliest germs from which were 
to spring civil aod religious liberty! The first pluming of that eagle's wing 
which was to grasp Jove’s thunderbolts, and teach the Old World to reverence 
the New! In vain did the victim to ‘ex,ediency expostulate in a manly, 
straightforward, and legal manner with the so-styled * authorities’ of that period : 
they had too recently tasted the sweets of power to forego the intoxicatin; 
draught; and Mr. Van Schaack submitted like a wise man to the destiny whisk 
he could not control 

The entrance of General Burgoyne, a prisoner, into Albany, which he had 
hoped to occupy as a conqueror, affords one of the best aneedotes in the 
volume :— 


‘The British General entered Albany in a very different manner from that 
which he had enticipated. Flashed by his early success in his progress from 
the north, he had in his windy manifestoes proclaimed an easy victory; and he 
was understood to have boasted of bis ability to secure * elbow-room'’ for his 
troops, to the contemplated junction of the two royal armies. When he entered 
that city as a prisoner of war, instead of a * conquering hero,” the progress of 
the procession was suddenly retarded in a confined passage of one of the streete, 
by the immense concourse of citizens, whe turned out en masse to behold the 
joyful spectacle. At this juncture a spirited Dutch matron, stending at the 
door af ber dwelling, and in hearing of the humbled Briton, called out to the 
crowd (with perhaps as much rudeness as severity), ** Make elbow room for 
General Burgoyne !" '’—Page 93 


Mr. Van Schaack, after appearing in person before the Convention, was 
ultimately permitted to return to his family on bis parole; and his next trial 
arouse from a refusal of the authorities to permit his dying wife to end her days 
in the city of New York, which had in 1778 become a British garrison. The 
unfortunate lady, with the caprice incident to consumption, had imbibed an idea 
that the air of her native place would renew her health ; and her anxious husband, 
who would have scorned to ask indulgence for himsel!, offered to submit to any 
restrictions, however binding, and to offer any guaren ee, however inconvenient, 
for his own conduct during their sojourn there ; but the request was definitively 
refused ; nor were even the services of an eminent English physician, attached 
to the British Army, who, having been consulted on Mrs. Ven Schaack's case, 





highly creditable to his judgment and industry. At this time he was only 
twenty-six years old. His revision embraced the legislation of the colony from 
the vear 1691 to 1773 inclusive, being a period of upwards of eighty years. The 
assiduity with which he applied hinseif to this work had an unfavourable effect 
upon his vision, and he was always of the opinion that it was a leading cause of 
his subsequent blincness. His edition of the Colonial Statutes (which was 
published in 1774), is still a necessary appendage to the libraries of our law- 
yers. ; 

‘ Very soon after his admission to the bar his talents acquired for him a high 
position of respectability, and he took his stand in that bright constellation of 
professional talent and moral worth, which at this period was collected in the 
city of New York, and con.tituted the bar of almost the whole colony. 

* But, while he was thus laying a broad foundation for a noble structure of 
professional fame, his mind was disturbed, and driven from the pursuit of that 
noble science which had so deeply enlisted his ambition, by the twofold causes 
of domestic affliction and popular commotion.’— Page 15. 

It was, indeed, an important moment for every American citizen : but as we 
are about to offer to our readers an apereu of personal biography, and not a po- 
litical analysis of the American War, we shall only in so far allude to the latter 
as it affected the individual fortunes and opinions of Mr. Van Schaack. Onthe 
occasion of the acclusion of the port of Boston by Act of Parliament he was 
appointed to the Committee of Correspondence ; ‘the first body o: ganized in 
the colony in opposition to the measures which resulted in the American Revo- 
lution ;”* as well as to sub-committees, in relation to the calling of a General 
Congress ; and he continued to act with the committve until its dissolution in 
November. In the course of the same year Mr. H. Cruger, Jun., the brother 
of Mrs. Van Schaack, a merchant in Bristol, was elected to represent that city 
in Parliament, and between him and the subject of this sketch a regular cor 
respondence was maintained, as well as with a certain Mr. Vardill, who had 
been a fellow-collegian with Mr. Van Schaack, and who, after studying for the 
Chorch, proceeded to Englend for the purpose of taking orders. Thence he 
never returned, for having obtained access to some members of the Ministry, 
by whom his extraordinary talents were immediately recognized, it is suppos- 
ed that his career was determined differently through their influence Certain 
it is that the political position of his country, and his thorovgh acquaintance 
with the temper of his fellow-citizens, rendered him sufficiently acceptable to 
them toenable him not only to offer his own sentiments on the measures then 
under consideration, but even to author ze him in communicating some of the 
lettersof Mr. Van Schaack. Rough drafts of several of these were foung among 
the pavers of Mr V. S. after his decease ; and from one of them, dated Febru- 
ary 19th, given at length in his biography, we subtract the following passage : 

* We are anxious to hear in what light Government, at home, will take up 
our proceedings, especially those of the Bostonians 
colonies is growing so powerful with their increasing strength, that! believe the 
Parliament will begin to think conciliatory methods the most eligible. The 
benefits arising from our commerce is all Great Britain ought \o expect; by 
grasping at more they will probably lose all. The absurdity of uniting an idea 
of aright in the Americans to the liberties of Englishmen, with that of a subor- 
dination to the British Parliament, is every day growing more evident. This 
is asolecism. Claims so incompatible cannot be reconciled ; on one side or 
the other they must be false. God forbid the major vis should be necessary to 
decide the contest."—Pages 23-4 

And again, in another addressed to the same gentleman, the following pas- 
sages occur: 

‘ The measures of Government, so strongly indicating a determination to 
establish the supremacy of Parliament over these colonies, are truly alarming 
When claims are so inconsistent, indeed, it would be chimerical to expect a de 
cision of them upon the principles of reason merely. An appeal to the sword, 
I am afraid, is inevitable, but palliating measures might have kept it off for 
a | time. ‘The motoal interests of both should have 


The Opposition of the 


ong 
from hastening the crisis, but I am afraid the die 1s cast. 


Divis permittitur 
cetera! 


‘ As to any measures which would please the Americans, I own I never yet 
heard such pointed oct to which the approbation of the mother-couptry could 
be expected. An absolute exemption from parliamentary taxation, in every 
case whatever, is what the colonies will never recede from ; indeed, if that is 
not their right, they do not enjoy the privileges of British su jects. That it is 
their right, is a concession we cannot expect from Evgiand until necessity shal! 
compel them to it.'—Page 28. 

It will be seen from these extracts, that Mr. Van Schaack was assuredly no 
traitor to his own country, although he looked more dispassionately upon her 
position than some of his friends; and were further proof required o1 his Ameri. 
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restrained either | 


caution and privation in his use of the other. To an active spirit like his this 
was, indeed, a fearful trial; and it must have been a considerable relief to his 
feelings, when, in the month of May, he was chosen, along with three other 
persons, by the electors of the Kinderhook district, to represent them in the 
‘Committee of Safety, Correspondence, and Protection,’ for Albany county, 
which then embraced the present county of Columbia. They were, however, 
‘expel.ed, unheard, unquestion: d, and without even the specious formality of 
trial, by an order made expressly for the purpose ;’ in consequence, as it would 
appear, of a refusal of Mr. Van Schaack and his colleagues of Kinderhook to 
sign a resolution adopted by the General Committee, requiring the * General 
Association’ to be tendered to every member of the Board; the new associa- 
tion referred to being one which pledged itself to take up arms against tne 
parent State. Opposed as Mr Van Schaack undoubtedly was to the measures 
of the British Ministry, and willing as he had proved himself to be, while a 
member of both the committees to which he had belonged, to adopt measures 
calculated to procure redress for the grievances of which his countrymen had 
to complain, in so far as they could be available without violence ; his con 
science and his principles, coupled with an apprehension of the dangerous con. 
sequences likely to ensue to America, should a system of hostilities against the 
mother-country be decided on, left to a man of his firmness of ch«racter and 
truthfulness of ection, no alternative, save to decline definitively the putting 
his hand to a document, calculated, in his opinion, to be productive at once of 
so much moral and actual wrong 

From this period he withdrew altogether from political life. The harshness 
which distinguished the proceedings of the revolutionists ; the irregularities of 
the Whigs, committed in the name of liberty; and the determination which he 


Great Britain ; combined with increased and increasing anxieties for the life of 
his wife, led him to avoid all measures tending to draw the public attention upon 
himself. His situation was one of a painfully peculiar nature. The friend- 
ships of his youth hed been the charm and pride of his manhood ; and by this 
decision of personal neutrality he estranged himself from some who had been 
very dear to him, and who were active advocates for war. Among these we 
need only particularise Jay, Benson, Sedgwick, and Morris, all men whose 
| names are prominent in the annals of the period. This fact did not, neverthe 
| less, cause Mr. Van Schaack to waver in what he believed to be his duty, and 
he remained throughout the year in his retirement, espousing the interest of 
neither perty, and evincing no desire either to aid or to obstruct the public 
measures of his countrymen. The popular excitement was, however, too great 
to suffer an individual possessing the influence of the subject of our sketch to 
enjoy for any length of time what he considered as the sacred rights of con- 
science. 








period only—* He who ts not with us, is against us,’ was their succeeding senti- 
ment ; and Mr. Van Schaack 

‘ Being known to, possess talents of a high order and an elevated reputation, 
and having also an extensive acquaintance and numerous family connexions, 
over whom he might be supposed to have an influence, was, by the ap; licavion 
of this principle, rendered an object of suspicion, end he consequently became 
the subject of further proceeding.’—Page 63 

We need only briefly revert to the march of events. The first constitation 
of the Sta‘e of New York was adopted in April, 1777; the first Governor and 
Legislature of the Stale were elected in the following June ; the first Mrovin 
cial Congress having been chosen and induced by the batle of Lexington, ID 
the May of 1775 

‘On the 21st of September, 1776, the Provincial Committee had appointed 
from their own number “ a committee for inquiring into, detec ing, and defeat- 
ing all conspiracies which may be formed in this State againet the liberties of 
America ”’* Very arbi rary powers were given to this committee 
authorized to send for persons and papers, to call out such detachments of the 
militia or troops in the different counties as they might deem necessary for 
suppressing insurrections , to apprehend, secure, OF fi move persons whom 
they might judge dangerous to the safety of the Siate; to make drafts on the 
treasury for a sum not ex: eeding 5001. ; to enjoin secresy upon their members 
and the persons they employed, whenever they should deem the same necessa 
ry ; and to raise and officer, and put under pay, 220 men, and to station them 
n such places, and employ them in such services, as they should judge expe 
dient for the public safety ; and in general to doevery act and thing whatevever 
necessary to execute the (rust repused in them.’— Page 65. 

Nor was this given power an empty threat ; for we find that the Americans, 
who were at that very moment fighting for ‘ their rights,’ and to whom the 
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* ‘On the llth of February, 1777,‘ Commissioners” of Conspiracies, who were not 
which was 


members of the Convention, were appointed in place of (As ‘' Commitee,” 
then dissolved.’ 


di-covered in the designs of the American leaders to compel a dissolution with | 


Aut Casar, aut nullus, was the motto of the revolutionists for a short | 


They were | 


and believing that she might yet be saved, volunteered # journey to Kinderhook 
to see her, permitted to the innocent and = cuted sufferer; who died in the 
month of December, 1778, leaving her unhappy husband as sick in body as in 
mind, 





WEALTH OF SCOTLAND SIX HUNDRED YEARS 


AGO. 
Tue notorious poverty of Scotland in recent times does not prepare us to hear of 
its wealth at an earher period; yet that it did possess considerable wealth, 
se + Sore before the disastrous wars of Bruce, seems amply 
ywroved by Mr. Tytler m his history. “The riches of the royal revenue,” 
says, “are evinced by various pecuniary transactions of William the Lion. 
It is well known that this monarch paid to Richard 1, the sum of ten thousand 
| marks, for resigning the homage extorted by Henry IL. Upon another occasion, 
he gave Richard two thousand marks to make up the heavy ransom which was 
exacted from the English monarch by the emperor. Upon John, king of Eng- 
land, he bestowed the marriage of two of his daughters, with fifteen thousand 
| marks; and if we may believe Hoveden, the same king offered fifteen thousand 
| marks for Northumberland *llowing ten pounds of modern money for every 
} 


" 


mark of ancient, we find, frow ese isolated instances of the sums paid by 
| this monarch, that he disbursed out of the royal revenue two hundred and 
seventy thousand pounds; and was ready, in addition to this, to have paid a 
hundred and fifty thousand for Northumberland 
Upon the marriage of Alexander II. with the daughter of Lord Ingelram de 
Couci, the portion of the youthful bride amounted to seven thousand marks, 
which was given her a third of the royal so that in 1239, the 
f this marriage, the annual revenue of the king of Scotland, proceedin 
| from the crown lands and other sources, 


is 


| revenue ; 


date 


amounted to twenty-one thousan 


marks, somewhat more than two hundred thousand pounds. The same mon- 
arch, notwithstanding the drain of the royal treasury in his father's time, gave 
it thousand marks, besides lands, as a marriage portion with his second 
sister and on one memorable occasion, when the Scottish sovereign paid a 
Christmas visit to Henry IIIf. at York, in the mutual interchange of gifts 


between the two kings, Alexander, for the purpose of fitting out his royal 
host for the continent, made him a present of two thousand marks, or twenty 
thousand pounds of our present money, taking from him, at the same time, an 
acknowledgment that the gift was never to be drawn into a precedent, but 
proceeded solely from his liberality 

Under Alexander III, the riches of the royal revenue appear to have kept pace 
with the general prosperity of the kingdom. We have seen that monarch obtain 
the kingdom of Man and the Western Isles by purchase from the king of 
Norway, paying down for them the sum of four thousand marks, with an annual 
payment of a hundred marks for ever. And not long after this transaction, 
the same monarch, at the marriage of his daughter to Ene, king of Norway, 
assigned as herdower the sum of seven thousand marks, in addition to lands 
worth seven hundred marks a-vear To give an exact account of the various 
sources of the royal revenue in those early times would require a carefal and 
lengthened inve stigation The rents and produce of the royal lands and manors 
the dues payable ander the name of can on the pro- 


ioughout the country ; 


ducts of agriculture, woling and fishing , the customs on the « x ports of wool, 
woolfels, and hides; on articles of domestic manufacture, on foreign trade and 
shipping ; the fees and fines which arose at this period in all countries where 
the feudal system was established, from the administration of justice upon the 
wardship and marriage of heirs and in the escheats of estates to the crown; the 


nporary aids which the tenants and vassals of every feudal sovereign were 
nd to pay on great occasions, such as making the king's son a knight, the 
uge of his daughters, his own coronation or marriage, or his ransom from 
vity: these. amongst others, formed some of the principal sources of the 
revenue of the crown 
| If we make allowance for the rudeness of the period, the personal state kept up 
by the Scottish sovereign was little inferior to that of his brother monarch of Eng- 
land. The various officers of the royal houschold were the 2ame ; and when 
encircled by these dignitaries, and surrounded by his prelates, barons, and vassals, 
| the Scottish coart, previous to the long war of liberty, and the disastrous reign of 
| David IL, was rich in feudal pomp This is proved by what has already been 
observed as to Ye condition of the royal revenue, when compared with the inferior 
command of money which we find at the same era in England ; and some interest- 
ing and striking circumstances, which are incidentally mentioned by our ancient 
| historians, confirm this opinion. As early asthe age of Malcolm Canmore, an an- 
usual splendour was introduced into the Scottish court by his Saxon queen This 
princess, as we learn from her life by Targot, ber confessor, brought in the use 
of rich and precious foreign staffs, of which she encouraged the iunportation 
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emeigge ep araeen nyg parrecar inne pf sete Abaya 
visits. To use her own words, “ every hour adds to my happiness, which is 
that calm and heavendy nature, it resembles a ing dream; and, indeed, 
often do I ask myself, cam this be true? or will not the fel Hlusion vanish *” 
In a letter from the colenel to his father-in-law, he says, ‘‘ that though his ramk 
and condition in life entwled him to have formed an alliance with families of 
higher pretensions, yet having conceived, in the first instance, favourable im- 
pressions of his daughter, he had been guided by them in the choice he had 
made; and that he was well satisfied with the step, for that his companion 
proved to him a most excellent and affectionate wife.” Afier residing about 
sence nurse ihe | two years at Bialystok, the colonel and his lady settled in St. Petersburg. 
housings and arms were shown in the days of the historias who has recor Here ended the baker's account of bis daughter's fostene, and ax the old man 
“7 eauther oceasion the riches of the Scottish court, and, we must add, the foolish | shortly afterwards died, I am unable to present any further particulars of this ro- 
vanity of the Sco'ush monarch and his nobles, were evinced in @ remarkable manner mantic story. 

Alexander Iil., and a party of 4 hundred knights, were present at the coronation of 





he wells | (Our readers will understand that this short paper ie only presented as a 
tnd eel wese sunning A the. ustsees wines, be ‘and hie attendants dismounted, and curious anecdote of real life, snd not as an exemplar of conduct. Proceedings 


turned their horses, with their embroidered housings, loose among the populace, to | such as those of the Russian colonel are certainly, in the nt state of soci- 
become the property of the first person who caught them—a of mageificent ex 


: red : ety, extremely imprudent ; and those of the baker’s daughter were nearly as 
the ta nebes” y 2 rn ay much so. It was only the good fortune, and not the conduct of both, which 
made their eceentric union turn out well.) 





THE BAKER’S DAUGHTER. 
AN ANECDOTE. 
A vew years ago, | went to reside in the town of C-———.,, in the county 
Essex, and having one day occasion to seek shelter from a shower, chance 
conducted me to the shop of a baker, where | was courteously received, and 
entertained with various odds and ends of gossip respecting the neighbourhood. 


THE GAOL CHAPLAIN : 
A DARK PAGE FROM LIFE’S VOLUME. 
[ Resumed from Albion of Sept. 2.) 
Tue tone in whieh the extraordinary declaration (which was related im ovr 


last chapter) was made by Teresa Gray,—the flashing of the eye which 
‘There was, however, one subject u ost in the mind of the baker, and | accompanied it,—the glow of feverish excitement which lit up the hard, fierce 


that was an incident connected with his family, which he seemed desirous of | features of the speaker; the lofty and almost exulting attitude in which this 
exprtiating upon ; and giving him due encouragement he related the following ee age woman awaited my answer, took from me for a moment the power of 
ic a Recovering myself, | added, quickly, 
* This 


olare:— 
He had five daughters, all grown up, and whom he had educated to the best is not fitting language for one so soon to appear in the presence of her 


of his limited means and opportunities. The eldest was married snd settled in | Maker: I must check it at once, and firmly. Your confession, repulsive as 
London, and the youngest followed tne profession of a mantaa-maker in her) were many of its parts, I would not interrupt, because it was your deliberate 
native town. Sarah, the second daughter, and heroine of the family, went to | record of your bypast life. That is fast closing on you ; and now of the future 
pay 4 visit to her married sister in the metropolis, and during her stay, she | alone must you speak, and | wern you.’ 

occasionally employed a leisure hour in examining the attractive objects dis-| * Useless!’ cried she, with a: impatient gesture, ‘ utterly and wholly useless !’ 
played in the shop windows of some of the principal streets. It happened,on| ‘Do J, then, anderstand you to reject all belief in a future state! Do you 
one of these occasions, that she unconsciously arrested the notice of a gentle- | hold that there are no rewards—no punishments ?’ 

man who was passing at the moment, and who, beg struck by her appear-| ‘Oh, no! He punishes—punishes severely—punishes bitterly. I have felt 
ance, and yielding to the impulse of first impressions, resolved to watch her | the misery of His frown. Nothing has prospered—nothing has thriven with 
movements. She continued her ramble, and while she walked on, the gentle- | me since that deed of blood. Wherever I sought to hide my guilty head, dis- 
man never lost sight of her for a moment. After following her for a con-| aster met me. But for the ban of rue Suvreme, I should not be here, and 
siderable time, he saw her pass down a narrow street, and enter the shop of a! thus! Yes, He punishes, but—not for ever !’ 

green grocer. Here he waited patiently in the expectation that she would It was in vain that I addressed myself to the task of bringing safer and 
again make her appearance ; but being disappointed in this, he entered, and | sounder views to bear upon her mind. Her attitude was that of attention; but 
found it was the place of her residence. By a little address, he obtained an | her thoughts were far, far away from those prison-walls. At length, rousing 
interview with her, when a conversation ensued, which terminated favourably. | herself from a long reverie, she said, frankly and emphatically, 

He called on the morrow, renewed the acquaintance, and, on the third day, * The topic is + bee to me; I have incurred the hazard, and I must abide 
induced her to walk out with him. Whilst in company, he candidly told | the penalty !’ 

her that his mind had been remarkab'y impressed on first seeing her, and that it he last morning of ber earthly existence arrived. She had slept, I was 
was his wish and design to make her his wife, if she would permit him that hap- | told, much and calmly —— the night ; and, when roused at six by the watch- 
piness. He next stated that be was a colonel in the Russian service , and | ers, expressed herself ‘greatly refreshed by eight hours of unbroken rest,’ and 
then rose and dressed herself with remarkable alacrity. At seven I saw her 
again; she looked frightfully pale, and her features had the fixedness and 


rigidity of marble; but neither tear nor sigh escaped her. Her nerve was fully 
whieh was, that the martial law of Russia required that every officer, previous | equal to her hour of extremity. She replied promptly to a question I put to 


to marrying, should first obtain the permission of the emperor. ‘This he pro- | her, and then made it her last request that I would abstain from touching upon 
mised to procure, provided that, upon considering his proposition, her decision | any religious topic ! 
should be favourable to his hopes. In that case, it would be necessary for her Meanwhile the hum of the dense multitude gathered around the building was 
to come over to him to Poland, to complete their nuptials. distinctly audible even in the prison ; and the depressing effect of that low, 
As may naturally be supposed, the poor girl was astonished and overpowered | booming, deepening murmur, heard at such an hour, and under such circum 
at this unexpected announcement. She knew not what to think of it; and | stances, none can estimate save those who have listened to it. At eight the 
after considering it for some time, as the difficulties of the case and the per- | melancholy procession began to move. As the criminal was on the point of 
plexities of her mind increased, she wrote to her father, soliciting his counsel | joining it, the under-sheriff, by the express wish, it was understood, of the judge, 
guidance. This step coming to the knowledge of the colonel, he accom- | stepped forward and asked her whether she acknowledged the justice of her 
panied it with a most gentlemanly and courteous letter, expressive of his hon. | sentence ! 
our and affection. ‘I assert now,’ was her reply, firmly and distinetly given, ‘as I have done 
The father was puzzled. He looked with suspicion on the colonel’s designs ; | from the first, that neither directly nor indirectly had I any knowledge or share 
felt anxious for his daughter's safety ; and was averse to the measure. The | in Mr. Ampthill’s death. If he died by poison, it was neither mixed nor 
poor man at length consulted a friend, who viewed the case more favourably, | presented by me.’ 
and approved of the match. Still, the father hesitated, and left it to his| The querist seemed disconcerted by her reply, and was apparently about to 
daughter to act as she pleased. Meantime the colonel departed for Poland, | remodel his question, when the prisoner abruptly turved from him with ‘ Enough 
bot without obtaining the girl's positive consent. of this! Gentlemen, I am ready. I would fain shorten this bitter hour.’ 
Some months after, he wrote once more to the father, stating to the old man Another minute, and we stood upon the drop. 
his anxiety for his daughter's arrival. ‘ For did you but know, sir,” said he, Mine has been a chequered life; many have been the painful scenes I have 
“my feelings, I am sure you would send her upon the wings of the wind.” | had to witness, and many my Gistressing recollections of the gloomy past; bu: 
The girl consented. A third letter came, informing her that a certain vessel | never did I feel more sensibly the painfulness of my unenviable appointment 
then all in the London docks was about to proceed to Mantzic, and that he, | than when I stood beside that wretched, but most determined woman. The 
the colone!, had made every arrangement with the captain for her voyage, | bearing of the prisoner, the crime for which she was condemned, the doubt 
during which the most minute and delicate attention would be paid to her | which hung over her case, the sullen, deep, and swelling roar of the mob,—a 
comfort; and that, on her arrival in port, she was to proceed forthwith to the | roar in which no word could be accurately caught, and no voice was distinctly 
house of his friend, the English consul, where she would be received as one | audible, but which, if I undersiood at all its strange and peculiar monotone, 
of the family, and have toremain till he could despatch a confidential person | betokened hostility and impatience—each and all of these attendant circum. 
to conduct her to his own residence. He further directed her to apply to} stances aggravated the horror of the scene. 
another friend of his in London, who, he said, would atiend her to ispect| It was as I expected. The moment she made her appearance a yell of 
the vessel She did so; and the gentleman came the next morning in his | exultation burst from the heaving, restless, excited multitude below. It was 
carriage, and conducted her to the docks. Here the poor girl was anxious to | no partial feeling—it was not the splenetic ebullition of a few coarse-minded 
know of the captain what was to become of her, should things not turn out as | and merciless individuals,—it was loud, vehement, and general. Had her 
she expected. * You shall, in that event, remain under my protection,” said | personal appearance been prepossessing,—had she been youthful or handsome, 
the captain, “ and I will bring you safe back to your friends,” | had she looked gentle and resigned, [ am persuaded, so capricious is the feeling 
Matters being thus settled, during the few remaining days of the ship con- | of a mob, that her reception would have been less ferocious and appalling ; but 
tinuing in port, the gentleman who had escorted her came and took her out | the spectators thought that in her marked and repulsive visage they recognized 
once or twice, for an airing, with his lady, and encouraged her to cheer up for | the features of a ruthless murderess, and vented that opinion in the manner 
the voyage But here another difficulty sprung up, the want of suitable clothes ; | most consonant to their convictions. 
which was obviated by a friend advancing a few pounds to complete her| She felt this. ‘And they too condemn me!’ was her remark,— thirst for 
wardrobe. The colonel, however, had previously offered to take her just as | my blood—are eager to witness my dying struggles. Be it so! Be quick, sir,’ 
she was. At length she sailed, and learned, for the first time, during her | said she, addressing the hangman ; ‘ these worthy people are impatient, and | 
passage, that owing to some alteration in the mode of lading the vessel, a | love not their compauy.’ 
part of the cargo would be discharged at Memel, a port about two hundred| The fatal noose was placed around her neck—a handkerchief was put into 
miles short of their ultimate destination, and where they would remain some | her hand. ‘The under-sheriff and his party retired ; but still 1 hovered near her. 
weeks. This was a sad trial. But it appears that the colonel, ever watchful of | The pale lips moved, | hope—I will ever hope—in prayer. The words ‘mercy 
the interests of his expected bride, had gained intelligence of this change ; | —pardon,' faintly reached me. Was that proud spirit at length bending before 
and on the thip arriving before the town, & man was seen to leave the shore in | its Maker! Did it pass away in accents of prayer and supplication? I trast 
a boat; and when alongside, he held up a letter, “we! of the captain if a| so. 1 watched her every movement with intense and painful earnestness, but 
lady answering to the address upon it was on board) On being informed that! not long. A few seconds, and she gave the fatal signal, and passed, amid the 
there was, he handed it up the side of the vessel, saying that his instructions | execrations of her fellows, into the dread presence of her Maker ! 
were to receive the lady, and conduct her to the house of the English consul ; | ° * ° * * 
which he did. The latter was a Frenchman, and though the kindest attentions | Vivid and extraordinary is the feeling,—and a kindred confession will, I 
were paid to her by the family, yet owing to the parties not well understanding | think, be made by all chaplains,—which arises in the breast of a spiritual direc- 
each other's language, little information could be gained by heras to her future tor towards a condemned criminal. It is not, indeed, that in the peril of the 
destiny. She remained at Memel some time, il a messenger arrived from | man's position you forget the nature of his crime, or lose, in your sorrow for the 
the colonel to attend her on her journey. They set out in an open carriage, | individual, your abhorrence of his practices ; but in his hazardous condition you 
and travelled seven days and five nights into the interior of the country, tll | find a source of intense and ab:ding interest, which would have arisen under no 
they arrived at Bialystok, a small town on the nght bank of the Niemen, once | other circumstances. He is an object on which your thoughts perpetually 
belonging to Poland, but now attached to the Russian crown, and containing a | dwell ; again and again does the question recur whether ‘att has been done 
population of about five thousand inhabitants, together witn a royal castle and | that could be done by you, to inform him, console him, prepare him!’ And if 
gerdens—one of the summer residences of the emperor, to whose staff the | his state of mind be unsatisfactory, if he evince no symptoms of repentance, 
colonel was attached. Here she was agreeably and unexpectedly introduced | and betray no emotions of shame and regret, this feeling deepens into an ex- 
into the family of a resident English physician, where her lover met her. Two | cess of the most irritable and ungovernable anxiety. Beset by it, weeks elapsed 
days elapsed in making the necessary bridal preparations ; and on the morning | before | could banish from my memory the closing scene of Teresa Gray, and 
of the third, the colonel, accompanied by a friend, proceeded to church, followed | the state of mind in which she met it. ‘The mooted question pursued me, 
by the carriage of one of the princesses, in which was ihe princess, the in- | ‘Was her dying declaration true,—and she herself, as she averred, wholly in- 
tended bride, and two ladies ; his excellency, the governor, and other friends, | nocent !—or did she pass into eternity with a lie upon her lips, and was she 
completing the procession. | Ampthill’s cool and malignant murderess' The evidence was wholly circum- 
Previous to the girl's ceparture from England, she hed promised her father | stantial: but was it not possible for judge and jury to be alike misled! If so, 
that she would send him a duly attested copy of the marriage indenture. This | who is the guilty party, and what the temptation to so fou! a crime! 
she did; but the person to whose care it was intrusted, after keeping it| The emotions of irritation and uncertainty were not permitted to subside by 
several months, returned it to her, having been disappointed in his expected | the strange rumour which, from time to time, reached me. I learned that, 
voyage. During this interval of suspense and anxiety, the feelings of the | within a month after Teresa's execution, Ampthill’s widow married a labourer 
poor man were very distressing. He thonght of his daughter with fearful | on the farm, a man of drunken habits and depraved character. Further inqui- 
apprebensions; his mind, to use his own phrase, “ was in a terrible turmoil.”’ | ries led mo to believe the report well-founded that she had been this fellow’s 
At length the wished.for document arrived, and dispelled his fears; since | mistrest during her husband's lifetime. He treated her—the result would have 
which several letters have been received from the fair adventuress to her father, | been extraordinary bad it been otherwise—with great contempt and cruelty ; 
expressive of her having realized her fondest hopes, and the happiness she | and, on her remonstrating with him for his extravagance and excess, was more 
enjoys in the society of her husband whom she describes as the most amiable | than once heard to reply, ‘ Keep a civil tongue in your head, mistress, or some 
and best of men. His com ny, she says, is universally courted, and he is \ 


| day I may be tempted to tell a tale that will hang you.’ Whether this remark 
esteemed and beloved by all. Their house is situated in the principal street ; | had any reference to her former husband's fate her own conscience could best 
its furniture is neat and elegant, but not sumptuous; and they have three | determine ; but, be its bearing what it might, it invariably silenced her. 
servants. Their mode of spending the day is this: after breakfast she retires| 1 was musing one morring on these, and similar well-authenticated state- 
to dress, and then site down to her French lessons (it being the language of | ments, and had half persuaded myself that they cleared up much that was mys- 
the place, and one of which she is ignorant); at two they dige ; 


in the after- | terious in Teresa Gray's defence, when a middle-aged cousin paid me a passing 
noon she works, while he reads te her till five; they then walk together into the | visit, en rowte for the Midland Circuit. I told him my misgivings as to the issue 


governor's gardens (abounding with the finest orange trees in Europe), ot | of the late trial, adding, ‘the real version will yet be given to us: murder will 
mto the large pine forests that surround the town. ‘These are stocked with | out.’ . 

wild deer, various kinds of game, squirrels, and birds of beautiful plumage.| ‘A popular, but fallacious saying,’ was his reply. ‘Many a murder has been 
After tea, the remainder of the evening is devoted to reading and conversation. | committed of which the perpetrators have escaped detection; witness my 


that he was born in England, and had come over to see his native country 
and friends ; that he was about to return to Poland to join his regiment. If, 
however, she gave her consent, there would be but one obstruction to their union, 
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THE FOREIGN AMBASSADRESS. 
In the town of Ilfracombe, one of the sweetest and most icturesque 
meny lovely watering-places whieh line the Devon porn dh mt. ~ ae yg a 
twenty years ago, a Mr. Meddlycott, ‘ a general practitioner.’ 
His reputation with the ladies stood high. He had had the honour of brit.g- 
by 





le Meddlycott. What 


ing imto the world half the squirearchy of his district, and was considered 
all the caudie-loving gossips for fifty miles round as a ‘very famous man.’ 
Yea and infirmities had stolen upon him, and he was meditating a retreat 
from the more aetive duties of his calling, when, one Christmas eve, he received 
a letter, bearing the London post-maris, requesting him to be ‘ without fail in 
or near Ilfracombe the ensuing day, when a lady from a considerable distance 
— — ure the express purpose of consulting him.’ 

Never did a letter assail more successfully the foibles of the party to w 
it was addressed. 4 om 

‘My fame, then, has reached the metzopolis !'—so ran the gentle whisper 
of gratified vanity— A lady from a considerable distance,—London, without 
doubt,—desires to consult me. A person, unquestionably, of consideration, 
from the handsome inelosure which the letver contains. Ah! sooner or later 
merit is appreciated even in this world !’ 

And with this soothing apophthegm Mr. Meddlycott smoothed down his 
waistcoat, and sallied forth on his usual rounds with a countenance beaming 
with self-complacency. 

Christmes day arrived, dark, dreary, and vempestuous,—mid-day, without 
one glimpse of san, had passed,—and twilight had given place to a night of 
pitchy darkness, without bringing any tidings of the expected arrival. The 
heading of the letter, ‘ strictly confidential,’ had excluded Mrs. Meddlycott 
from all knowledge of its contents: and the doctor, having fumed and fidgeted 
for a couple of hours in a way that irritated his helpmate’s curiosity alinost be- 
yond endurance, was about to retire to rest, when a ring at the bell was heard, 
and a note handed in. Its contents rao thus :— 

‘ Mrs. Mackenzie is arrived, and wishes to see Mr. Meddl 
12, Ocean Place.’ 

A few minutes sufficed to bring the doctor to one of the quietest, most se- 
cluded, and yet comfortable lodging-houses near the bay ; on reaching which, 
he was ushered into a small drawing-room, where, veiled, and in travelling cos- 
tume, sat a lady. She was evidently a foreigner ; spoke English imperfectly, 
and with difficulty. Her age appeared about forty, and her look, and manner, 
and breeding, all indicated the woman of refinement and high- breeding. 

There was a pause, of evident and painful embarrassment, when Mr. Meddly- 
cott entered, during which the stranger scanned him as if she would read his 
inmost soul. There was something in the expression of her eye so merciless, 
stern, and defying, that Mr. Meddlycott shrank invoiuntarily from its scrutiny. 

‘I am about to intrust to you, sir, the life of one who is very dear to me. 
Her situation will speedily demsand the exercise of your well-known professional 
skill; and | throw myself confidently on your sense of honour. Before [ in- 
troduce you to my charge, promise me solemnly and sacredly, as in the pre- 
sence of God, that the circumstances under which you meet, and the professionay 
services you may have to render ker, shall never be divulged to human being.” 
The doctor hesitated. 

* Such a pledge is most unusual,’ he remarked, ‘ and—’ 

‘I am aware of it,’ said the lady, earnestly ; ‘ but, under present cireum- 
stances, it is indispensable. Your discretion shall be duly recompensed. Un- 
less that pledge be given, here eur interview must terminate.’ 

‘ What object is my silence to serve 2’ 

* That of concealing the shame of a distinguished family,’ observed the lady, 
bitterly. ‘You are yourself a father, and the honvur of a daughter is incon- 
ceivably dear to you. Need I say more ?’ 

Mr. Meddlycott’s feelings were touched : his vision became suddenly indis- 
tinct ; but it was not the keenness of the evening air which had filled his eyes 
with water. The lady observed and pursued her advantage ; and, before the 
interview closed, the required promise was again exacted and acceded to. 

On the third day after the stranger’s arrival, a hasty summons from Ocean 
Place again brought Mr. Meddlycott’s activity into play, and added fresh fuei 
to the curiosity of his portly lady. On this occasion he was introduced toa 
fair, gentle, dove-eyed girl, whose years appeared barely to exceed sixteen, and 
whom he did not quit till, after many bours’ peril, he left her the mother of a 
very noble boy. Karly on the following morning, when Mr. Meddlycott was 
on the point of starting to visit his youthful patient, he was greeted with the 
astounding intelligence that the whole party had quitted Ilfracombe at day- 
break! ‘ihe house, hired for a month, had been paid for the preceding even- 
ing ; no account was left outstanding ; every article for house consumption had 
been paid for on delivery. They seemed to have vanished without leaving any 
clue to their name or history ; for their only attendant had been an elderly 
female, a German, unable to speak a single word of English. 

A sealed packet was left in charge of the owner of the house, addressed to 
Mr. Meddlycott, by whom it was eagerly opened. It contained a bank-note for 
fifty pounds, and the following brief memorandum :— 


‘ Your skill and attention will never be forgotten ; the inclosed testifies but 
inadequately my sense of both. A similar sum will reach you yearly, so long 
as you are faithful to the trust reposed in you. Be silent and prosper. Be in- 
quisitive and— “M.” 


ycuott immediately. 


Mrs. Meddlycott’s amazement at learning that the foreigners had quitted II- 
fracombe was unbounded and genuine. ‘For a full hour she sat lost in conjec- 
ture. ‘ Who could they be! Which was the invalid! Were they sisters ? 
or mother and daughter? or aunt and niece? ‘What had brought them to II- 
fracombe ? What had driven them from it! Washer husband in the secret? 
How many, and whom, did that secret involve 7’ 

She thought and thought till she was in a perfect fever of curiosity. Twen- 
ty times a-day did her dear gossips ask her for an explanation of that myste- 
rious arrival and departure, and as many times had she the painful mortification 
of confessing that she was as much in the dark as themselves! In vain did she 
betake herself to that high settee in that portentous bow-window which com- 
manded the main street of Ilfracombe,—that conspicuous and dreaded obser- 
vatory, in which so large a portion of her life was passed,—in which so many 
reputations had been murdered, so many “ facts’? promulgated which never 
had had the slightest foundation,—so many marriages announced as “ certain,” 
which had never been contemplated,—so many conversations repeated which had 
never taken place. Oh! if those walls could have spoken, what a budget of 
scandal would they not have disclosed ! 

Nor was Mr. Meddlycott less uneasy ca bis part. A very painful suspicion 
had taken possession of his mind. The departure of the foreigners from I[\fra- 
combe had been described to him by an eye-witness clearly and distinctly 
enough. They had quitted it, as they had reached it, in a dark green travel- 
ling-earriage, without crest or armorial bearing of any description. The 
younger lady seemed a great invalid, and was carefully muffled up. She was 
carried rather than assisted into the vehicle, the blinds of which were instantly 
drawn down. The elder lady gave the necessary directions relative to the ar- 
rangement of the luggage and their intended route ; while the whole attention 
of the German waiting-woman seemed devoted to the comfort of her youthful 
mistress, 

But where was the cuitp* 


No description of their departure made any mention of this appendage ; nor 
did Meddlycott, bearing his promise of secresy in painful remembrance, dare to 
put a direct and open question on the point. The more he reflected on the oc- 
currences of the last eight-and.forty hours, the more uneasy did he become. 
The gleam of that cold, hard, remorseless eye, when the crisis of the mothez’s 
agony came on, the beseeching look of the younger female, the scowl with 
which that look was answered by the elder,—the muttered imprecation with 
which she received the helpless infant from the doctor's hands,—the grasp with 
which she clutched it, as it she could have wrung its little neck, and exulted in 
the deed,—all these minute circumstances recurred to the medical man’s mind, 
and rendered his repose unusually restless and broken *I wish I had never 
seen the parties !' was his hearty, but involuntary, ejaculation, as he turned 
himself for the twentieth time on his uneasy pillow. 

Years rolled on; and punctually did the promised sum arrive. Nor was 
this all. When the doctor's eldest daughter was married, a bank-bill for twenty 
pounds, in an envelope bearing the Paris post-mark, made its appearance, on 
which was a pencilled memorandum, * Towards the bride's trousseau.’ When 
his second son was on the eve of sailing for India, a similar sum was forwarded 
under a similar post-mark, directed in the same small, neat, feminine hand, 
‘Towards the young man’s outfit.’ It was clear that there was a sleepless 
vigilance exercised in some unknown quarter over Mr. Meddlycott’s domestic 
arrangements ; which, though productive of specific advantage, caused at ow 
a feeling of vague, but most disagreeable apprehension to overcloud that worthy 
gentleman's mind. 

Other changes were at hand. Soon after the cadet’s departure for — 
the angel death called for Mrs. Meddlycott, She belonged to the ‘ Independent, 
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evening, as she was drawing 
ed one ¢ career, that ber husband had been kind and 
qutifui aad and that her own health up to 
perfectly eommierre rt ; 

+ All have their trials,’ was her brief comment. 

‘True; but you——’ 

<T have had mine! That mystery in Ocean Place I 
though I tried for years at it! But now all ws as one !” 
sion when thoroughly foiled. f 

+ But that matter is really beneath consideration—quite trifle—utterly un- 
important.’ 

‘ You think so?” said she, quickly ; ‘I don’t; and never did. 
cloaked, I grant you: some day or other, however, 
uoravelled there !’ 

+ But you die happy?” Pe ; 

‘| stould have died happier could I have divined what those foreigners came 
to Ilfracombe about! And **-a, they left it at such an extraordinarily early 
hour! How it has puzzled « 

These were her last words: and, as Mr. Quaint, 
observed, they were not edifying.” ; 1 

The resignation with which Mr. Meddlycott met his loss was quite exempta 
He was never heard to utter a single murmur! ‘ It was his duty, he said, ‘ to 
acquiesce readily and cheerfully. There never was such a woman. That all 
Ilfracombe admitted. But when he finished off by saying that he ‘ could never 
hope to replace her,’ there were some ladies of a certain age who thought that 
quite a ‘ non sequitur’ FON 

To dissipate his grief, he determined, for the first time in his life, to visit 
London. It was May: town was fall: and, as he was looking about on the, to 
him, unusual bustle, he ran against a respectably-dressed woman, to whom he 
vegen forthwith to apologise. The female started when she heard the sound of 
his voice ; and, when he had finished his sentence, looked up in his face with an 
expression of downright terror, whch to him was inexplicable. He commenced 
his excuses de novo: the party uttered no word of reply : but, with a counte- 
nance of ashy paleness and a quivering lip, turned abruptly from him, and was 
soon lost in the crowd. The demeanour of the woman annoyed him ; and the 
more, as he fancied that her features were not strange to him : but where, or 
under what circumstances they had previously met, he was unable to recall. 

‘ My bluff North Devon face frightened the lady,’ said he, as he detailed the 
rencontre to a friend. ‘ My pretensions to good looks were always questionable, 


could never penetrate, 
Her favourive expres- 


It is carefully 
an awful mystery will be 


the Independent minister, 


lary 


but that my visage in my old age actually alarms a woman does indeed afflict | 


me ! 
‘ London women are not famed for timidity,’ said his companion drily. 
this rejoinder dismissed the subject. 
Two days afterwards Queen Adelaide held a drawing-room. Anxious to 
obtain a glimpse of that matchless beauty so peculiarly the characteristic of the 


And 


British female aristocracy, Mr. Meddlycott bribed high for the possession of a | 


window within the palace, which commanded an uninterrupted view of the 
company as they alighted from their carriages, and succeeded. 

Those who hed the privilege of the entree came first : and foremost amongst 
these was one whose features riveted his attention. She was young, and very 
beautiful; the small and exquisitely-moulded features; the swan-like neck aud 
marble brow ; the soft and pleading expression of eye that, once seen, could not 
easily be forgotten, recalled her at once to his recollection as his foreign and 
mysterious patient at Ilfracombe. The years that had intervened since they 
met had only added fuiness to her form, and dignity to her carriage ; the same 
mild, calm, gentle, bewitching look of innocence was visible, and hallowed the 
shrine in which it dwelt. 

* Who is that lady?’ said he to a bystander. 

‘I don’t recollect the name at this moment ; but she is a foreign ambassa- 
dress; and that stern, dark, harsh-looking man, by her side, is her husband. 
Lovely as she looks, she is said to be an unhappy wife.’ 

‘Oh! the old story, I presume—a faithless husband ? 
rode away!’ Eh?’ 

‘No; she is childless; and, on the count’s death without issue, his name be- 
comes extinct.’ ai 

‘ Childless !’ repeated Mr. Meddlycott, and fell into a reverie which was 
anyt hing but agreeable. The next morning he returned to Ilfracombe. 

He found that during his absence his place had been so successfully supplied 
by his son, and that matters altogether wore so satisfactory an appearance, that 
he resolved to carry into effect his long-cherished project of retiring altogether 
from his profession, and becoming a gentleman at large. 

The house in Ocean Place, which the foreigners had so temporarily occupied, 
was vacant, and to be sold. He liked the situation, and its easy distance from 
the bay ; gave a fancy price, and became the proprietor. Poor man! He 
little foresaw at that moment the results by which that acquisition was to be 
accompanied. The house was nicely fitted up; and, with the exception of 
re-papering a room intended for his own study, no outlay seemed necessary 
But when did the owner of a property recently acquired settle quietly down 
into the conviction that no alteration was requisite ? 

Mr. Meddlycott’s anxiety to detect imperfections, and remedy deformities, 
had been but imperfectly gratified, when late one evening it struck him that 
the hearthstone of the kitchen fire-place did not lie altogether square and even, 
and he resolved that then and there—all the servants being in bed—he would 
himself raise the block, and ascertain the intervening obstacle. He accom- 
plished his task with infinite difficulty; and, as a reward, discovered the skele- 
ton of a male infant! 

Here was a prize for honest industry! This was curiosity obtaining itsown 
reward! So much for an anxious and inquiring spirit! ‘The pursuit of know- 
ledge under difficulties !’ 

Mr. Meddlycott was sleepless that night, and the next. 

‘Curse the child!’ said he, audibly, when he rose fagged and jaded the 
next morning ; ‘it came into the world, I believe, for no other purpose than to 
perplex me! And yet,’ said he, when the calm, still voice of reason obtained 
audience, ‘after all, it is but a case of suspicion. It does not necessarily follow 
that these are the remains of that infant which I brought into the world, but 
could never afterwards trace. They may be those of the child of some other 
woman. Fifty different parties have inhabited the house since that eventful 
evening. Again, why may not this child have died a natural death, and 
been secreted here, from the pressure of poverty, and from no improper or 
murderous motive? One point, however, is most satisfactory, and that is, that 
the late Mrs. Meddlycott is gone to her rest. Had this discovery taken place 
during the life-time of that exemplary woman, and come in any shape under 
her cognizance, all Ilfracombe, nay, all Devon, would have rung with her right 
eous indignation. Such were her rigid notions of propriety ; the necessity she 
felt of making an example of all unfortunate females ; such her impression that 
the law of the land should be duly obeyed, and all sin and wickedness made to 
fly before it, that I do verily believe she would have hung me up before my own 
door as an accessary after the fact. Wel! there is balm in every bottle if 
we but shake it. I said, when Mrs. M. died, “‘ there was much to be thankful 
for.’ retain the same opinion.’ : 

But this was not the invariable current of his reflections upon the subject 
There were moments when the most painful surmises agitated his mind. * Am 
I justified in maintaining my studied reserve on the subject? These moneys 
which have from time to time reached me, are they the price of blood! My 
promise of secresy was undoubtedly given: am I, at no period, aud under no 
circumstances, justified in recalling it! This last discovery—is it proper, pro- 
fessional, or creditable, to observe unbroken silence respecting it !’ 

These were reflections which ever and anon occurred to and harassed him. 
His friends observed a marked difference in his spirit and demeanour. He grew 
nervous, restless, irritable ; and at times would wake up out of apparently a 
most painful reverie with the unintelligible ejaculation, ‘ That most abominable 
child!’ To change the scene, divert his thoughts, amuse and interest him,— 
for the mind, his friends imagined, was overtasked, as well as the bodily frame 
weakened,—his son-in-law proposed that he should pay them a visit at 


Paris, where he and his wife were then residing. 
at once. 


“ He loved, and he 


The invitation was accepted 


Paris is Pleasure’s head-quarters. It is the Canaan of the idler 
its boundary the wings of time seem doubly feathered 
where, possitle for the heartsick to escape from himself. Upon no nation in the 
world does the pursuit of pleasure sit so gracefully as the French. Their ver- 
satility of character ; the rapidity with which they pass from one emotion to 
another; the ease with which they adapt themselves to circumstances , their 
turn for badinage ; and the importance with which they invest trifles, render a 
temporary sojourn in their capital a very joyous affair. All hail to thee, gay 
city of Paris, with thy filthy trotroirs and well-dressed women' 

Mr. Meddlycott seemed to enter right heartily into the abandonnement of the 
hour. His spirits rallied, and his appetite improved. But still Mr Essington’s 
3 .Tprise was great when one evening, as they were promenading the Boulevards, he 
observed his worthy father-in-law look very fixedly—and had he been a younger 
man, very impudenily,—on the features of a stout, short, square, stolid-faced 
woman, who slowly passed them. Then, as ifnot satisfied with that prolonged 
survey of ber person, he quitted, abruptly enough, his son’s arm, and gave 
chase. The female looked back; and when she saw him mending his pace, 


appeared alarmed, and quickened hers. From a walk it became a run, and 
both speedily were out of sight. 










“Whew” cried the son-in law, OY a eae cneate a 
for an old gentleman of sixty-four! very last species of escapade of 
which | should have aceused my honoured relative. What a mercurial gen- 
tleman he must be! Ha! ha! ha! It is well the late Mra. Meddiycott ts at 
rest. , whether she will remain so under these circumstances is to ne 
questionable.’ 

In avout twenty minutes the old gentleman regained bis son-in-law, very 
much winded. 

* T have lost her!’ cried he, in a tone of vexation. 

‘ Not for want of giving chase,’ said the other, drily. 

* She 's an old acquaintance of mine,’ an the doctor. 

* So I conjectured,’ was the reply of his dutiful son 

‘Tut! you cannot imagine—’ 

‘| imagine nothing,” returned Essington, bursting into a roar; ‘what I ac- 
tually witnessed was quite sufficient,—an elderly gentleman in full chase of a 
very <rlimnry-lovkiag lady: The construction I am to gather from so extraor- 
dinary a phenomenon you can best determine.’ ' 

* That woman is in possession of a fact which I am most anxious to ascertain 
My own future peace is involved in it. I have encountered her before, in the 
public streets of London, where she avoided me. She has done so still more 
markedly to-day.’ 

* Yes,’ said Essington maliciously; ‘of her avoiding you there can be but 
little doubt; nor of your de'erminately seeking her.’ 

‘I have only a single question to put to her,’ said the doctor, musingly ; 
‘that answered, I will never molest her again.’ 

*A single question,’ said the young man jestingly 
modest man than I thought." 

‘IT cannot explain myself further, rally me as you will.’ 

* For that lay your account, goveroor, most assuredly, during the remainder 
of your stay in Paris. But, come, dinner waits! We are an hour beyond 
time. The claret will be hot, and the soup cold.’ 

The tide of engagements set in so strongly for several succeeding days after 
| this occurrence, that no opportunity was given to either party for again ad. 
verting to the subject. One morning, however, after breakfast, the doctor was 
jocularly asked by his son-in-law if he would join him in a walk to a distant 
part of Paris. ‘ Who knows,’ added he, ‘ but that we may again catch a 
glimpse of your incognita?’ 

‘She shall not escape me a second time,’ said the old gentleman sturdily. ‘1 
will cal! in the assistance of the gensd’armerie.’ 

‘The yensd’armerie! If it were not too absurd, I should say we were under 
surveillance already.’ 


‘Pshaw! who would think it worth while to watch my movements '’ said 
Mr. Meddlycott. 


‘I know not,’ returned his son, with more gravity of manner than the occa- 
sion seemed to warrant ; ‘but the impression is strong on my mind that our 
movements are dogged. I have lived sufficiently long in Paris to be conversant 
with some of the tricks of the police; and I cannot resist the suspicion that 
one in disguise is daily on our trav’ 


* Come, you are 4 more 








‘Be it so. He will find it difficult to connect me with any treasonable at. 
tempt, I fancy. I am not going to become one of the movement party at my 
time of life. 


I have too great a desire to carry my head on my shoulders, and 
to die quietly in my bed." 

‘ But, the bare idea of being subjected to such espionage is painful.’ 

‘ Not to one who is conscious of having given no just grounds for it,’ returned 
the doctor stoutly. And yet he closed his remark somewhat singularly with a 
sigh. 

Evening came on, and found Mr. Meddlycott at the opera. At the end of 
the first act a noise in an adjoining box attracted his attention ; surrounded by 
a brilliant party, and accompanied by the elder foreigner, whose marked fea- 
tures he so well remembered, there sat the foreign ambassadress! He looked 
at her for a few moments calmly and attentively, to satisfy himself of her iden- 
tity ; and then turned for information to a garrulous French deputy near him. 

‘That! oh yes! every information is at Monsieur's service,’—the customary 
French bow closed the sentence. ‘ That is the Countess Her husband 
was ambassador from the —-— Court to that of St. James's. A pretty, but 
unhappy-looking woman.’ 

* And the elderly female on her left ?’ 

‘Speak low when you speak of her. She is the very genius of intrigue 
That woman is connected remotely with more than one crowned head in Eu- 
rope. She has the blood of Catharine de Medicis in her veins ; and the venom 
of that accursed monster in her heart !’ 

‘Her name?’ 





‘The Duchess of ——. But, the less you know of her the better. She is 
aunt to the countess, who is her heir; is a woman of immense wealth; but, 
how acquired, eh? how acquired? The guillotine alone can tell that! But, 
see! she is looking this way. Was there ever seen on earth so savage, so dia 
bolical an expression in a woman's eye? and that jewelled hand. Faugh ! 
there is blood upon it !’ 

‘The there is!’ said the doctor involuntarily, and felt very queer. 

‘Humph! you know best whether you have ever crossed her path. Her 
restless eye is again turned this way, and that with so peculiar a lustre, that, 


excuse me, mon ami, if I do not greatly care about continuing your neighbour. 
We shall meet again. Au revoir!’ 


At this moment Essington joined him. 

‘] have found,’ said the doctor to him in a low, calm tone,‘a clue to the 
mystery which has so long harassed me. This is neither time nor place for 
the disclosures I am about to make ; but, as we walk homewards this evening, 
1 am resolved to burst the seal of secrecy hitherto imposed on me,—to disbur- 
then my conscience,—and make a clear breast cf it.’ 

The ballet terminated soon afterwards; and, as they slowly sought Mr. 
Meddlycott’s home, the latter divulged to his son-in law all the circumstances 
connected with the foreigner’s visit to Ilfracombe. While the narrator was 
about midway in his tale, a passenger, shabbily-dressed, lounged carelessly 


past them ; and, in so doing, observed, as if addressing another individual— 
* There is safety in silence !’ 





‘Comical, isn’t it?’ said Essington, ‘ under present circumstances '’ 


not comic, vein ;’ and he gravely resumed his confessions 
‘ Pass, sir!—pray pass!’ said the speaker, at another period of his tale, when 


and apparently to listen to his conversation. 

‘Mille pardons, messieurs,’ was the reply, with a bow, and a shrug, and a 
grimace, without which no Frenchman can, to his own apparent satisfaction, 
discharge any of the common courtesies of life. 

‘ Now, but for the fashionable air of that fellow,’ said Meddlycott, ‘1 rhould 


upon in Paris ; but, what is your opinion, Essington, of this history !’ 

‘ Singular enough !’ said the young man; ‘ but I see not how you could have 
acted otherwise than you did. 
your information is so very vague. 
it is.’ 














‘It cannot; and it shall not. But I will explain myself more fully to-morrow 
Good night!’ 

Ah! that to-morrow ! how often to the most eager and self-confident does it 
never arrive! ‘The next morning the doctor failed to present himself, as usual, 
at the breakfast-table. Essington, about eleven, went in search of him. He 
was out. His servant said, that while dressing two strangers had sent up their 
cards, and begged to see him ; that they had asked him to eecumpany them to 
some house in the Faubourg (which the servant could not remember), to inspect 
some very curious anatomical preparations; that their description seemed to in- 


terest Mr. Meddlycott greatly ; and that, after breakfasting with him, they had 
all three left the house in company. 





| this Judas to enjoy in peace the price of blood. 


‘pinata 


“THE LAST OF ‘THE CARBONARI. 
56 Yelk tig BY L. MARIOTTI. 

itaries sat at their large wooden blocks 
of thorns, the nails, the cup, all the mystic emblems 
mankind. The tapers burnt dimly before the 
Theobald frowned grimly from wall. The master of the 
struck thrice with his axe on the massive desk before him. 


on the right, the apprentices were ranged on the left, and the Grand Master 
was covered. 


The latter was a prest, he was the prior of the Benedictines at M aud 
the grand lodge, or Alta Vendita, was held in a gloomy cell under a 
ranean vaults of his monastery. 


_ Father Romuaido was a stern-looking man. There was in the marble brow, 
in the thin livid lips of the friar, as he sat there enthroned, a stedfast rigidity, a 
blank austerity, such as might well baffle the skill of the most searching eye. 
It seemed as if the facial nerves had been purposely severed or bound so as to 
dost) all sense, and cut off all communication between the inward and the 
outward man. 


Father Romualdo was, in fact, but vaguely known in the world. Belong: 
to an order since tine im ial conspicuous for liberal taste and classe 
learning, the prior enjoyed the greatest reputation as a scholar within and 
without the walls of his convent. He was considered an ambitious man. He 
was called a hypocrite, an unbeliever, a fanatic, a voluptuary—inconsistent and 
contradictory charges. The fact is that few men could boast having obtained 
even the most transient insight into his thoughts. In the gayest circles in which 
the comparatively mild rules of his order occasionally allowed him to mingle, 
his appearance was an object of ill-disguised dread and aversion, and the most 
buoyent spirits sank helpless and lifeless, paralyzed by his forbidding appear- 
a 


nee. 
But the Carbonari knew, revered, and trosted h 


tive sagacity, the wary monk bad spied them; he had tracked them out from 
the very begining of their operations. He had held out his hands, he had 
joined them ; the ascendency of bis mighty intellect had raised him to the su- 
preme dignities, and their mysterious rites were now celebrated under his 
presidency, within the walls of his cloistered residence, under the inviolable 
sbade of the sanctuary 

It was in 1821, a year of gloom and consternation in Italy, The insurrec- 
tions of Naples and Turin had been stifled in blood. The secret conspiracies 
of those two provinces were traced up to the neighbouring states, Proscrip- 
tions commenced at Modena as well as at Milan, Florence, and Rome. Arrests 
and desertion thinned the Carbonari ranks, and the few who at the priors 


bidding met at the convent of St. Gervaso, bore on their pale countenances 
the marks of terror and dismay 


But Father Romualdo was calm and secure. 








um. With a priest's inquisi- 


His dark, steady eye rested 
successively on the faces of every person assembled, and wheo at last he spoke, 


his unfaltering voice sounded as full, solemn, and commanding as ever u did 


from the pulpit when it denounced the wrath of Heaven against the crimes of 
mankind. 


* Hear me, dear and good cousins, We are here assembled, perhaps for the 


last time. The good cause in which we enlisted succumbs under the strokes 
of resistless tyranny. Our bond of holy brotherhood is for the moment dis- 
solved. 


Let every one provide to his safety ; only, before we part—belore the 
base instinct of self-preservation estranges us from each other, we have a svcred, 
a sad, a terrible duty to fulfil. Many of our good cousins have been thrown into 
the dungeons of the citadel. None of the remaining few ever seek their pil- 
lows without shuddering at the reverle that may await them on the morrow. 
Hitherto we were at a loss to account for the suddenness of the enemy's move- 
ments, for the unerring aim with which the shafie of his vengeance were 
levelled at us. But now the source of our desolation is revealed. The author 
of our disasters is known. It is hard for me to avow it, It pains me more 
grievously than if] saw one-half of our brethren ascending the scaffold. But 
God himself, whose crucified image stands before me, found a false friend 
among his chosen twelve. Even so we have a traitor amongst us, Vincenzo 
Besini—he who only a fortnight ago, sat here, a brother, a master amongst the 
highest of us—Besini, it has been averred beyond the least shade of doubt, had 
repeated audiences of the duke. Here is the evening Gazette, reporting his 
appointment to the directorship of the police,’ 

This information occasioned a general movement of surprise. 

‘ Brethren,’ continued the formidable friar, ‘ what say you '—shall we suffer 
You do not forget the words 
of the awful oath by which we are bound to our sect, Our dastardly betrayer 
himself is well aware of the retribution with which each of his associates have 
sworn to visit all apostacy, He has voluntarily joined us, voluntarily acknow- 
ledged the authority of our unrelenting jurisdiction, voluntarily entered into our 
mutual compact of self-defence, laid down his life as a pledge of his honour and 
truth. From the first moment of his cowardly defection, he knew that the 
dagger stood lified up against his perjured breast, and he only flattered himself 
that sheer terror or impotence would stay the avenging stroke. Now is the 
time for decision. A heartless renegade is selling us to a relentless tyrant. 
The words of arbitrary law hang over our devoted heads. Vincenzo 
holds our lives and those of our mmprisoned brethren in his hands. 
thus have our fate in his keeping and live! Again: resort to the words of our 
oath. What becomes of hita that reveals our secret proceedings, and betrays 
his sacred engagement |’ 

‘He dies! cried more than one voice from the master's bench. 

‘You have said it,’ exclaimed the cowled president, solernniv, ‘ His sentence 
is implied in the very words of our unalterable statutes. Yet if any of our good 
cousins can allege only one word in refutation, or even in extenuation of his 
guilt, we are prepared to hear him.’ 

An ominous silence reigned over the awe-stricken assembly. 

‘ Odoardo Besini withdraw,’ said the grand master, turning towards a grey. 
haired mild-looking man, seated on hie mght hand, at the head of the master's 
bench, * your feelings towards your elder brother disqualify you from sitting 
among his judges.’ 


‘I am « Carbonaro here, and no brother,’ answered the patriot, firmly. ‘I 
claim my right to vote with the rest of my cousins,’ 


Can he 














have pronounced him one of those cursed eavesdroppers one is ever stumbling | #0 Italian hero with which the readers of English novels and annuals are 








| 


| 


} 


The secret suffrages were collected, and sentence of death was unanimously 


‘ Yes,’ returned the doctor moodily ; ‘ but what I am saying is in the tragic, | pronounced 


* By the terms of our regulations,’ said the president, ‘the judgment having 
emanated from the supreme councils of the masters, the execution devolves 


a party having the appearance of a military officer, seemed to hang on his steps, | 4pon some of the junior members of the community. Let such of the ap- 


prentices as feel inclined to volunteer their services for the good cause, step 
forward.’ 
The 5p sp rose simultaneously, and crowded up to the grand master's 
chair. Lots were drawn, and the choice fell upon one Rodrigo Morandi. 
‘This young Carbonaro answered but little to that dusky representation of 
ne. 
rally familiarized. The purest Lombard blood flowed in his veins, the 
of that hgh-mettled Teutonic race which started from the lett bank of the Elbe 


And now, you cannot adopt decisive measures, | on their way to the conquest of Italy, at the epoch that their Saxon kinsmen 
Take my advice, doctor ; let it rest where | abandoned their homes on the right shore of the same river bound to the invasion 


of Brita. 


Imagine a tall, commanding figure, a severe brow, a calm, intense look, a 
set of handsome, but even in the prime of life, stern, hard-chiselled features. 
Never was there a more sublime personification of manly pride. He was 
scarcely in his twentieth year, but his face and figure bad already received all 
the early development of a southern climate. The colouring of his cheeks was 
slightly bronzed, but the fair complexion of his pale forehead, his hands, and 
what was to be seen of his neck, could hardly be matched, even in England. 
Lip and chin, and all his face, were shaven bare and smooth, while his t 
hazel hair, sleek and glossy, rather efleminately parted on the forehead, fell 
with a graceful bend on his shoulders. 

Of his eyes it was pot easy to assertain the real colour—rather inclined to 
grey than blue; the orbs were full, fresh, and wakeful, as if weariness and 


The dinner-hour came, and passed away. Evening—muidnight—day-break sleep never weighed on their lids; they glared forth with a firm bat yaeant 
brought no tidings of the missing man 


father became extreme. 
admit, Mr. Essington shared. 


but fancy—was received with the most frigid and inexplicable indifference 

On the morning of the fourth day, Mr. Meddlycott’s remains were recognized 
in the Morgue, where they had been placed on being rescued from the Seine the 
preceding evening 

But the circumstances of his death remain enveloped in mystery. No in- 
quiries could ever trace, no investigation could ever identify the parties who had 
called upon him ; nor could any clue ever be found to those ‘ anatomical pre- 
parations’ which he had been so anxjous to examine. His watch, purse, and 
diamond breast-pin, were found uninjured; nor were any marks of violence 
discernible on his person. 

Some sffect to believe that he had committed suicide—a conclusion strangely 
at variance with his easy circumstances, regular habits, reli opinions, and 
cheerful disposition. Others affirm that he perished the victim of a violated 
pod. and that tranquilly, easily, and happily would his days have closed 

he not had the misfortune of encountering the Foreign Ambassedress 
Which conclusion is the right one, the Great Day can alone determine ! 





Every search was made ; every inquiry institut- 


Poor Mrs. Essington’s alarm about her | stare, as if in pursuit of some unsubstential object, far off, somewhere in end- 
In this feeling, to an extent greater than he chose to 


less space 
Rodrigo Morandi belonged to an ancient but decayed family. He was 


Within | ed; messengers were sent in various directions, and a minute descrip‘ion of his | medical student at the university. He studied long and deep. He was reserved 


It is there, if any. | Petson was given to the police, and a handsome douceur promised them for | in his manners and pensive, and with the exception of very few intimate friends, 
promptness and diligence. This jast offer Mr. Essington fancied—it might be | he shunned the haunts and converse of men, 


He seldom spoke, and whenever 
he did it was always in 4 concise, sententious, and almost caustic tone. He 


had been recently admitted among the junior members of the formidable broth- 
erhood over which Father KR do presided. earnestness of his tempeta- 
ment, and the well-known warmth of hia patriotism had won him ao admittance 
amung the apprentices even before he had attained the legal age which could 
entitle him to enter the lodge : so that he was, in fact, the very youngest man 
that was ever initiated into the mysteries of Carbonarism. 

Some of his frieuds remonstrated against the imprudence of charging an inex- 

rienced youth with @ mission fraught with such difficulties and dangers. 

wo of the eldest apprentices, Zoccoli and Ponzom volunteered to take it upon 
themselves, but Morandi remained inflexible. He repeated that since Provi- 
dence bad chosen bin as an instrument of its eternal designs, it could not fail 
to strengthen and support him in the hour of trial. 

We will spare our readers the deseri of the awful ceremonies by which 
the y candidate for homede was for his atrocious deed—the |:- 
bation of baman blood, the consecration of the avenging stiletto, the new and 
























| vee pre. vath by which he devoted himself to the interests of bis sect. 
The of annaty chick b over these «mystic dings has been long 


torn asunder, and the secret rites of the have been found to differ 
rather in purpose than in form from those of the free-masons, which are now, 
as every one knows, reduced to empty talk aad cobetential suppers. 


May the clemency of fan all-righteous God look mercifully on human trans- 
gressions, for here we have a premeditated deed of bloodshed, an assassination 
undertaken in defiance of all divine and human laws, by a youth than 
whom there se was a more upright and generous characier, and in obeds- | 
ence to orders issued by 4 body of men to whom a whole town looked up as 
their best and wisest ci'izens. 

How far the prior’s arguments may be considered sound and equitable—how 
far the concurrence of extraordinary circumstances may go to render wurder 
an excusable, unavoidable, end even meritorious act, Heaven forbid that we 
should ever take wpon ourselves to decide. Since the light of the gospel dawn- 
ed upon the benighted world, the exploits of Harmodius, Timoleon, Bratus, 
and other tyrannicides as well as suicides of antiquity, have been considered 
only as delusions of pagan heroism, and looked upon as anything but enviable 
or imitable examples 

In modern Italy the Pazzi, the Olgiati, the murderers of Alessandro de Medi- 
ci, Pier Luigi Farnese, and a hundred others, were either not actuated by the 

rest motives or their justification rests exclusively on their success. William 
Teil is the only Christian hero whose premeditated act received the unqualified 
absolution of posterity, and, in his case, the unanswerable plea of self-defence 
has been, somewhat gratuitously, urged forward in his exculpation- The same 
argument operated with equal force in favour of the vehmgerichic of the Mo- 
denese Carbonari. With them also it was 4 case of mors tua vita mea, and if 
men were under any circumstances permitted to provide for their own safety 
by all the means in their power, we only wonder why the conspirators dia not 
aim their strokes higher, and attempt the life of the tyrant instead of that of his 
worthless favourite. 

Heaven forbid, we repeat, that these pages should be construed into an apo- 
logy for secret societies and treasonable conspiracies, or that we should be sup 
posed to give our sanction to the opinions of rash patriots who deal with a des- 
pot as with a wild beast, and crush a traitor as they would a snake. Political 
murders, as well as duels and wars, are incompatible with the meek spirit of 

janity. ; 

It is, however, but too easy for us, blessed as we are with our parliament, our 
jury, our rights of petition, our unbounded freedom of opinion, to moralize on 
the excesses to which people deprived of any other means of redress, may be 
driven by despair. We appeal to the intel'igent traveller wno has had leisure 
and inclination to look into the political organization of distracted Italy, whether 
under the infliction of some of the minor vexations of that vile police, he did 
not feel almost as dark a Carbonaro as ever burnt charcoal on the Apennines, 
and whether, had it been in bis power, he would not have helped to overthrow 
astate of things so much more degrading, so much more unsafe and lawless 
than the most riotous anarchy. 

* * * * 

On the main balcony of one of the loftiest palaces in the Piazza di Corte 
there stood Irene Kangoni and Rodrigo Morandi. Irene was the youngest 
daughter of the noblest and woalthiest Modenese family, but notwithstanding 
their wide disparity of rank, the two young persons had been, on the plea of 
near relationship, brought up together with a degree of familiarity rare in Italy 
among the youth of different sex. 

Irene was only a twelvemonth younger than her cousin, Congeniality of 
tastes and pursuits had, in their adolescence, made them indivisible. Irene 
was also a student. She possessed, in common with her cousin, that prema 
ture meditativeness, that deep sensibility, which under powerful excitement is 
#0 easily roused into dangerous enthusiasm, or deepened into wasting melan- 
choly. 

This fatal exuberance of acute and morbid feelings, preying rapidly on a con- 
stitution otherwise sound and healthful, is by no means uncommon in Italy. 

The affections of Irene Rangoni were all centred on her wayward and un- 
settled cousin. Related to him in a degree which, in a Catholic country, 
allowed no warmer feelings, she fancied she loved him only as a brother. His 





reward. Father Romuaido will be at his post, acd the whole covey may be 
found enug in their nest.’ 

, ye ne h a job, His Royal Highness told He 

‘ Ay, ay, you area for such a job, His i me. ! 
he! be !’ chuckled the old sinner, with a fiendish glee. ‘ How foolish they all 
will look! I wivh it were consistent with my dignity to head the expedition. 
I wish I could witness the blanched cheeks and the dropping jaw of that archfox 
ofapriest. A little management, as | said to his Mahine, and we will outwit 
them. Those blunderers at Parma and Bologna have made a sad mess of it. 
They have shaken the charcoal-bag, raised a cloud of dust, and are only laughed 
at for their trouble. But we hold them. From the first to the last they are in 
our power. See if we let only one slip through our fingers.’ 

Thus conversing, the director and his subaltern officer had turned the corner 
of the Rangoni Palace. The last words had scarcely escaped Besini's lips, 
when a man came rushing on the well-watched pair with the swiftness of light. 
fing. The impetus of his onset threw the ill-balenced commissary flat to the 
ground. With his left-hand the aggressor grasped the throat of the new min- 
ister, whilst with his right he buried a dagger in his busom. A shriek was 
heard from one of the baiconies of the Rangoni Palace, and a female form was 
seen falling insensible on the marble floor. Ere any one had so far recovered 
from his surprise as to be aware of what had happened, the assassin darted 
through the crowd, and was soon out of sight. 

The unfortonate minister of the pclice (I leave surgeons to account for the 
fact as they can), stepped forward three or four paces, then turned round 
and stooped to help his companion, who lay still stunved and bewildered on the 
pavement. 

* Look,’ said he, with great coolness, pointing to the handle of the murderous 
weapon that stood stuck upon his breast, close to the knightly ribbon, but 
from which not a drop of blood was seen to trickle out. ‘ Look how they have 
served me!" 

The crowd gathered round; but the director continued his walk without 
leaning on his friend, and refusing the assistance of the most officious bystan- 
ders. fie yawned and stared, but neither staggered nor fainted. 

* Let his royal highness look well to himseif,’ said he. ‘ Who ever heard of 
such an abominable trick? In full daylight too—and look! In sight of the 
Holy Virgin of the Seven Sorrows !—Jesus Maria! Dr. Pilat,’ he added, turn- 
ing to 4 surgeon he met on his homeward progress, ‘I am glad to see you. There 
is a little job for you, you see. Oh! for a quarter of an hour’s interview with 
His Highvess !’ 

Thus he continued talking somewhat incoherently, but always with the great- 
est volubility, proceeding steadily till he reached the door of his house ; his 
friend and the doctor alone following him up stairs. He threw himself on a 


and wild; not adrop of blood issued from the wound, but it was plain death 
was busy at his heart. 

The last wish of the dying wretch was complied with. Four ducal dragoons 
with drawn broadswords dispersed the crowd by which the street.door was be- 
sieged; and behind them, alone, on foot, almost in immediate contact with 
the populace, arrived Francis IV., the Austrian heir of the House of Este, Duke 
of Modena. 

This valiant, firm, enlightened, plausible prince, who, with a territory of a 
few hundred square miles, and somewhat less than half a million of subjects, 
with an army of twelve hundred infantry, and a park of four pieces of artillery, 
has bearded the most colossal powers of Europe, refused to acknowledge the 
King of the Barricades, and by his exactions, virtually banished the English 
from his states—this sagacious depot before whom the Modenese population 
(an anomaly to all the rest of Europe) melts and dwindles amidst the prosperity 
of flourishing peace—this consistent autocrat, whom the French newspapers 
magnify into ‘le Tibére,’ or «le Neron de l'Italie,’ has given flagraut proofs of 
personal intrepidity—whenever he perceived that such exhibitions could be ven 
tured upon with impunity. 

Pale as death, but erect and stately, advanced the heroic duke in the rear of 
four of his bloodthirsty thief-takers, followed by four more of the same honour- 
able corps, rolling his red eyes in all directions, his hand ostentatiously resting 
on the hilt of his sword. He knew very well that the conspirators, whoever 
they might be, after striking so desperate a blow, were not likely to tarry on 





eccentric habits, his ensive, uncommunicative sternness, and even his occa. 
sional fits of irritability, kept on the stretch all the faculties of the companion 
of his juvenile studies, who in her assiduous endeavours to please him, hardly 
thought all her boundless, woman-like devotion commensurate with the happi- 
ness that the mere sight of his countenance conferred upon her 

His presence was warmth and sunshine to her heart. It is true that her 


| the spot ; so, with an air of king-like assurance, he darted angry glances around, 
| as if hurling defiance to the trenbling, crouching rabble, who had been schooled 
| to subjection by several years of summary execution, and stopped on the thres- 
| hold of the house of death, as if for a final bravado, ere he hastened to receive 
the last breath of his devoted servitor. 

At the very moment the duke entered the apartment, the surgeon made the 





cousin's mind had become, of late, a sealed book to her. It was evident that, 
however touched by her more than sisterly kindness, and willing to reciprocate 
it, he deemed her too innocent and pure a being to be trusted with his secret and 
terrible intents. She perceived this—but that very inaccessibility, her very 
consciousness of unworthiness to commune with his vast and aspiring intellect 
increased the idolatrous veneration of the enthusiastic maiden, and gave her 
attachment @ tinge of that vague, shrinking awe, which in those of her sex is 
very often blended with the most expansive affections. 

or the last few weeks the terrors of distracted Carbonarism had estranged 
Morandi from her. The half-greeting, half-chiding tenderness of her beaming 
countenance, contrasted strangely with the abstract and ominous look of the 
designing conspirator. She followed him to the balcony, where he had stationed 
himself with his face baried in his hands, gazing on the opposite facade of the 
ducal palace. 

* Step into my bower, good Rodrigo,’ she said, gently laying hold of his arm, 
* why would you tarry on this glaring balcony! Come, we must rehearse the 
parting scene between Raimondo and Bianca, in the “ Congiura de Pazzi.”’’ 

* We have had already too many rehearsals, my child; the day of perform- 
ance is at hand.’ 

* Why do you tarn your eyes from your own Irene? Why do you look so 
intensely on yon marble palace? It is as hateful to me as to you! Have I 
not loathed tyranny ever since I began reading Alfieri with you! Have you 
not taught me how great, how glorious, how miserable is this Italy, which I 
learnt from you to call my country—oh, rejvice with me, cousin! Next week 
my father takes us all to Scandiano. There is no court there, no duke, or any 
of his satellites. There are only our vine-clad hills, our pine groves around, 
and God's own blue canopy of heaven above us.’ ’ 

* Tyranny, like the Divinity, is omnipresent.’ 


* We will take our books, our drawings, our harp with us to the country. | 


Cousin Rodrigo will join us. On, by the way, I believe I can sing you that 
patriotic air which my brother sent me from Naples,—come, it is a Carbonari 
gong. I should be arrested, you know, if they heard me sing it. Therefore do 
I love to sing it.’ 

As she said this the affectionate girl, adding a gentle violence to her words, 
pulled her cousin by the hem of his coat, endeavouring to draw him from the 
window. The coat burst open, and a dagger fel! at her feet. It was the same 
weapon the young assassin had received trom Father Romualdo, at the Carbo- 
nari lodge on the previous evening 
right foot upon it. 

‘A stiletto!’ exclaimed the terrified damsel. ‘Do you, Rodrigo Morandi— 
you, a scholar and a gentleman, wear a knife like every vulgar bravo who may 
need that treacherous instrument ‘o setile his drunken brawis! That weapon 
for which our nation, you told me yourself, is branded by foreigners as a race 
of dastardly cut-throats !’ 

* The sword is taken from us : the dagger is the slave's only resource.’ 

‘Give me that weapon. Some awtui design is in your mind, and I must 
be blind not to read it in your countenance. Great God! Morand), you ar 
unwell. Cold drops are oozing from your forehead. Your eyes seem ready to 


start from their sockets. Heavens! what terrific object is in sight! What are | 


you staring so wildly at! 


Why that is only the Signor Vincenzo Besini.’ 
* The man I wanted.’ 


. . a . . . 

Vincenzo Besini emerged from the lofty portico in front of the magnificent | 
marble palace, built by the last princes of the declining house of Este. The 
— of the Ave Maria had not yet announced the setting of the sun 

road daylight, and the Piazza di Corte, as well as the adjoining streets, were 


still swarming with people. Besini was walking leisurely home trom the pal ace | 


where he bad had one of his daily conferences with the Duke. He walked arm 
m arm with one of the minor comwmissaries of the police, all absorbed in deep 
conversation. His former friends stared at him as they passed without answer 
ing his salutations. The peuple of the lowest classes gave way before him, 
bowing in silence, and casting their eyes to the ground, then stopped to look 
after him, muttering a curse between their teeth 
decoration with which his grateful sovereign had rewarded his treascn. This 
Cavalier Besini, director of the police, and in consequence of this dignity, Prime 
Minister of a state in which that body embraces all legislative and executive 
wer, this unhappy man who had bartered body and soul for these detested 
onours—was an old man with one foot in the grave. He was bald and thin, 
and had been long seen walking with an unsteady tread, as if bent by years and 
thirmities ; but now he strove to raise himself to bis full height, and returne: 
the homage of the crowd with a haughty smile of condescension as a man who 
knew he owed those servile demonstrations to the dread he inspired, and re- 
Joiced in the hatred of his fellow-beings F 
* Look well to your business, Frega,’ he whispered to his companion. ‘ Take 
your smartest me with you, and cheer them with the prospect of a handsome 


Morandi hastened to hide it by laying his | 


He wore on his breast the | 


attempt to remove the weapon from the breast of his patient. A hollow gur- 
gling sound ensued. Besini started from his couch with a convulsive gasp ; 
| he pressed both his hands on his chest, and shrieked with a terrific voice, 

* Confession! confession! God has reached me!’ 
| Surgeon and priests gave way before the redoubted sovereign. He was left 
alone with the wretched director for less than a minute, when he rang the bell 





| a ghastly smile, and he expired without uttering another word. A squadron of 

cavalry and the duke’s carriage arrived atthe door. Francis IV. paused for a 
| second on the senseless clay be‘ore him, and laying his hand on the crucifix a 
priest had left on the pillow, he muttered audibly, 

* Were it to cost me one-half of my states, Besini, God is my witness, thou 
shalt be avenged.’ 

* * > * * * 

Meanwhile the idlers of the ‘Cafe delle Belle Arti’ were looking from be- 
hind the shop-window at the bustling crowd. 

* Something dreadful has happened,’ said Liberati, a young lawyer of quiet, 
indolent habits. ‘Ho, one of you go and see what the deuce is the matter. But 
stay ; here comes Morandi. Well, my boy, what’s the news !’ 

Morandi came down the street where the tumult seemed to be at its height. 

* 1 do not know—I never stopped to inquire. Some murder I suppose.’ 

No one asked any further. ‘the cry ‘ Murder’ was at that epoch, and in some 
parts of Italy is still, too common to excite any considerable alarm. 

‘Hanno ammazzato uno!’ say the gaping crowd at Florence or in Rome, and 
the bell is rung, the brothers of the misericordia run to the spot, and it is nobo- 
dy else's business to meddle with it. 

* What is the matter with you, Morandi? 
friend. 

* Nothing in the world,’ replied Morandi, with great firmness. ‘ That odious 
crowd !—Here, boy, bring me lemonade—And, by the by, Liberati, do you 
| know vou owe me a revanche at chess! Come, the chessboard awaits us.’ 

He sipped his lemonade, played his game, and beat his antagonist. 

He was then aged nineteen ! 

On the morning, Doctor Pasquali, professor of medicina legale, was invited 
to proceed to an official visit, and to make what is there called ‘ Vautopsia del 
cadavere.’ He was followed by some of his pupils at the university. Morandi 
among the number. 

* Young gentlemen,’ said the professor, accurately wiping his spectacles with 
a cambric pocket-handkerchief. (italian doctors are remarkably nice in their 
habits) 
thoracic region by a sharp instrument, most likely a dagger or sérletto, with one 





You look pale,’ inquired his 


stantaneous death.’ 

‘So it appears,’ said Morandi, on whom the eye of the good professor hap- 
pened to rest 
| * There has been, as you perceive,’ continued the anatomist, ‘ scarcely any 





| effusion of blood. This is one of those wounds which are said to bleed in- | 


| wardly ; for the dagger having been left in the body, in consequence also of 
the exiguity of the blade, the blood bursting from the broken vessels, found 
every outlet obstructed, and invaded the cavity of the lungs, producing imme- 
} diate suffocation.’ 
} - 

* Quite plain,’ echoed the pupils. 

* Morandi,’ pursued the professor, ‘ hand me that specillum, or rather, since 
| you are more at hand, oblige me by sounding the depth of the wound. There, 


| course’ 
* Five and a half inches, sir,’ said Morandi, extracting the long blunted 
| probe, dripping with clotted gore. ‘ It is evident the assassin took good aim, 


|} and struck to the heart's core ’ 
Arf the companion of the dead man, that Commissary Frega, whom Morand: 
had knocked down by the side of his victim, was present ail the ume, acting 
| coroner for the occasion ! 
We must draw a curtain over the further proceedings of the learned member 
of the faculty, and bis hopeful pupils, lest the reader should sicken at it. Suffice 


it to say, that Morandi was left alone to perform the last offices to the dissected 
| body—alone in the chamber of death—alone with his victim ! 
And yet this young man who, ecting under the influence of a false and guil- 


ty principle, but too fatally in consonance wiih what he considered a patriotic 
duty, had evinced such a rare firmness and inconceivable cold blood, who, in 





deed, steeling his nerves to such a tremendous ordeal—had, however, received 
} ashock from which, in after life, he never recovered 

Like his victim's wound, the impression of that deed of blood worked in- 
| wardly. Like the Spartan youth, he hugged his remorse to his bosom. His 
| countenance never by the slighvest twitch, by the faintest flush, betrayed the 











| and summoned back the attendants. The features of Besini were distorted by | 





agony of his soul ; but stifled conscience had fastened ; fangs heart 
and preyed on bis vitalr, Sleep had deserted his couch, He os in the 
idark im anguish and terror ; he was heard at dead of night goashing and howl. 
ng ; his ravings increased to such an extent, that, d lest remorse should 
betray him im his fearful slombers, two months prey yar occurrence. 
and before the suspicions of the police had in any manner lighted upon him, he 
a me obtained a passport, and put the Alps and the sea between him and 
gu . 

An unforeseen catastrophe came to aggravate the misery of pentan’ 
murderer. Out of a inion crowd who aanatel Besini’s » Be ber ba : 
son could be at no loss as to the identity of the aggressor. Irene Ran: ai 
from whose side Morandi had torn himself, as he pounced like a hawk upon his 
victim, burried from balcony to balcony, fo!lowing him with her eye, breathless 
with anxious terror. She saw him overtake the doomed minister, and fall upon 
him with a desperate plunge. She bebeld the gleaming blade, she heard the 
hollow sound of the deadly thrust. She uttered a piercing shriek, and unheeded 
for many hours, she lay lifeless on the balcony. Her desolate parents brought 
her unconscious to her.apartment, and when they at last succeeded to rouse her 
from her jong entrancement, she awoke in their arms—a maniac ! 

Far from her, far from home, travelled, meanwhile, the unfortunate Morandi 
How wide and far did he roam in his anxiety to fly from himself! What did 
he leave unachieved that could, in any degree, atone for the blood that ruse in 
judgment against him. In Spain, in Greece, in South America, wherever a 
revolutionary standard was raised, the noble youth hastened, the sworn cham- 
— of freedom. Always in the foremost ranks, in the forlorn hopes, he fought 
ike a man courting death for its own sake. But where he sought danger, he 
only found glory; from the wastes of Columbia to the shores of Morea, his 
name was repeated with enthusiasm, end especially after Miesolonghi, the 
gratitude of the Greeks knew no limits. They loaded him with honours, they 
spared nothing that could bind |he Modenese hero to his adopted couutry. 

Meanwhile, after the subsiding of the first terrors, Besini’s murder had filled 
Modena with a joy that no threat of tyranny could subdue. Faithful to his 
engagement, the duke looked round for a proper object on whom to glut his 
vengeful ire. Father Romualdo and the two rash youths, Ponzoni and Zoccoli, 
were arrested on the same evening at St. Gersato’s monastery. They were 
brought before a secret commission. The prior was rather vaguely declared 
guilty of high treason, and sentenced to death. The intercession in his favour 
of all the monks of his order, and of the pope himself, was received with silent 
contempt. The thumb and finger of his right hand, which had handled the 
consecrated host, were consumed by expiatory fire; and after similar rites and 
forms of excommunication, the fearless priest suffered a felon’s death on the 


, ; | seatfold. 
sofia completely exhausted ; his cheeks were deadly pale; his eyes haggard 


The two younger criminals were thrown into a prison, from which it was the 
duke’s intention they should never be liberated. Their animosity against the 
late President of the Police, pointed them out as the probable authors of a mur- 
der of which the treacherous prior was believed to be the instigator. In vain 
they both proved by an a/zbi their innocence. In vain did Morandi, who was 
at the time in Spain, write to the duke, assuring him thathe, and he alone, was 
the author ofthe crime. In vain were the prisoners acquitted even by the mer- 
cenary tribunal appointed to decide their fate. The duke’s answer was, that 
the evidence of an absentee was considered of no avail; the exile was invited 
to appear in person to give satisfactory proof of his self-criminating assertions, 
and in the interim the prisoners were sent back to jail—at the disposal of the 
police. 

More than eight years did those unfortunate men continue in this cruel sus- 
pense, till at last the iron doors of their cells were opened by the events of 
1831. They then todk refuge in France, where they are living still, kelpless 
emigrants, Ponzoni well-nigh deprived of eyesight, Zoccoli labouring under a 
periodical mental alienation. Both of them bear witness to a long infliction of 
torture, by the side of which even the melancholy recitals of Pellico and Andry- 
ane sink into utter insignificance. 

They both firmly state that slow poison, especially an infusion of belladonna, 
or nightshade, was administered to them, with a view to force a confession 
from their impaired faculties and shattered minds. They affirm that terrific 
apparitions and appalling monsters were resorted to, to enfeeble their under- 
standing by constant agitation and sleeplessness. Perhaps these terrors may 
be partly ascribed to the effects of diseased imagination ; but that one of them 
left the duke’s prisons nearly blind, and the other mure than half insane, is no 
matter of doubt. 

Few persons in England are well acquainted with the particulars of the revolu. 
tion of central Italy in 1831. Aware that a conspiracy was brewing in the 
very heart of his little metropolis, the little Duke of Modena put himself at the 
head of his little army, and, after giving the rebels a battle, in which he took 
several prisoners, he deemed it expedient to fly beyond the Po, into the estates 
of his mighty cousin of Austria. From the 2d of Febraary to the 5th of March 
of that auspicious year, the Modenese were free. On the first report of a na- 
tional movement, Morandi sailed from Navarino to Rimini, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Modena, 

The thunders of artillery by which the Duke opened his bombardment of the 
house of the ill-fated Ciro Menotti, on the 3d of February, aroused from the 
long lethargy in which she had lain during nine years of gloomy confinement, 
the desolate Irene Rangoni. The shouts of * Viva ta Liperra!’ ‘ Viva 
L'Trauta !’ which soon after the tyrant’s flight resounded throughout the en. 
franchised city, seemed to bring a faint gleam of consciousness on the vacant 
eyes of the demented sufferer. She expressed a wish to attend a national fete 
given a few nights afterwards at the theatre. She shed a flood of tears as the 
bold youth of the newly-enlisted national guards waved their tricoloured stan- 
dard over her wan, emaciated, terror-haunted head. More calm and serene 
than she had been seen for many years, she was led back to her father’s home. 
She sat up on her bed attempting to read some of her cousin’s letters, which 
had been lying on her table unheeded during the long wandering of her intel- 
lect. 

Presently there was more greeting and shouting in the street below. There 
was a loud summons at the palace-door—she recognized the familiar foot-tread 





* Young gentlemen, you see a wound has been here inflicted in the | 


of those thin triangular blades, a hurt from which is usually attended with in. | 


order to screen himself from suspicion, had lingered on the scene of his mis- | 


—she rushed from her chamber. 

‘ He is come !* she screamed, and fainted in the arms of Morandi. 

Alas! The Jubilee of 1831 was but of short duration. Afier a few days' re- 
pose, the hero of Missolonghi was sent at the head of a band of national militia, 
| to protect the threatened boundaries. In a.hot engagement at Novi, he re- 
| pulsed the duke’s battalions, who marched as the vanguard of a formidable 

\ustrian division. But even this first success failed to breathe spirit into the 
| hearts of the timid old men, who had been placed at the head of the insurrec- 

tional government. With the few young volunteers, who had not despaired of 

the cause of their country, Morandi joined General Zucchi at Bologna, and 
| after the combat and disastrous retreat of Rimini, he embarked with some of 
| he most conspicuous patriots at Ancona, whence the vessel he sailed in having 

‘allen in with Austrian cruisers, he was, with his friends, conveyed to Venice, 
| and there thrown into the prisons of the ancient inquisition of state. 

But even in that extremity his brave heart did not quail within him. The 
news of his arrest spread consternation throughout Italy. The exulting Duke 
of Modena had obtained from the Lombardo- Venetian government the surrender 
of his prisoner. How many of his victims would he not cheerfully have given 
up to secure in his clutches the murderer of his minion ! =s 

But it was fated otherwise. By what contrivance the hundred-eyed vigi- 
lance of the Austrian keeper was bafiled,—by what unprecedented good luck 
the bolts and bars of those formidable Piomit and Pozzt were burst open, never 
was ascertained. It was only whispered that with the aid ofa fair maiden in a 
Grecian costume, Morandi scaled the walls of his prison with that unmatched 
agility for which he was renowned, found shelter in the house of a fore;gn Con- 
sul for a few hours—the French chargé d'affaires having closely shut his door 
against him—went through several disguises, so as to elude the search of his 
pursuers, rowed to the main land in the garb of a gondolier, and travelling 
across Lombardy alone on foot, without money or passport he never stopped 
| till he saw himself in perfect security in the land of the Grisons. His deliver- 
ance was a theme of universal rejoicing throughout Italy. t 
A few months afterwards he was again settled at Corfu, where he was jo ned 


It was | gently, do not force your instrument im, but follow the aperture in its natural | by the unknown damsel who had so powerfully contributed to his rescue. The 


Grecian girl was no other than Irene Rangoni. 
| 
————< 


| ELLISTONIANA. 


AN AFFECTIONATE FATHER! 
. ; . - 
| Paternity was always asubject of congratulation with Elliston ; he was proud 
| of his family, and with justice ; for at one time a finer family than this = 
rarely to be seen congregated together in or out of the bills of mortality, — 
the exception of one of the younger scns, who wee rather stunted in his growta, 


though not otherwise wanting ID Elliston peculiarities. 
About the year 1826, a strolling adventurer from a sister country, 


who had 


been : ; 
| Everything by turns and nothing long, 


well mustached, and equally provided with assurance, besides being ro al 
| perially tufted, suddenly appeared one fine morning at Hastings, oe 7. 
| of raising the wind he annvunced himsel! as Frederic Elliston, § settee 
| celebrated comedian, Rober: William Elliston. His purpose m vis S ine 
town he stated, was to delight the inhabitants and frequenters of that mai 
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illustrious father. 

thus affiliating himself, the credulous landlord of one 
the place was easily induced to afford him entertainment : 
to obtain him credit with the printer, and procure him a large room 
in which to give the representation which he hed projected, besides advancing 
hum various small sums for advertisements, and the different articles necessary 
for the noght’s performance. . 

A considerable sensation was created in the town. All were anxious to see 
the son who was to continue the talents of so giftedasire. ‘Tickets for the 
first representation were in great request, and a Madame S —, a professional 
Jtalian lady, then in Hastings, was readily induced to join the speculation, and 

vide in her own person the concert part of the entertainment. 

Everything promised a golden harvest. The adventurer’s appearance was 
very much in his favour, thoagh most persons were rather astonished that the 
comedian should have had a son of such ripe years; but Elliston's precocity 
in such matters was sufficiently notorious, and, as a wag remarked, fully ac- 
counted for the same. Then, too, some wonder was manifested that Master 
Frederic never should have been heard of before ; but his sponsorial appellation 
reminding the wonderers of * Lovers’ Vows,” that point was also satisfectorily 
accounted for. 

The eventful evening at last arrived, and a crowded room was the consequence 
of the general excitement to witness the exertions of the great lessee’s son. 
Bat oh, such a representation! Suffice it, the various attempts of Frederic 

roved most disgraceful failures. His pretensions had indeed been great enough, 
but his capability of fulfilling them was of the most homeopathic nature, aud 
not even the name of Elliston could avert the disapprobation of the spectators, 
which at length vented itself in an indignant burst of most unequivocal hisses, 
in the midst of which the soi-disant scion of Rover, Ranger, and Rochester, 
effected a precipitate retreat. 

A second representation was out of the question ; and very shortly afterwards, 
to quiet the doubts of the now suspecting landlord, Frederic, under his inspec- 
tion, wrote a letter to his adopted genitor, beginning ‘ Dear Dad,” requesting 
him to send down 10/. by return. ‘ For, old boy,” said he, ‘* I am completely 
stuck in the mud here,” concluding with—* Your affectionate son, Frederic 

jliston.”” 

P This letter, for his further satisfaction, the landlord insisted on posting him- 


2 


If. . 

: Robert William was of course greatly enraged when he received this precious 
epistle—he knew the writer could be no true son of his, nor did he at all re- 
member him among the miscellaneous. His anger was much increased when 
he read the accouut of the exhibition which appeared in the Hastings paper, 
and learned that the impostor had decamped with his plunder in the middle of 
the night. 

“ PM affectionate son him,” roared he, “ if cver I catch the villain. Ten 
pounds, indeed! when there’s been no matter of money in the case—he gets 
no pa-tri-money, or any other money from me, if | know it—no, no.” ; 

An actor, who shortly after this joivued the Surrey company from the Hastings 
Theatre, confirmed Elliston’s suspicions of Master Frederic’s masquerading, by 
informgpg him, he, the actor, had recogn zed the youth as a member of a stroll- 
ing company he had once played with in Ireland, where Frederic was never 
intrusted with anything more important than going on with messages, and 
where he passed under the name of Mortimer. 

It was this actor's exposé that had occasioned Master Frederic’s nocturnal 
flight. 

Siliston, of course, sent an indignant denial of the swindler’s alleged rela- 
tionship to the Hastings newspaper, though it was scarcely needed. ; 

Most pareuially determining to break every bone in his spurious offspring’s 
body the very first time he came in contact with him, the comedian soon forgot 
all about the matter, aud some months passed ere it was again brought to his 
recollection by his receiving an application for an engagement at the Surrey, 
signed Frederic Mortimer, the identical name borne, according to the Hastings 
actor, by the pseudo son, when in Ireland, in which kingdom, the letter among 
other recommendations stated the writer had played. 

The similarity of the handwriting immediately struck our comedian ; he ap- 
pointed a meeting with the writer in the hall of the theatre the following 
morning at eleven, and invited several of his company to be present. 

“ You shall witness an exhibition,” said he, “ that shall throw the Roman 
father completely in the shade. I will prove a more than Brutus. Yes, yes, 
the feelings of the father shall give way to the duty of the manager—nature 
shall yield to justice’tis clear this must be the very scoundrel that passed 
himself off as our son.” 

Providing himself with a stout whangee, that his Titus, as he called him, 
might not depart without carrying away with him some striking marks of his 
tenderness, he awaited the moment of retribution. 

The unsuspecting Frederic duly attended. The greater part of the company, 
with a very respectable sprinkling of the stage-carpenters, and other theatrical 
officials, lined the hall on either side, all exceedingly anxious to witness the 
family scene that was to follow. 

As had been arranged, Elliston was immediately made acquainted with the 
arrival of his affectionate son, and prepared to perform his part in the little 
domestic drama he had designed to get up forthe occasion. Whangee in hand 
he hastened to receive the expecting Frederic, giving his accustomed wink to 
the bystauders, as he advanced. 

Frederic was all bows when his ci.devant ’pa appeared, and began to intro- 
duce himself. 

‘Hold, sir,” said Elliston. “Is this your letter?” producing it. 

“It is, sir,’ said Frederic, his eyes sparkling. 

“ Then before we enter on anything else,’’ said Elliston, addressing him io 
his most bland and suave manner, “I think you are the young gentleman that 
did me the honour to claim me as father some time since at Hastings.” 

Frederic coloured up, and began stammering out something of an explanation. 

“Don't attempt to deny it, sir,” said Elliston, sternly, suddenly changing 
his manner. ‘ LEere is the letter sent me on that occasion. I have compared 
it with your letter of yesterday, applying for an engagement here—-the light 
comedy, and walking gentlemen—both signatures, Proderie Elliston and Fre- 
deric Mortimer, I find, on inspection, are wrjtten by one and the same person : 
you have confessed yourself to be that person.” 

Frederic could not deny this evident fact. 

“Now I have no knowledge of any such paternity as that you would fix 
upon me—-still it may be possible—nature creates many a Lucus—but let that 
rest; if you are my son, as I am very much displeased with your conduct in 
the Hastings affair, [ have an undoubted right as an affectionate father to be- 
stow on you a little wholesome correction. If you are not my son, and as I 
have said I hare my doubts, I shall be equally justified in punishing you as an 
impudent impostor ; therefore, in either case, you infernal scoundrel, take that 
for your birthright and blessing !”” 

Here he laid the whangee to such good purpose over the shoulders of the 
astonished Frederic, that he thought himself fortunate in being able to make 
his escape in a whole skin, plainly showing that if he possessed no great talents 
for the lignt comedy and walking gentlemen, in the running footmen he was 
not likely to have many equals. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to observe that Frederic never again exposed him- 
self to the paternal correction of his affectionate father, who he thought had 
exhibited much more of the brute than the Brutus in the benediction he had 
so unceremoniously bestowed upon him, 


_— 
From the Boston Pilot. 


THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN. 


Thomas Colley Grattan, the author of many celebrated works—a man 
equally high in the estimation of the social, as the literary world, and an Irish- 
man by birh, and what is, alas! more rare—by affection—was born in the 
house of his father, Colley Grattan, Esq., in Eccles street, Dublin, in the year 
1794, and was nursed on the borders of the Bog of Allen, where, to use his own 
beautiful wordst—* I told him that the whistling of the wind across its brown 
bleak breast, aud the shrill cries of the curlew that sprung from its heather into 
the skies were the first sounds that impressed themselves on my recollection— 
that the blackened ruins of Castle Carberry, rising far upon its skirts, were the 
earliest objects on which my memory seemed to have reposed—and that its 
fragrant wild flowers and mossy banks had been many a time my pillows in the 
Greamless sleep of infancy.” At an early age Mr Grattan entered the army, 
but retired at the peace, and shortly after commenced a matrimonial life and a 
literary one, at the same period. He married the eldest daughter of John 
0 Donnel, Esq., of Dawley House, Middlesex, an Irishman by birth, and the 
‘ineal represeutative of the Irish branch of the O’Donnels, Princes and Earls of 
Tyrconnel. During the honey moon the muses were not forgotten, and as a 
proor, * Philibert,” # poetical romance of six cantos, and written in the octo- 
syllabic (a style then rendered popular by Sir Walter Scott's poems), was pub 
ushed by Longman & Co., in London, and by Galignani of Paris, 1822, and 
afterwards ran through two editions. On the publication and success of “ High 
ways and By~sys,” which was his next undertaking, he became dissatished 
with “ Philibert,” and after collecting the entire issue, committed it to the 
flames: one copy, however, was reserved, and we have had the pleasure of 
receiving it. %0 evince how deep and pure was the recollection of his native 
land, amid all the bonours and exciting phases of the life of a young aathor in 
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Gade du Corps, pa_e 15, vol. 2, of Highways and Byways, —Boston, 1840 





for the purpose, with » taste of the quality 





following passage which occurs towards the first of the sixth 
refers, as the will perceive, to the Irish melodies :— 
“ Hasten we then to the closing scene 

Of a tragic tale, where joy between 

Fach deeper tone would struggling rise ; 
Like blithe notes, scattered through the air 
That breathes of sorrow and despair, 

In Erin's mournful melodies. 

And here, even here, though wild as vain, 

And all irrelevant the strain ; 

Tho’ critic brows, severely bent, 

Frown forth the well-earned chastisement ; 

Erin, to thee my voice | raise, 

And blend thy sorrows with my lays ! 

Thy name has touched the chord, whose thrill 
Wakes wild vibration through my breast ; 

Reviving by its witchery still 
The spirit that had sunk to rest— 

But which when worldly hope was young 

To bolder flights my rude lyre strung ; 

As s‘retched by Curraghmore’s* wild brake, 

Or Moonavalla’s meuntain lake ; 

Reclined upon the scanty sward 

In all the day dreams o! a bard, 

I gazed upon the plain below, 

Which fancy lit with Freedom's glow ; 

Pure shades of Greece, in patriot band 

Flung their full glories o’er the land, 

While country claimed the rugged rhyme, 

And sunbright visions warmed the clime. 


Alas! theearly pageant o'er, 

Distant I pace a foreign shore ; 

And meet that other hand than mine 

Thy wreath of wretchedness should twine. 

Thy wo is a repulsive theme, 

And needs that minstrel known to fame, 

Whose bold complainings rise and fall 

So mournful, yet so musical ! 

Whose sweet lament can cheer the toils 
That wander through a waste of weeds ; 

And light with lustre, more than emiles, 
The hopeless path o’er which it leads. 

I know not, ask not, why or how 

That thou art desolate and low— 

Let others cavil for the cause 

Of home'ess huts, and outraged laws ; 

For me it is enough to turn 

My full eyes where my fellows mourn ; 

And—as this living globe grows warm 
Receding from day's splendid orb— 
To feel thy griefs my soul absorb, 

While distance lends a stronger charm— 

Brighter to glow thus far from thee, 

The sun that warms and lightens me !” 


We are far from regarding this passage as the best in the poem of ‘ Phili- 
bert,’ but it is one we prefer for an extract; there isa language, a feeling, 
that speaks through it, in words to which no Irish heart at least, can be 
insensible. 

Of his next publication, ‘“‘ Highways and Byways,” it is perhaps unnecessary 
to speak at much length, since few volumes in this country are more generally 
read, and consequently few more admired than these. The library, public 
and private, of every novelist is incomplete without them, and though so often 
imitated, and the principal tales so closely copied by other authors, still they 
must remain the models of that interesting and most entertaining class of works 
in which Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch Book,” ‘Tales of a Traveller,” &c , 
are their ouly equals. There is a reality, a something magical in the effect 
produced by a few strokes of the pen, which places you side by side with his 
heroes, and having once made their acquaintance, you feel an irresistible im- 
pulse to learn and share their future fortunes. The alternate layers of fancy, 
wit, and pathos, all dressed in a garb that tells you ‘‘such things may have 
been,” contribute to impress the mind with the most lively idea of the cameleon 
tints of human character—the storm—the calm—the sunshine of our mortal 
voyage. Want of spirit is never amongst an Irishman’s failings, and of a cer- 
tainty in this trait of character Mr. Grattan may claim regard for his national 
propensities. There is ever a feeling of regret about the heart, when we per- 
ceive the ominous “ Finis” of an interesting work ; but in closing ‘‘ Highways 
and Byways,” and in bidding farewell to our favourites, the worthy “ Father 
O’Colloghon,” and the engrossing “ Caribert,” we felt as he feels when the 
prison gate closes on his ear, and he recollects that he is to see no more the fair 
green fields and sunny skies—as if, after travelling many a weary mile with a 
chance feliow-wayfarer of beguiling company, we come to the crossing roads 
where we must part to steer for different quarters of the world. In that—to us 
the most interesting of all his tales, because an Irish one—the “ Priest and the 
Garde-du-Corps,” we find many outbreaks of pure, deep, devotional feeling for 
fatherland, and discover another link in the chain of his attachment to LIre- 
land. It is represented as the effusion of a young, enthusiastic Irishman, about 
to enter the army of France, and addressing the following eloquent and affect- 
ing stanzas— 


TO IRELAND. 


Aye, let all earth cry shame on thee,—all those 
Who mark thy red crimes biazoned to the world, 
Like the stained Corsair's, whose broad banner glows 
Far o’er the outraged seas in blood unfurled. 
They hear the blasphemous utterance of thy tongue, 
Thy miscreant yells come through the shuddering air, 
But all unseen the goad and knotted thong 
Which lash thee on, and drive thee to despair. 


As Spartan slaves, wine-maddened by their lords, 
Reviled—then scourged into sobriety ; 

So driven, so drunk, with guilt, thy frantic hordes ; 
So scorn and scourge, my country, fall on thee ! 

What would thy rulers have from thee! Repose! 
Are flowers the crops which ravaged deseris yield ’ 

Or would they reap, from regions steeped in woes, 
The harvest springing from Joy’s cultured field ' 


Like some bright blade—the day of battle past— 
Flung by, in desolate damps, to rot and rust, 
So they who used thy energies have cast 
Thee off despised, to let foul crimes eucrust 
Thy beauteous face ; and thence, corroding eat 
Deep te the inmost kernel of thy heart ; 
And when thy forced deformities they meet, 
Cry out, ‘ How rotten and how vile thou art !’ 


But, as a lorn barge, loosed upon the wave 
From the proud ship which bore it on her deck, 
Thou yet may’st ride the storm—the billows brave, 
Which whirl the fragments of her shattered wreck 
Down ocean's gu!phs ; the while thy snow-white sails, 
Emblems of purity and peace, are seen, 
In brighter suns, and fanned by milder gales, 
To shine and flutter o’er the Atlantic green. 


Thy teeming vales, thy mountain heights sublime, 
Where Nature's gifts have all progressed and thriven, 
Tell that thou wert not singled out for crime, 
Nor branded as earth's shame by angry Heaven. 
And must the mighty river of the mind 
Rol} refluent back, despite of Nature’s plan ' 
Most all else flourish, nurtured by mankind, 
Save one degenerate growth, and that one—Man * 


No—svffering land! Heaven's righteous arm will foil 
The impious authors of thy deeds of night ; 
And o’er the stains of thine ensanguined soil, 
Proud stems of virtue cast their shadows bright ! 
And shouts may echo yet from thy wild hills, 
Their sides reverberant answering to the plains, 
Such tone as that which through the bosom thrills, 
When freedom's trumpet sounds o'er broken chains ! 
Grattan’s next work was similar to the last, ‘Traits of Travel,’ and the 


walking gentleman is equally efficient in this, and also in the ‘ Legends of the 
| Rhine and low countries,’ both branches of the same school in which he was #0 





* Curraghmore is the seat of the Marquis of Waterford ; and it was there, in the inti- 
mate circle of talent of which the late Lady Waterford was the centre, that the subject of this 
notice imbibed and cultivated his earlicst literary tastes 











very successful an adeonbieen The scenery of the Rhine . . cee 
with so much that is sublime , and tive ; 
mantic tales of Bandus’ Brides tod on kp ee 


appearances, which while the 
vulgar cant about superstition, is yet the most imposing feature in the i 


sions : sublime scenery will leave on most common-sense minds. 
mantic ruins, cataracts and isles, have all been touched by the pen of fancy 

which has clothed them in a garb that makes them doubly dear to the admirer 
of nasure in her wild magnificence. The interest which the author evidently 
takes in those scenes himself, fully justifies the motto of his former works in 
this, with a slight alteration: —'[ love the * Rhine” so well, I will not part 
with an “atom” of it, [ must have it al} mine’ The eulogium of one is the 
character of ail—witty, life-like, aud entertaining ; young hearts, warm emotions, 
and real scenery, very edequate claims upon the attentive respects of the lover 
of a well-writtea fiction * Bea Nazir, the Saracen—a Tragody,’ is the next 
work of the author, and one where nature as she is, neither deified nor devili- 
fied, is all attractive and wraps up every evergy and thought in the interest of 
the drama.* 

We perceive by a late number of the Vindicator that ‘Ben Nazir’ has been. 
performed at Belfast with great success, for several nights; we also understand 
it has met with a similar approval at one of the London theatres, and that it 
will be again brought out on some of our American boards. In order follows 
‘The Heiress of Bruges,’ the greatest favourite of our young days, the veriest 
shadow of which is on ourmemory. With its romantic patriots, its lovely wo- 
men, its specimens of oddity and real sentiment with all the dark realities of 
war, aud the more chilling shades of human character. In this work again we 
meet the rattling, rollicking, free, yet kind hearted Irish soldier, Capt. O'Gal- 
lagher, who makes one so much in love with our pure and unsophisticated coun- 
trymen, 80 eccentric in their very failings, yetso full of adeep, redeeming flood 
of generous attachment to whatever cause or man, that at once hail them as 
friends. ‘ Jacqueline of Holland,’ and ‘ Agnes de Mansfield,’ historical tales, 
are the other more important works of Mr. Grattan, and the tame of both, more 
especially the latter, is not altogether commensurate with their merits, for they 
possess all the peculiar graces of the author's former writings, with an interest- 
ing plot, and rare assembly of character, But we now come to thaton which 
most men think a solid reputation is to be founded ; the ‘ History of the Neth- 
poten 2 apiner’e Encyclopedia, written by Mr. Grattan, ran through 
several editions, and sixteen thousand copies were as s ily bough 
could be brought into the mrrket. . a 

Added to the attractions of his winning style, to deep historical research and 
accurate topographical information, collected from a twenty years’ residence on 
the Coutinent, there was an advantage in the subject which highly enhanced 
the production, as the Netherlands have been the scene of a greater number of 
important events than any other territory of an equal size in Continental Europe. 
In the old world Mr. Grattan was not forgetful of his country, and has never 
done that which might throw the slightest stain on his honourable name; nei- 
ther has the spray of the Atlantic washed out any of its immortal associations 
from his mind. About two years since, a series of articles in the “ North 
American Review,” entitled * The Irish in America,” created much sensation 
in reading circles, they were ably and eloquently written, and are believed by 
those who do know best, to have av immense effect in levelling those crusty 
prejudices which cling with marvellous tenacity to many most independent minds, 
They were written by Mr. Gratian, and exclusive of his well known personal 
advocacy of Ireland and the Irish, would entitle bim to the thanks of every true 
son of St. Patrick. Others no doubt have materially aided in raising up Lrish 
character to its deserved level in New England, but from the sepeler consul 
and the admired writer, the words of defence and of eulogiom came on the 
prejudiced mind with a double strength, and must have produced an incalcula- 
bly good effect. But to reckon his contributions to Reviews, &c , would be a 
tough enumeration, and the space they deserve has all been crowded up by their 
more important relatives which, having endeavoured to treat decently, we re- 
sign with a clear conscience to the regards of our readers, hoping their author 
will yet write many such, and that in the words of the Spanish proverb “he 
may live a thousand years.” 


Its ro- 


* The break-down of Edmund Kean in the principal character on the first night of the 
play being brought out at Drury Lane Theatre, forms a remarkable epoch in the life of 
the great acter. ‘ Ben Nazir’ was revived within the last two years by Mr. Butler, 
who appeared in it at the Tremont Thestre, Boston. 
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Vavietices. 
SONGS OF REPEAL 
“A THOUSAND A WEEK 
Up, lreland— be stirring '!—from mountain anc valley 
Send forth your wild sons—'tis no use to be meek ; 
Round the standard of Freedom and Country come rally— 
Above all, bring “ the needful,” by THousaNDs a wren 


Rebecca” in Wales may assemble her “ daughters,” 

And level the ‘pikes through the Land of the Leek ; 
*Tis merely our echo sent over the waters, 

For she never collected her ruovsanp a WeRK. 


The object is simple and glorious—Repeal 

Of the curst “ Saxon” Union is all that we seek : 
But threats are as empty as em from Steele, 

li we don’t get the cash in by THOUSANDS A wreK. 


Tis a steam train in motion—Let Peel, if he dares, 
Put a hand out to stop it; lest the wheels creak 

We must find, like all companies dealing in shares, 
A fund to buy oil! of some THOUSANDS PER WeeK. 


Leave thought for to-morrow—perhaps a commotion 
May bring in its train orphan’s cry —widow’s shrick— 

Who cares? True Repeaters all scoff at the notion 
Of losing one farthing of rHoUsANDS PER WEEK. 


The sympathy’s close ‘twixt brute natare and man, 
lor ‘tis “ money makes nags trot” and orators speak ; 
And “the Bondsmen” may reckon on speeches from Dan, 
So long as they pay him by rHovsanps PER weex. 


While the Rent thus flows in, we may sleep without dread 

That the leader will ever provoke an outbreak ; 

He’s too cunning to kill (in old AZsop well read) 
The golden-egg’d goose that lays THOUSANDS PER WEEK: 
—Evening Mail. 

Peace for Wales and Justice for Treland, 

From day to day astounding tales 

Arrive from [reland and from Wales, 
Portending future slaughters, 

How shall we silence these great guns?— 

Compel O'Connell and his sons 

v wed Rebecca and her daughters. 

Lord Stowell and Sight-seeing.—Lord Stowell used to boast that there was 
not a sight in London he had not seen, and, according to a current story, he 
had seen some more than once, He was paying his shilling to see anew 
mermaid, when the man at the door, apparently ashamed to cheat so good a 
customer, refused to take the money, saying— No, no, my lord, it’s only the 
Ould Say-Sarpent.’ 

4 Cook's Srep.—In the reign of James La country fellow, 
Temple to consult Lord Coke on some point of law, inquired for * 


oing to the 
Leal Coke's 


shop. With this may be classed the appellation given to the Court of King’s 
Bench, when Abbot, Lord Tenterden, was the lord chief jastice, viz., ‘ Abbot's 
Priory.’ 


Relatioenshi p.— Sir George Mackenzie once st: ted that an old woman claimed 
relationship with him on the ground that her mother's aunt had suckled a sis- 
ter of the baronet’s grandmother. 

Tr b Monersty 
As lamps burn silent with unconscious light 
So modest ease in beauty shines most bright ; 
Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall, 
And she who means no mischief, does it all 

Cruelly to a Captive,—Last Monday there was at court a sea « aptain who 
had been made a prisoner at Algiers. He was complaining how cruelly he 
had been used. hey asked, how? “ Why,” he said, “you see I am not 
strong, and could do no hard labour, so they put me to hatch eggs;” but his 
greatest yrievance was, that when he had hatched a brood they took away his 
chickens. Did you ever hear of a more tender-hearted old hen’? J laughed 
till 1 cried —Horace Walpole’s Letters. 

The Most Awful Sight— Did you ever see anything more awful than the 
cataract of Niagara ?” asked Buckstune of Keeley. “ Yes, 1 have seen Hicks 
play Macbeth at the Pavilion.” 

Louis 1X. took offence with a certain abbot, and wished him to withdraw 
from his benefice quietly; “ Nay, nay,” said the holy man, “my A. B. (Abbe) 
cost me two and forty years to get. Does his Majesty think lam to learn the 
next two letters in less time 7’—(C.D.)—cede—i. e. give up. 

The Honeymoon.—A clergyman being much pressed by « lady of his ac- 
quaintance to preach a sermon on the firet Sunday after her marriage, complied, 
and chose the following passage in the Psalms for his text : “ Aad let there be 
abundance of peace while the ‘moon endareth.’ ” 
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TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 


CHAPTER XXXV.—THE REIGN OF TERROR UNDER THE CONSULATE. e 
that followed the scene I have spoken of came the news 
the death of the Duke ien. That terrible tra- 
gedy, which yet weighs, and will weigh for ever on the of the period, 
reached us in our prisoo with all the ‘errible force of circumstances to inake it 
w mourning. The youth, the virtues, the bravery of the 
the idol of his party ; and while his death was lamented 
hie own sake, his followers read in it the determination of the government 
at nothing in their resolve to exterminate that party. A gloomy silence 
on Seesens, Woe oe Caer ere about, as before, regardiess of 
their confinement to & prison ir chief remained apart ; he neither spoke 
one, nor seemed to notice those who : he looked stunned and 
, rather than deeply affected, and when he lifted his eyes their expres. 

sion was cold and ing. Even the other prisoners, who rarely gave way to 
feeling of any kind, seemed at first overwhelmed by these tidings ; and doubt- 
less many who had trusted to rank and influence for their safety, saw 
little could be placed on such aid, when the blow had fallen 
a‘ ’ himself. 
who neither knew the political wae goed of oe time, nor - ~— of 
danger the consul’s antici , could unly mourn vver the unhappy 
of a gallant prince eaet dorian hed cost him his life, and never dreamed 
a moment of calling in question the honour or good faith of Bonaparte in an 
affair of which | could have easily believed him totally ignorant. Such, indeed, 
was the ntation of the Moniteur ; and whatever doubte the hints about 
me fave excited, were speedily allayed by the accounts | read of the 
consul's indignation at the haste and informality of the trial, and his deep anger 
at the catasirophe that followed it. 

*Savary will be dis; for this,’ said I to the abbe, who leaned over my 
shoulder while { read the paper. ‘ Honaparte can never forgive hin.” 

*You mistake, my dear sir,’ replied he, with a strange expression I 
could not fathom: ‘the consul is the most forgiving of men ; he never bears 
mal.ce.’ 

* But here was a dreadful event—a crime perhaps.’ 

* Only a fault,’ resumed he. ‘ By-the-bye, colonel, this order about 
closing the barriers will be excessively inconvenient to the good people of 
Paris. 
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* L have been thinking over that, too,’ said an over-dressed, aflected-looking 
, whose perfu curls and studied costume formed a strange contrast 
with the habits of his fellow-prisoners. ‘If they shut up the barrier de |’ Etoile, 
what are they to do for Longehamps "" ake: 
‘Parbleu, that did not strike me,’ interposed the colonel, tapping his fore- 
head with his finger. ‘I'll wager a crown they haven't thought of that them- 
selves.’ 
‘The Champs Elysees are surely long enough for such tomfoolery,’ said the 
quarter-master, in a groff, savage tone. 
‘Not one half,’ was the imperturbable reply of the youth : ‘and Longchamps 
ised admirably this year. I had ordered a caleche—light blue, with 
gilt circles on the wheels, and a bronzed carving to the pole—like an antique 
chariot.’ 
* Parbleu, you are more likely to take your next airing in a simpler convey- 
ance,’ said the quarter-master, with a grin. 
‘I was to have driven la Comtesse de Beauflers to the Bois de Bou- 


* You must content yourself with the Comte de la Marque’—the prison name 
of the executioner— instead,’ growled out the other. 

I turned away, no less disgusted at the frivolity that could only see in the 
dreadful event that had taken place the temporary interruption to a vain and 
silly promenade, than at the savage coarseness that could revel in the pain com- 
mon misfortune gave him the privilege of inflicting. 

Such, ho wever, was the prevalent tone of thinking and speaking there. The 
death of friends—the ruin of those best loved and cared for—the danger that 
each day came nearer to themselves—were all casualties to which habit, reck- 
lessness of life, and liberiinism had accustomed them; while about former 
modes of life, the pleasures of the capital, its delights and dissipation they 
conversed with the most eager interest. It is thus, while in some natures mis- 
fortunes will call forth into exercive the best and noblest traits that in happier 
circumstances had never found the necessity that gave them birth, so, in 
others, adversity depresses and demoralizes those weaker temperaments, that 
seem formed to sail safely in the calm waters, but never destined tu brave the 
stormy seas of life. 

With such associates I could have neither sympathy nor friendship, and my 
life passed on in one unbroken and dreary monotony—day succeeding day, and 
night following night—till my thoughts, turned ever inward, had worn as it 


were a track for themselves, in which the world without and its people had no | now are the gendarmes d’clite assembling in the court.’ 
share whatever. Not only was my application to the minister unanswered, Asl proceeded to dress, [ could see from the window of my cell that a 
but I was never examined before any of the tribunals ; and sometimes the | squadron of gendarmes, in full uniform, were drawn up in the square of the 
dreadful fate of those prisoners who, in the reign of terror, passed their whole | prison, along one side of which were several carriages standing, each with two 
life in prison, their crimes—their very existence forgotten, would cross my mind, | gendarmes seated on the box. The prisoners were confined to their walls, but 


and strike me with terror unspeakable 


If, in the sombre atmosphere of the Temple a sad and cheerless monotony | ings beneath, and watching, with inquisitive gaze, every, even the slightest 


s ! 
speechl I felt a tap on my shoulder. I 
turned—it was the Abbe, who, with a smile of peculiar irony, stood behind 


me. 

‘Poor Savary,’ said he, in a whisper ; ‘how will he ever get over this tlun- 
der, and it so like the former one ?’ 
He did not wait for a reply, but moved away. 
‘ Who is the next, sir!’ cried G with a deep voice, as he saw the 
assemblage thus accidentally collected about to break up—‘ Moreau, perhaps. 
One thing I bid yoo all bear witness to: suicide is a crime I'll never commit. 
Let no narrative of a cravat and a faggoi—’ 
* Do you ever eat mushrooms, General !’ said the Abbe, drily ; and whether 
from the manner of the speaker, or the puzzled look of him to whom the speech 
was addressed, the whole crowd burst into a fit of laughter—the emotion 
seemed like one in which relief was felt by all. ‘They laughed long and loud 
—and now the faces that a minute before were marked by every character of 
deep affliction, looked merry and happy. Each had some apropos to tell, or 
some smart witticism to let off against his neighbour ; and to hear them, you 
would say that never was there a subject more suggestive of drollery than the 
one of suicide and sudden death. 
And thus it was ever; nv event however dreadful—no circumstance however 
ehocking, could do more than momentarily affect those whose life offered no 
security, nor was governed by any principle. Levity and unbelief—unbelief 
that extended not only to matters of religion, but actually penetrated every 
relation of life, rendering them sceptical of friendship, love, truth, honour, and 
charity—were the impulses under which they lived; and they would have 
laughed him to scorn who should have attempted to establish anuther code of 
acting or thinking. Such feelings, if they made them but little suited to all 
the habits and charities of life, certainly rendered them most indifferent to 
death; and much of that courage so much lauded and admired on the 
scaffold, had no other source than in the headlong recklessness the prison had 
inculeated—the indifference to everything, where everything was questionable 
and doubtful. 
I struggled powerfully against the taint of such a consuming malady. I be- 
thought me of my boyhood and its early purpose—of him who first stirred my 
soul to ambition—and asked myself, what would he have thought of me had I 
yielded to such a trial as this’ I pictured before me a career, when such de- 
votion as I felt, aided by a stout heart, must win its way to houour; and when 
roused to thought, these low depressing dreams, these dark hours of doubt and 
despair vanished before it. But gradually my health yielded—my lethargic 
apathy increased upon me—the gloomy walls of my cell had thrown their sha- 
dow over my spirit, and I sank into a state of moping indifference, in which I 
scarcely marked the change of day and night; and at length felt that had the 
sentence been pronounced, which condemned me for life to the walls of the 
Temple, I could have heard it without a murmur. 
‘ Come, sous-lieutenant, it's your turn now!’ said the turnkey, entering my 
coll one morning, where I sat alone a‘ breakfast; ‘I have just received the 
order for your appearance.’ 
‘How! where?’ said I, scarcely able to do more than guess at the meaning 
of his words ; ‘before the prefet, is it?’ 
‘ No, no, a wery different affair, indeed ; you are snmmoned with tne Chouan 
prisoners to appear at the Palais de Justice.’ 
‘ The Palais !’ said I, as for the first time for weeks past a sentiment of fear 
crept through me. ‘ Are we to be tried without having a list of the charges 
~— against us!’ 

* You'll hear them time enough in court.’ 
* Without an advocate to defend us!” 
‘The President will name one for that purpose ’ 
* And can the jury—’ 
‘ Jury! there is no jury; the consul has suspended trial by jury for two years. 
Come, come, don’t be downhearted—your friends without are singing away as 
gaily as though it were a festival. My faith, that General George 1s made of 
iron, I believe. He has been confined, en secret, these ten days—his rations 
diminished to almost a starvation level; and yet there he is now, with his 
countenance as calm, and his look as firm. as if he were at large on the hills of 
La Vendee. Cheer up, then—let the example of your chief—’ 
* Chief! he is no chief of mine.’ 
‘ That's as it may or may not be,’ replied he gruffly, as though wounded by 
what he deemed a want of confidence in his honour; ‘ however, make baste 
and dress, for the carriages will be here to convey you to the Palais—and there 


at every window some new face appeared peering anxiously at the proceed- 


prevailed, events followed fast on each other in that world from which its | movement. 


gloomy walls excluded us; every hour was some new feature of the dark 
conspiracy brought to light; the vigilance of Monsieur Real slept not night or 
day ; and all that bribery, terror, or torture could effect, was put into requi- 
sition to obtain full and precise information as to every one concerned in 


the plot. 


It was a bright fresh morning in April, the sixth of the month—the day is 
graven on my memory—when, on walking forth into the garden, I was sur- 
prised to see the prisoners standing im a circle round atree on which a 
placard was fastened, with glances eagerly turned toward the paper, or bent 
sadly on the ground. They stood around sad and silent: to my question of 
what had occurred, a significant look at the tree was the only reply I re- 
ceived, while in the faces of all | perceived that some dreadful news had reach- 
ed them. Forcing my way with difficulty through the crowd, I at length ap- 
proached near enough to read the placard, on which, with large letters, it was 
written— 


* Charles Pichegru ,ex-General Republicain, s'est etranglé dans sa prison.’ 
* Avril 6. Le Temple.’ 
* And did Pichegru, the great conqueror of Holland, die by his own hand 
said I, as my eyes rested on the fatal bulletin. 
‘Don't you read it, young man?’ replied a deep solemn voice beside me, 
which I at once knew was that of General George himself. ‘Can you doubt 
the accuracy of informatioa supplied by the police! 
The bystanders looked up with a terrified and frightened expression, as if 
dreading lest the very listening to his words might be construed into an ac- 
quiescence in them. 
* Trust me, he is dead,’ continued he: ‘ they who have announced his fate 
here have reason to be relied on. I: now only remains to be seen how he died 


| no colour save two dark circles round the eyes, which, though open, were up 





these prison maladies have a strange interest for us who live in the infected 

climate ; and if] mistake not, I see the Monifewr yonder, a full hour before 

ite usual time. See what a blessing, gentlemen, you enjoy in a paternal | 
overnment, which in moments of public anxiety can feel for your distress, and | 
asten to alleviate it.’ 

The tone of sarcasm he spoke in—the measured fall of every word, sank into 
the hearers’ minds, and though they stood mute, they did not even move from | 
the spot 

* Here is the Moniteur now,’ said the quarter-master, opening the paper and | 
reading aloud. | 

‘To his oft-repeated assurances that he would make no attempt upon his 
life——’ 

A rude barst of laughter from George interrupted the reader here 

‘I ask your pardon, sir,’ said he, touching his cap ; ‘ proceed, [ promise not 
to interrupt you sgain.’ 

*Thathe would make no attempt upon his life, General Pichegru obtained 

Tmission that the sentries should be stationed outside his cell during the night 

aving provided himself with a faggot, which he secreted beneath his bed, he 
supped as usual in the evening of yesterday; eating heartily at eleven o'clock, | 
and retiring to rest by twelve. When thus alone he plac-d the stick within | 
the folds of the black silk cravat he generally wore round his neck in such a 
manner as when twisted to act like a tourniquet; and having tucned it with | 
such a degree of force as to arrest the return of blood from the head, he 
fastened it beneath his head and shoulder, and in this manner, apoplexy super- | 
vening, expired.’ : 

* Par St. Louis, sir,’ cried George, ‘ the explanation is admirable, and most 
satisfactorily shows how & man may possess life long enough to be certain he 
has killed himself. The only thing wanting is for the general to assist in dress- 
ing the proces verbal, when doubtless his own views of his case would be 
equally edifying and instructive ; and see, already the ceremony has begun.’ | 

As he spoke, he pointed to a number of persons who crossed the ‘errace, pre- 
ceded by Savary, in his uniform of the gendarmes @élite, and who went in the | 
direction of the cell where the dead body lay 

The prisoners now fell into little knots and groups, talking beneath their 
breath, and apparently terrified at every stir about them—each compared his 
sensation of what he thought he beard during the night with the other. Some 
asserted that they distinctly heard the chains of the drawbridge creak long | 


| 


Just as the clock struck nine the door of my cell was opened, and a greffier 
of the court entered , and, taking from a black portmanteau at his side a roll of 
paper, began without delay to repeat in a sing-song recitative tone, a formal 
summons of the Grand Tribuna: for the ‘surrender of the body of Thomas 
Burke, sous-lieutenant of the huitiéme hussars, now in the prison of the Temple, 
and accused of the crime of treason.’ 

The last word made me shudder as it fell from him; and not all my stoical 
indifference of weeks past was proof against such an accusation. The gaoler 
having formally listened to the document, and replied by reading aloud another, 
delivered me over to the officer, who desired me to follow him 

In the court beneath, the greater number of the prisoners were already as- 
sembled. George, among the number, was conspicuous, not only by his size 
and proportions, but by a handsome uniform, in the breast of which he wore his 
decoration of St. Louis, from which descended a bright bow of crimson ribbon. 
A slight bustle at one of the doorways of the tower suddenly seemed to attract 
his attention, and | saw that he turned quickly round, and forced his way 
through the crowd tothe place. Eager to learn what it was, I followed him at 
once. Pushing with some difficulty forward, 1 reached the doorway, on the 
step of which lay a young man in a fainting fit. His face, pale as death, had 


turned and filmy. His cravat had been hastily removed by some of 
the bystanders, and showed a purple welt around his neck, on one side of 
which a mass of blood escaped beneath the skin, making a dreadful-looking 





coneladed, andthe order was given o move frward a 
t gates were opened, Procession issued forth. 
surprised to see that the entire Boulevard was ted with tonope, behind cree 
thousands of je were closely wedged—all the windows and even 


housetops being filled with spectators. 
When we reached the quays, the crowd were even greater still; and it 
quired ll the efforts of the to keep them back sufficiently to permit 
open space for the carriages—while at all the streeis that opened at the 
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mounted dragoons were stationed to prevent any carri sng down. 
did I behold such a vast multitude of people; and yet, throagh all that crbwied 


host a deep, solemn silence prevailed—not a cry, nor a shout, was heard in al} 
the way. Once only, at the corner of the Pont Neuf, a cry of * Vive Moreau’ 
was given by some one of the crowd ; but it was a solitary voice—and the mo- 
ment after I saw a gendarme force his way through the mass, and seize a 
miserable looking creature by the neck, and hurry him along beside his horse 
toward the guard-house. 

On crossing the brid , T saw that a company of artillery and two guns were 
placed in position e ix's monument, so as to command the Pont Neuf; 
all these preparations clearly indicating that the government felt the occasion 
such as to warrant the most energetic measures of security. There was some- 
thing in the earnest look of the cannoniers, as they stood with their lighted 
matches beside the guns, that betrayed the resolve of one whose quick determi- 
nation was ever ready for the moment of danger. 


—_———E 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 

Continned. 
Each long black hair upon his head hung down as straight as any plummet 
line, but rumpled tufts were on the arches of his eyes, as if the crow whose 
foot was deeply printed in the corners, had pecked and torn them ina savage 
recognition of his kindred nature as a bird of prey. 
Such was the man whom they now approached, and whom the General 
saluted by the name of Scadder. 
* Well, Gen’ral,’ he returned, ‘ how are you ?” 
‘ Ac-tive and spry, sir, in my country’s service and the sympathetic cause. 
Two gentlemen on business. Mr. Scadder.’ 

He shook hands with each of them—nothing is done in America without 
shaking hands—then went on rocking. 

, 1 think [ know what bis’ness you have brought these strangers here upon, 
then, Gen’ral ?’ 

‘ Well, sir. 1 expect you may.’ 

* You air a tongue-y person, Gen’ral. You talk too much, and that’s a fact,’ 
said Scadder. * You speak a-larming well in public, but you didn’t ought to 
go ahead so fast in private. Now!’ 

‘If I can realise your meaning, ride me on a rail!’ returned the General, 
after pausing for consideration. . 

* You know we didn’t wish to sell our lots off right away to any loafer as 
might bid,’ said Seadder ; ‘ but had con-cluded to reserve ‘em for Aristocrats 
of Natur’. Yes!’ 

‘ And they are here, sir!’ cried the General with warmth. ‘ They are here, 
sir!’ 
‘If they air here,’ returned the agent, in reproachful accents, ‘that’s 
enough. But you didn’t ought to have your dander ris with me, Gen’ral.’ 

The General whispered Martin that Scadder was the honestest fellow in the 
world, and that he wouldn’t have given him offence designedly, for ten thousand 
dollars. 


*I do my duty; and I raise the dander of my feller critturs, as I wish to 
serve,’ said Scadder in a low voice, looking down the road and rocking still. 
‘They rile up rough, along my objecting to their selling Eden off too cheap. 
That’s human natur’! Well!’ 

‘ Mr. Scadder,’ said the General, assuming his oratorical deportment. ‘ Sir! 
Here is my hand, and here my heart. I esteem you, sir, and ask your pardon. 
rhese gentlemen air friends of mine, or I would not have brought ‘em here, 
sir, being well aware, sir, that the lots at present go entirely too cheap. But 
these air friends, sir; these air partick’ler friends.’ 

Mr. Scadder was so satisfied by this explanation, that he shook the General 
warmly by the hand, and got out of the rocking-chair to do it. He then in- 
vited the General’s particular friends to accompany him into the office. As to 
the General, he observed, with his usual benevolence, that being one of the 
company, he wouldn’: interfere in the transaction on any account ; so he ap- 
propriated the rocking-chair to himself, and !ooked at the prospect, like a good 
Samaritan waiting for a traveller. 

* Heyday !’ cried Martin, as his eye rested on a great plan which occupied 
one whole side of the office. Indeed, the office had little else in it, but some 
geological and botanical specimens, one or two rusty ledgers, a homely desk, 
and astool. ‘Heyday! what's that?’ 

‘ That’s Eden,’ said Scadder, picking his teeth with a sort of young bayonet 
| that flew out of his knife when he touched a spring. 
| *Why, I had no idea it was a city.’ 

‘Hadn't you? Oh, it’s a city.’ 

A flourishing city, too! An architectural city! There were banks, churches, 
cathedrals, market-places, factories, hotels, stores, mansions, wharves ; an ex- 
change, a theatre ; public buildings of all kinds, down to the office of the 
Eden Stinger, a daily journal ; all faithfully depicted in the view before them. 

‘Dear me! It’s really a most important place!’ cried Martin, turning 
round. 

‘Oh! it’s very important,’ observed the agent. 

‘ But, I am afraid,’ said Martin, glancing again at the public buildings, ‘ that 
there’s nothing left for me to do.’ 

* Well it ain’t all built,’ replied the agent. ‘ Not quite.’ 

This was a great relief. 

‘ The market-place, now,’ said Martin. ‘Is that built ?” 

‘ That?’ said the agent, sticking his toothpick into the weathercock on the 
top. ‘Let me see. No: that ain’t built.’ 

* Rather a good job to begin with,—eh, Mark?’ whispered Martin, nudging 
him with his elbow. 

Mark, who, with a very stolid countenance had been eyeing the plan and 
the agent by turns, merely rejoined * Uncommon!’ 

A dead silence ensued, Mr. Scadder in some short recesses or vacations of 
his touthpick, whistled a few bars of Yankee Doodle, and blew the dust off the 
roof of the Theatre. 

‘I suppose,’ said Martin, feigning to look more narrowly at the plan but 


. 





tumour. His dress denoted a person of condition, as well as the character of 
his features, but never bad I looked upon an object so sad and wo-begone 
before. At his side knelt George, his strong arm round his back, while his 
great massive hand patted the water on his brow. The stern features of the 
hardy Breton, which ever before had conveyed to me nothing but daring and 
impetuous passion, were softened to a look of womanly kindness ; his blue eye 
beaming as softly as though it were a mother leaning over her infant. 


‘ Bouvet, my dear, dear boy, remember ‘ow art a Breton; rally thyself, my 


child ; bethink thee of the cause.’ 
The name of the youth at once recalled him whom I had seen some months 


| before among the Chouan prisoners ; and who, sad and sickly as he then seemed, 


was now much farther gone toward the tomb 

* Bouvet,’ cried George, in an accent of heart-rending sorrow, ‘this will dis- 
grace us for ever.’ 
~ The youth turned his cold eyes round till they were fixed in the other's face, 
while his lips, still parted, and his cheek pale and flattened, gave him the ap- 


| pearance of a corpse suddenly called back to life. 
‘ There, my own brave boy,’ said George, kissing his forehead—‘ there, thou | 


art thyself again.’ He bent over till his lips nearly touched the youth's ear, 
and then whispered, * Dost thou forget the lest words monseigneur spoke to 
thee, Bouvet? “ Conserve toi pour tes amis, et contre nos ennemis communs.’ ” 

The boy started up at the sounds, and looked wildly about bim, while his 
hands were opened widely with a kind of spasmodic motion. 

* Tonnerre de ciel,’ cried George, with frantic passion, ‘ what have they done 
with him—his mind is gone. Bouvet—Bouvet de Lozier—knowest thou this?’ 
He tore from his bosom a miniature, surrounded with large brilliants, and held 
it tagthe eyes of the youth. 


A wild chriek broke from the youth as he fell back in strong convulsions. | 


The dreadful cry seemed like the last wail of expiring reason—so sad, so 
piercing was its cadence 

* Look, see,’ said George, turning a savage scowl upon the crowd, ‘ they 
have taken away his mind—he is an idiot.’ 


* The General George Cadoudal,’ cried a loud voice from the centre of the | 


court 

* Here,” was the firm reply. 

‘This way, sir—the carriage yonder.’ 

* Monsieur Sol de Gi-olles.’ — 

* Here,’ replied a tall aristocratic-looking personage, in deep mourning. 

Sous-lieutenant Burke was the next name called, and | followed the others, 
and soon found myself seated in a close caleche, with a gendarme beside me, 
while two mounted men of the corcs sat on either side of the carriage, with 
drawn swords. Picot, the servant of George, the faithful Breton, was next 


showing by his tremulous voice how much depended, in his mind, upoa the an- 
| swer ; ‘ I suppose there are—several architects there ?’ 
* There ain’t a single one,’ said Scadder. 

‘ Mark,’ whispered Martin, pulling him by the sleeve, ‘do you hear that! 
But whose work is all this before us, then ?’ he asked aloud. 
| * The soil being very fruitful, public buildings grows spontaneous, perhaps,’ 
| said Mark. 

He was on the agent's dark side as he said it ; but Scadder instantly changed 
his place, and brought his active eye to bear upon him. 

‘ Feel of my hands, young man,’ he said. 

* What for?’ asked Mark : declining. 

‘ Air they dirty, or air they clean !’ said Scadder, holding them out, 

In a physical point of view they were decidedly dirty. But it being obvious 
| that Mr. Scacder offered them for examination in a figurative sense, as em- 

blems of his moral character, Martin hastened to pronounce them pure as the 
driven snow. 
| *] entreat, Mark,’ he said, with some irritation, ‘that you will not obtrude 
| remarks of that nature, which, however harmless and well-intentioned, are 
| quite out of place, and cannot be expected to be very agreeable to strangers. 
| I am quite surprised.’ : 

‘ The Co.'s a putting his foot in it already,’ thought Mark. ‘ He must be 
sleeping partner—fast asleep and snoring—Co. must: J see.’ 

Mr. Scadder said nothing, but he set his back against the plan, and thrust his 
toothpick into the desk some twenty times : looking at Mark all the while as if 
| he were stabbing him in effigy. 

‘ You havn't said whose work it is,” Martin ventured to observe, at length, 
| in a tone of mild propitiation. . 

‘ Well, never mind whose work it is, or isn't,’ said the agent sulkily. ‘No 
matter how it did eventuate. P*raps he cleared off, handsome, with a heap of 
| dollars; p’rhaps he wa’ n’t worth a cent. P*rheps he was a loafin’ rowdy ; 
p'rhaps a ring tailed roarer. Now!’ 

‘ All your doing, Mark !’ said Martin. — 
| * P*rhaps,’ pursued the agent, ‘them ain’t plants of Eden’s raising. No! 


| 





| P’raps that desk and stool ain't made from Eden lumber. No! P'rhaps no 
end of squatters ain't gone out there. No! P'rhaps there aint no such lo 
cation in the territory of the Great U-nited States. Oh, no!’ 

‘T hope you're satisfied with the success of your joke, Mark,” said Martin. 

But here. at a most opportune and happy time, the General interposed, and 
| called out to Scadder from the doorway to give the particulars of that little lot 
| of fifty acres with the house upon it ; which, having belonged to the company 
formerly, had lately lapsed again into their hands. 
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* You air a deal too open-handed, Gen’ral,’ was the answer. ‘It is a lot as 
ay oe A gcd 5 RE eT eee aN 

He y notwi ing, always keeping his 
bright side a Eel matter at what omcnes inconvenience to hin. 
sel v Geptavet a comtete leaf for their perusal. Martin read it greedily, and 
then ingu! : 

‘ Now where upon the plan may this place be *’ 

‘ gs the plan !’ said Scadder. 

* Yes.’ 

He turned towards it, and reflected for a short time, as if, having been put 
upon his mettle, he was resolved to be particular to the very minutest hair's 
breadth of a shade. At length, after wheeling his toothpick slowly round and 
round in the air, as if it were a carrier pigeon just thrown up, he suddenly 
made a dart at the drawing, and pierced the very ceutre of the main wharf, 
through and through. 

‘There !" he said, leaving his knife quivering in the wall! ‘ that’s where it 
is!’ 

Martin glanced with sparkling eyes upon his Co., and his Co. saw that the 

ing was done. 

bargein was not concluded as easily as might have been expected 
though, for Scadder was caustic and ill-humoured, and cast much unnecessary 
opposition in the way : atone time requesting them to think of it, and call 
again in a week or a fortnight ; at another, predicting that they woul d n’t like 
it; at another, offering to retract and let them off, mattering strong impre- 
cations upon the folly of the General. But the whole of the astoundingly 
small sum total of purchase money—it was only one hundred and fifty dollars, 
or something more than thirty pounds of the capital brought by Co. into the 
architectural concern—was ultimately paid down ; and Martin's head was two 
inches nearer the roof of the little wooden office, with the consciousness of 
being a landed proprietor in the thriving city of Eden. 

‘If it shouldn't happen to fit,’ said Scadder as he gave Martin the necessary 
credentials on the receipt of his money, ‘don’t blame me.’ 

‘No, no,’ he replied merrily. ‘ We'll not blame you. 
oing 1” 
m7 am at your service, sir; and I wish you,’ said the General, giving him 
his hand with grave cordiality, ‘joy of your po-session. You air now, sir, 4 
denizen of the most powerful and highly-civilized do-minion that has ever 
graced the world ; a do-minion, sir, where man is bound to man in one vast 
bond of equal love and truth. May you, sir, be worthy of your a-dopted 
country !’ 

Martin thanked him, and took leave of Mr. Scadder ; who had re sumed his 
post in the rocking-chair, immediately on the General’s rising from it, and was 
once more swinging away as if he had never been disturbed. Mark looked 
back several times as they went down the road towards the National H'otel, but 
now his blighted profile was towards them, and nothing but attentive .thought- 
fulness was written on it. Strangely different to the other side! He was not 
a man much given to laughing, and never laughed outright; but every litle 
wiry vein in that division of his head, was wrinkled up into agrin! The com. 
pound figure of Death andthe Lady at the top of the old ballad was not di- 
vided with a greater nicety, and hadn’t halves more monstrously unlike each 
other, than the two profiles of Zephaniah Scadder. 

The Genera! posted along at a great rate, for the clock was on the stroke of 
twelve ; and at that hour precisely, thie Great Meeting of the Watertoast Sym- 
pathisers was to be holden in the pulolic room of the National Hotel. Being 
very curious to witness the demons\.ration, and know what it was about, Martin 
kept close to the General : and, keeping closer than ever when they entered 
the Hall, got by that means upon a little platform of tables at the upper end : 
where an arm.chair was set for the General, and Mr. La Fayette Kettle, as 
secretary, was making a great display of some foolscap documents—Scream ers, 
no doubt. 

‘ Well, sir!’ he said as he shook hands with Martin, ‘here is a spectacle 
calculated to make the British Lion put his tail between his legs, and howl 
with anguish, I expect!’ 

Martin certainly thought it possible that the British Lion might have been 
rather out of his element in that Ark: but he kept the idea to himself. The 
General was then voted to the chair, on motion of a lad of the Jefferson 
Brick school : who forthwith set in for a high-spiced speech, with a good deal 
about hearths and home in it, and unriveing the chains of Tyranny. 

Oh but it was a clincher for the British Lion, it was! The indignation of 
the glowing young Columbian knew no bounds. If he could only have been 
one of his own forefathers, he said, wouldn't he have peppered that same Lion 
and been to him as another Brute Tamer with a wire whip, teaching him les- 
sons not easily forgotten. ‘Lion! (cried that young Columbian) where is he * 
Who ishe? What is he? Show him to me. Let me have him here. Here!’ 
said the young Columbian, in a wrestling attitude, ‘ upon this sacred altar. 
Here !’ cried the young Columbian, idealising the dining-table, ‘ upon ancestral 
ashes, cemented with the glorious blood poured out like water on our native 

lains of Chickabiddy Lick! Bring forth that Lion!’ said the young Colum- 
jan. ‘Alone,I darehim! I taunt that Lion. I tell that Lion, that Free- 
dom’s hand once twisted in his mane, he rolls a corse before me, and the 
Eagles of the Great Republic laugh ha, ha !’ 

en it was found that the Lion didn’t come, but kept out of the way ; 

that the young Columbian stood there, with folded arms, alone in his glory ; 
consequently that the Eagles were no doubt laughing wildly on the 
mountain tops,—such cheers arose as might have shaken the hands upon the 
ia s’ clock, and changed the very mean time of the day in England’s 
capital. 

‘ Who is this ?’ Martin telegraphed to La Fayette. 

The Secretary wrote something, very gravely, on a piece of paper, twisted 
it up, and had it passed to him from hand to hand. It was an improvement on 
the old sentiment : ‘ Perhaps as remarkable a man as any in our country.’ 

This young Columbian was succeeded by another, to the full as eloquent as 
he, who drew down storms of cheers. But both remarkable youths, in their 
great excitement (for your true poetry can never stoop to details), forgot to 
say with whom or what the Watertoasters sympathized, and likewise why or 
wherefore they were sympathetic. Thus, Martin remained for a long time as 
completely in the dark as ever ; until at length a ray of light broke in upon 
him through the medium of the Secretary, who, by reading the minutes of 
their past proceedings, made the matter somewhat clearer. He then learned 
that the Watertoast Association sympathized with a certain Public Man in 
Ireland, who held a contest upon certain points with England : and that they 
did so, because they didn’t love England at all—not by any means because 
they loved Ireland mnch: being indeed horribly jealous and distrustful of its 
= always, and only tolerating them because of their working hard, which 
made them very useful; labour being held in greater indignity in the simple 
republic than in any other country upon earth. This rendered Martin curious 
to see what grounds of sympathy the Watertoast Association put fortn ; ner 
was he long in suspense, for the General rose to read a letter to the Public 
Man, which with his own hands he had written. 

‘ Thus,’ said the General, ‘thus, my friends and fellow-citizens, it rons 


“ue Sir, 


“‘T address you on behalf of the Watertoast Association of United Sympa- 
thisers. It is founded, sir, in the great republic of America ; and now holds 
its breath, and swells the blue veins in its forehead nigh to bursting, as it 
watches, sir, with feverish intensity and sympathetic ardour, your noble efforts 
in the cause of Freedom.’ ” : 

Atthe name of Freedom, and at every repetition of that name, all the 
Sympathisers roared aloud ; cheering with nine times nine, and nine times 
over. 

“ «In Freedom’s name, sir—oly Freedom—I address you. In Freedom's 
name, I send herewith a contribution to the funds of your Society. In 
Freedom’s name, sir, I advert with indignation and disgust to that accursed 
animal, with gore-stained whiskers, ~hose rampant cruelty and fiery lust have 
ever been a scourge, a torment, to the world. The naked visitors to Crusoe’s 
Island, sir ; the flying wives of Peter Wilkins ; the fruit-emeared children of 
the tangled bush : nay, even the men of large stature, anciently bred in the 
mining districts of Cornwall ; alike bear witness to its savage nature. Where, 
sir, are the Cormorans, the Blunderbores, the Great Feefofums, named in His- 
tory? all, all, exterminated by its destroying hand. 

** * T allude, sir, to the British Lion. 

“* Devoted, mind and body, heart and soul, to Freedom, sir—to Freedom, 
blessed solace to the snail upon the cellar-door, the oyster in his pearly bed, 
the still mite in his home of cheese, the very winkle of your country in his 
shelly lair—in her unsullied name, we offer you our sympathy. Ob, sir, in this 
our cherished and our happy land, her fires bright and clear and smoke. 
less: once lighted up in yours, the Lion shall be roasted whole. 

“IT am, sir, in Freedom’s name, 
“* Your affectionate friend and faithful Sympathiser, 
“*Cyncs Cuoxe. 
“*General, U S. M.’” 

It happened that just as the General began to read this letter, the railroad 
train arrived, bringing a new mail from England ; and a packet had been hand- 
ed in to the Secretary, which during its perusal and the frequent cheerings in 
homage to freedom, he had opened. Now, its contents disturbed him very 
much, and the moment the General sat don, he hurried to his side, and 
placed in his hand a letter and several printed extracts from English news- 


General, are you 


——————— EEE 








papers ; to which, in a state of infinite excitement, he called his immediate 
attention. 

The General, being greatly heated by his own composition, was in a fit state 
to receive any able influence ; but he had no sooner d himself 
of the contents of these documents, than a ag: came over his face, involv- 
ing such a huge amount of choler and B aagee at the noisy concourse were 
silent in a moment, in very wonder at t of him. 

‘My friends!’ cried the General, rising ; ‘ my friends and fellow-citizens, 
we have been mistaken in this man.’ 

*In what man !’ was the cry. 

‘In this,’ panted the General, holding up the letter he had read aloud a few 
minutes before. ‘I find that he has been, and is, the advocate—consistent in 
it always too—of Nigger emancipation !’ 

If anything beneath the sky be real, those Sons of Freedom would have 
pistolled, stabbed—in some way slain—that man by coward hands and mur- 
derous violence, if he had stood among them at that time. The most confiding 
of their own countrymen would not have wagered then; no, nor would they 
ever peril ; one dunghill straw, apon the life of any man in such a strait. They 
tore the letter, cast the fragments in the air, trod down the pieces as they fell ; 
and yelled, and groaned, and hissed, till they could cry no longer. 

‘] shall move,’ said the General, when he could make himself heard, ‘ that 
the Watertoast Association of United Sympathisers be immediately dissolved !’ 


Down with it! Away with it! Don’t hear of it! Burn itsrecords! Pull 
the room down! Blot it out of human memory ! 
‘ But, my fellow countrymen !’ said the General, ‘the contributions. We 


have funds. What is to be done with the funds!’ 

It was hastily resolved that a piece of plate should be presented to a certain 
constitutional Judge, who had laid down from the bench the noble principle, 
that it was lawful for any white mob to murder any black man ; aa that an. 
other piece of plate, of similar value, should be presented to a certain Patriot, 
who had declared from his high place in the Legislature, that he and his 
friends would hang without trial, any Abolitionist who might pay them a visit. 
For the surplus, it was agreed that it should be devoted to aiding the enforce- 
ment of those free and equal laws, which render it incalculably more criminal 
and dangerous to teach a negro to read and write, than to roast him alive in a 
public city. These points adjusted, the meeting broke up in great disorder 
and there was an end to the Watertoast Sympathy. 

As Martin ascended to his bedroom, his eye was attracted by the Republican 
banner, which had been hoisted from a house-top in honour of the occasion, and 
was fluttering before a window which he had passed. 

‘Tut!’ said Martin, ‘ You're a gay flag in the distance. But let a man be 
near enough to get the light upon the other side, and see through you; and 
you are but sorry fustian !’ 


CHAPTER XXIl. 


As soon as it was generally known in the National Hotel, that the young 
Englishman, Mr. Chuzzlewit had purchased “ a lo-cation”’ in the Valley of Eden, 
and intended to betake himself to that earthly Paradise by the next steamboat, 
he became a popular character. Why this should be, or how it had come to 

‘ss, Martin no more knew than Mrs. Gamp of 5 street, High Hol- 
born’. did; but that he was for the time being, the lion by popular election, of 
the \.atertoast community, and that this society was in rather inconvenient 
request, : there could be no kind of doubt. 

The fi."8t notification he received of this change in his position, was the 
following epistle, written in a thin running hand,—with here and there a fat 
letter or t\ YO, to make the general effect more striking,—on a sheet of paper, 

ve lines, 
ase. gat ‘ National Hotel, 
‘ Dear Sir, * Monday Morning. 
‘When I had the privillidge of being your fellow-traveller in the cars, 
the day before yesterday, you offered some remarks upon the subject of the 
Tower of London, which (in common with my fellow citizens generally) I 
could wish to hear repeated to a a8 audience. ~~ 

‘As secretary to the Young Men's Watertoast Association of this town, I 
am requested to inform you that the Society will be proud to hear you deliver a 
lecture upon the Tower of London, at their Hall to-morrow evening, at seven 
o’clock ; and as a large issue of quarter-dollar tickets may be expected, your 
answer and consent by bearer will be considered obliging. 

* Dear Sir, 
* Yours truly, 
* La -_— Kerrs. 
‘The Honourable M. Chuzzle wit. 7 
‘P. S.—The Society would not be particular in limiting you to the Tower 
of London. Permit me to suggest that any remarks upon the Elements of 
Geology, or (if more convenient) upon the Writings of your talented and 
witty countryman th.® honourable Mr. Miller, would be well received. 
Very much aghast a't this a man ye ag hero civilly declining it ; 
when he received another letter. 

one Teena ame ‘No. 47, Bunker Hill Street, 
‘ Private. ‘ Monday Morning. 
* Sir, 


(or Father of Waters) rolls his | turbid flood. 

‘I am young, and ardent. } ‘ot there is 4 
alligator basking in the slime is i, ? himself an Epic, 
for fame. It is my yearning and n vy thirst. 

‘ Are you, sir, aware of any mem 
undertake to pay my expenses to tha. 
arrival ? 

‘ There is something withia me whic 
lightened patronage would not be throw 
the pulpit, or the stage ; in one or othe.", 
succeed. 


oetry in wildness, and every 
self-contained. 


b gives me the 
tet Tn literature or art; the bar 


ist of three or four of those most likely to respond, 
through the Post Office. May I also ask yrou to favou. 
observations that have ever presented theanselves to yo. 
on “ Cain, a Mystery,” by the Right Honourable Lord Byr. 
‘I am, Sir, 7 

‘Yours (forgive me if I add,- soaringly), 

‘ Pur Wom Suir. 
‘ P. S.—Addrees your answer to America Junioz, Messrs. Hancoc’’ & Floby 

Dry Goods Store, as above.’ 


‘1 


zette. 
He had scarcely got through this correspondence, when Captain Kedgick 


to the pillow. 


it was rather tight in the crown : * You're quite # public man, I calc’late.’ 
‘So it seems,’ retorted Martin, w.bo was very tired. 


you. You will have to hoid a sort of lé—vée, sir, w'nile you're here.” 
‘Powers above !, cried Martin, ‘I couldn’t do that, my good fellow " 
‘I reckon you must then,’ said the Captain. 

* Must is not a pleasant word, Cajstain,’ urged Mvartin. 


tain coolly: ‘ else I'd make it plearsant. You must re-ceive. That'sall.’ 
‘Bat why should I receive people who care as much for me as I care fo 
them '’ asked Martin. 


tain. 
‘ A what!’ cried Martin. 
‘A muniment,’ rejoined the C aptain. 
Martin looked despairingly + Mark, who itfor med him that the Captain 


that day at and after two o'clock: which was in eff sct, then hanging in the bar 
as Mark from ocular inspection of the same couldt estify. ° 
‘You wouldn't be unpop’ iar, J know,’ said the Captain, paring his nails 
‘Our citizens an’t long of riling up, I tell you ; 
you like a wild cat.’ 
Martin was going to be very wroth, but he tho ugh \t better of it, and said. 
‘In Heaven’s name let them come, then.’ 
‘Ob, they'll come,’ revurned the Captain. 
a’ purpose with my eyes.” 


you at least tell me this. Whatdo they w ant to ee me for’ what have 
done ' and how do they happen to heve such @ sudden interest in me ?’ 
Captain Kedgick put 


his hat ; lifted it a little way off bis head ; put it on ag ain carefully , passe 


out. 


‘Upon my life, now !’ said Martin, bring ing his hand heey ‘ly upon ‘jhe table 











‘J was raised in those inter ™Minable solitudes where our mighty Mississippi 


I aspirate 


ber of Congress in England, who would 
t country, and for six monthe after my 


assurance that this en- 
if n.ot all, I feel that I am certain to 


- ~self, please let me have a 
If too much engaged to write to any such you, foid es naan thin 


~ me with any critical 
w reflective faculties, 


Both of which letters, together with Martin's reply to each, were, according 
to a laudable custom, much tending to the promotion of gentlemanly ‘eeling 
and social confidence, published in the next number of the Watertoast Ga- 


the landlord, kindly came up stairs to see how he was getting on. The Cap- 
tain sat down upon the bed before he spoke ; and finding it rather hard, moved 


* Well, sir!’ said the Captain, putting his hat a little more on one side, for 


* Our citizens, sir,’ pursued the Captain, ‘intend to pay their respects to 


‘Well! I didn’t fix the mother lan.guage, and I ¢: in’t unfix it,’ said the Cap- 


‘Well, because I have had a mu niment put up iz : the bar,’ returned the Cap~ 


meant a written notice that Mr. Chuzzlewit woul d receive the watertoasters 
and our Gazette could flay 
* { hav e seen the big room fixed 
* But will you,’ said Martin, seeing that the  Captah 1 was about to go; * will 
a thumb and three f ngets to es ich side of the brim of 


one hand all down his face, beginning at th » forehead am | ending at the chin ; 
looked at Martin ; then at Mark; then at } fartin again; winked ; and. walked 











a " a 
‘such a perfectly unaccountable fellow as that, never saw. Mark, what do 
yer Why, sie. sotorned hi 

* Why, sir,’ retu s partner, ‘my opinion is that we must have 
es MOST remark able man in the country, aw Sol hope there's an & of 

breed, sir. 

Although this made Martin laugh, it couldn't keep off two o'clock. Punctu- 
ally, as the hour struck, Captain Kedgick returned to hand him to the room of 
state ; and he had no sooner got him safe there, than he bawled down the 
staircase to bis fellow-citizens below, that Chuzzlewit was “ receiving.” 

Up they came with a rush. Up they came until the room was » and 
through open door, a dismal perspective of more to come was shown 
the stairs. One after another, one after another,dozen after dozen, score cher 
score, more, more, more, up they came : all shaking hands with Martin. Such 
varieties of hands, the thick, the thin, the short, the long, the fat, the lean, the 
coarse, the fine ; snch differences of temperature, the hot, the cold, the dry, 
the moist, the flabby ; such diversities of grasp, the tight, the loose, the short- 
lived, and the lingering! Still up, up, up, more, more, more: and ever end 
anon the Captain's voice was heard above the crowd—' There's more below ; 
there's more below. Now, gentlemen, you that have been introduced to Mr. 
Chuzzlewit, will you clear, gentlemen? Will you clear ' Regardless of the 
Captain's cries, they didn’t clear at all, but stood there, bolt upright and etar- 
ing. Two gentlemen connected with the Watertoast Gazette had come ex- 
press to get the matter foran article on Martin. They had agreed to divide 
the labour. One of them took him below the waistcoat ; one above. Each 
stood directly in front of his subject with his head a little on one side, intent on 
his department. If Martin put one boot before the other, the lower gentle- 

man was down upon him ; he rabbed a pimple on his nose, and the upper 
gentleman booked it. He opened his mouth to speak, and the gentleman 
was on one knee before him, looking in at his teeth, with the nice scrutiny of 
a dentist. Amateurs in the physiognomical and phrenological sciences roved 
about him with watchful eyes and itching fingers, end sometimes one, more 
daring than the rest, made a mad grasp at the back of his head, and vanished 
in the crowd. He had him in all points of view : in front, in profile, three- 
quarter face, and behind Those who were not professional or scientific, audi- 
bly exchanged opinions on his looks. New lights shone in upon him, in res- 

t of his nose. a rumours were abroad on the subject of his 
air, And still the Captath's voice was heard-—so stifled by the concourse, 


that he seemed to speak from underneath a feather-bed—exclaiming, “Gentle- 
men, you that have been introduced to Mr. Chuzzlewit, will you clear 7?" 

Even when they began to clear, it was no better, for then a stream of gentle- 
men, every man with a lady on each arm (exactly like the chorus to Na- 
tional Anthem when royalty goes in state to the play), came gliding in—e 
new group fresher than the last, and bent on staying the latest hemes / 
they spoke to him, which was not often, they invariably asked the same quee- 
tions, in the same tone ,; with no more remorse, or delicacy, or consideration, 
than if he had been a figure of stone, purchased and paid for, and set up there, 
for their delight. Even when, in the slow course of time, these died off, it 
was as bad as ever, if not worse ; for then the boys grew bold, and came in as 
a class of themselves, and did everything that the grown-up people had done. 

Uncouth stragglers too appeared ; men of a ghostly kind, who being im, 
didn't know how to get out again: insomuch that one silent gentleman with 
glazed and fishy eyes, and only one button on his waistcoat (which was a very 
large metal one and shone prodigiously), got behind the door, and stood there, 
like a Clock, long after everybody else was gone. 

Martin felt, from pure fatigue, and heat, and worry, as if he could have 
fallen on the ground and willingly remained there, if they would but have had 
the mercy to co him alone. But as letters and messengers threatening hie 
public Genouncement if he didn't see the senders, poured in like bail; and as 
more visitors came while he took his coffee by himself; and as Mark, with all 
his vigilance, was unable to keep them from the door; he resolved togo to bed— 
not that he felt at all sure of bed being dny protection, but that he might not 
leave a forlorn hope untried. 

He had communicated this design to Mark, and was on the eve of escaping, 
when the door was thrown open in a great hurry, and an elderly gentleman 
entered : bringing with him a lady who certainly could not be considered 

oung—that was a matter of fact; and probably could not be considered 
hendusme—bet that was a matter of opinion. She was very straight, very 
tall, and not at all flexible in face or figure. On her head she wore a 
straw bonnet, with trimmings of the same, in which she looked as if she hed 
been thatched by an unskilful labourer; and in her hand she held a most 
enormous fan. 
‘Mr. Chuzzlew it, I believe '’ said the gentleman. 
* That is my name.’ 
‘ Sir,’ said the gentleman, ‘1 am pressed for time.’ 
* Thank God "’ thought Martin 

‘I go back Toe my home, sir,’ pursued the gentleman, ‘ by the restore 
train, which starts immediate. Start is not a word you use in your country, 
sir.’ 
‘Oh yes, it is,’ said Martin. 
* You air mistaken, sir,’ returned the 
we will not pursue the subject, lest it « 
Mrs. Hominy.’ 
Martin bowed. 
‘Mrs. Hominy, sir, is the lady of Major Hominy, one of our chicest spirite ; 
and belongs toone of our most aristocratic families, You air, p’rhaps, ac 
quainted, sir, with Mrs. Hominy's writings 1’ 

Martin couldn’t say he was. 

‘ You have much Toe learn, and Toe enjoy, sir,’ said the gentleman, ‘ Mrs. 
Hominy is going Toe stay until the end of the Fall, sir, with her married 
daughter at the settlement of New Thermopylw, three days this side of Eden. 
, | Any attention, sir, that you can show Toe Mrs. Hominy upon the journey, 
will be very grateful Toe the Major and our fellow-citizens. Mrs. Hominy, I 
wish you good night, ma'am, and a’pleasant pro-gress on your rote |’ 

Martin could scarcely believe it; but he had gone, and Mrs. Hominy was 
drinking the milk 

‘ A’most used-up I am, I do declare!’ he observed. ‘ The jolting in the 
cars is pretty nigh as bad as if the rail was full of snags and sawyers, 

*Snage and sawyers, ma'am?’ said Martin. 

‘ Weil, then, I do suppose you'll hardly realise my meaning, sir,’ said Mre. 
Hominy. * My! Only think! Do tell!’ 

Jt did not appear that these expressions, although they seemed to conelude 
with an urgent entreaty, stood in need of an answer ; for Mre. Hominy, py bo 
her bonnet-strings, observed that she would withdraw to lay that article of 
aside, and would return immediately. 

‘Mark!’ said Martin. ‘Touch me, will you. Am I awake!’ 

‘ Hominy is, sir,’ returned his partner—' Broad awake! Just the sort of 
woman, sir, as would be discovered with her eyes wide open, end ber mind a- 
working for her country’s good, at any hour of the day or night.’ 

They had no opportanit of saying more, for Mre. Hominy stalked in again 
_very erect, in proof of her aristocratic blood; and holding in her clasped 
rear red cotton pocket-handkerchief, perhaps a parting gift from that choice 
spirit, the Major. She had laid aside her bonnet, and now appeared in @ highly 

P seesatie and classical cap, meeting beneath her chin : a style of ! 
nage adapted to her countenance, that if the late Mr. Grimaldi had 
cppesred in the lappets of Mrs, Siddons, a more complete effect could not have 


d. 
gt F her to achair. Her first words arrested him before he could 


get back to his own seat ‘ 
‘ Prey, sir?’ said Mrs. Hominy, ‘ where do you hail from 1 
‘Tam afraid I am dull of compochonsion, ee Martin, being ex- 
ly tired ; but, upon my word, I don't understand you. , 
7 Render noel her head with a melancholy omile that oud not inex- 
pressively, ‘They corrupt eveo the language in that old cou !’ and added 
then, as coming down a step or two to meet his low capacity, ‘ Where wae you 
rose '’ mien 

‘Oh!’ said Martin, ‘ I was born in Rent. 

+ And how do you like our country, sir!’ asked Mrs. Hominy. 

‘ Very much indeed,’ said Martin, half asleep. ‘At least—that is—pretty 
“ Sane engun—tal partick’larly Britishers—are much surprised by what 
ther see in the U nited States,’ remarked Mrs. Hominy. 

Th ey have excellent resson to be so, ma’am,’ said Martin. 

sirprised in all my life.’ 
ee eben make our people smart moch,sir’’ Mra, Hominy remarked. 
‘ The prost short-sighted man could see that at a glance, with bis naked eye, 


said Martin. her and an authoress, and ned 6 


. Hontiny was 2 philoso 
pe nna digontion ; but this indecorous phrase was slmest too much fot 


or. For a gentleman sitting alone with a lady—although the door was open 


d f : 
__to talk about a naked eye + alee iiemioad 


A long interval elapsed before even 
sehatloct though she was—could call up fortitude enough toresome the converse- 


of reviews 

But Mrs. Hominy was a traveller. Mrs Hominy was a writer 

a analytical disquisitions. Mrs. weet fat tad er eter from abroad, 
ing “ My ever dearest blank,” sig P other of | Modern 

Cecchi inn the married Mrs. Hommy), re -_ printed -~. _— 

journal, with all the indigaation in capitals, and sarcasm » 





entleman, with great decision ; * bat 
Fonld awake your prejn—dice. Sir, 
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She Mibion._ 








Homin looked on foreign countries with the eye of a perfect republi- 
oa oa model oven ; a4) Mrs Hominy could talk 4 write) Rane 
rtogether. So Mrs. Hominy at last came down on 
eo “4 hoary, Sg fast asleep, she had it all her own way and bruised him 
art's content. ; 
hie no great matter what Mrs. Hominy said, save that she had learnt it 
from the cant of a class, and a large class, of her fellow-countrymen, who, in 
their every word, avow themselves to be as senseless to the high —- A 
which America sprang, @ nation, into life, as any Orson in her legislative halls. 
Who are no more capable of feeling, or of caring, if they did feel, that by re- 
ducing their own country to the of honest men’s contempt, they put in 
hazard the rights of nations yet unborn, and ae of the human race, 
than are the swine who wallow in their streets. ho think that erying om t 
other nations, old in their iniquity, ‘‘ We are no worse than you!” (No — ') 
is high defence and ‘vantage ground enough for that Republic, bat — 
let loose upon her noble course, and but to-day so maimed and lame, #0 ~~ 
sores and ulcers, foul to the eye and almost hopeless to the sense, that her ~ 
friends turn from the loathsome creature with disgust. Who, having by t . 
ancestors declared and won their Independence, because they would not ben 
the knee to certain Public vices and corruptions and would not abrogate the 
truth, run riot in the Bad, and turn their backs upon the Good ; and lying = 
contented with the wretched boast that other Temples also are of giass, an 
stones which batter theirs may be flung flack ; show themselves, in that a 
as immeasurably behind the import of the trust they hold, and as unworthy 4 
possess it, as if the sordid hucksterings of all their little governments—eac 
ones kingdom in its small depravity—were brought into a heap for evidence 
against them. 
Martin by degrees became so far awake, that he had a sense of a terrible 


oppression on bis mind: an imperfect dream that he had murdered a particular 
fnend, and couldn't get rid of the body. When his eyes opened it was staring 
him foll in the face. There was the horrible Hominy, talking deep truths in & 
melodious snuffle, and pouring forth her mental endowments to such an extent 
that the Major's bitterest enemy, hearing ber, would have forgiven him from 
the bottom of his heart, Martin might have done something desperate if the 
had not sounded for supper ; but sound it did most opportunely ; and 
| a stationed Mrs. Hominy at the upper end of the table, he took refuge at 
the lower end himself ; whence, after a hasty meal, he stole away, while the 
lady was yet busied with dried beef and a whole saucer-full of pickled fixings. 
fe would be difficult to give an adequate idea of Mrs. Hominy’s freshness 
neat day, or of the avidity with which she went headlong into moral philosophy 
at breakfast. Some littie additional degree of as, erity, perhaps, was visible in 
her features, but not more than the pickles would bave naturally produced. All 
that day, she clung to Martin. She sat beside him while he received his friends — 
for there was another Reception, yet more numerous than the former—pro- 
theories, and answered imaginary objections : so that Martin really 
to think he must be dreaming, and speaking fortwo ; quoted intermi- 
passages from certain essays on government, written by herself ; used 
the Major's pocket-handkerchief as if the snutile were a temporary malady, of 
which she was determined to rid herself by some meavs or other ; and, in short, 
was such a remarkable companion, that Martin quite settled it between himself 
and his conscience, that in any new settlement it would be absolutely necessary 
to have such a person knocked on the head for the general peace of society. 

In the mean tine Mark was busy, from early in the morning until late at 
night, in getting on board the steamboat such provisions, tools, and other ne- 
cosearios, as they had been forewarned it would be wise to take. The pur- 
chase of these things, and the settlement of their bill at the National, reduced 
their finances to so low an ebb, that if the captain had delayed his departure 
any longer, they would have been in almost as bad a plight as the unfortunate 

emigrants, who (seduced on board by solemn advertisement) had been 
iving on the lower deck a whole week, and exhausting their miserable stock of 
provisions before the voyage commenced. ‘There they were, all huddled to- 
gether, with the engine and the fires. Farmers who had never seen a plough ; 
woodmen who had never used an axe; builders who couldn’t make a box; cast 
out of their own land, with not a hand to aid them: newly come into an un- 
known world, children in helplessness, but men in wants—with younger chil- 
dren at their backs, to live or die as it might happen! 

The morning came ; and they would start at noon. Noon came, and they 
would start at night. But nothing is eternal in this world : not even the pro- 
erestination of an American skipper : and at night all was ready. 

Dispirited and weary to the last degree, but a greater lion than ever (he had 
done nothing all the afternoon but answer letters from strangers: half of them 
about nothing : half about borrowing money: and all requiring an instanta. 
neous reply), Martin walked down to the wharf, through a concourse of people, 
with Mrs. Hominy upon his arm; and went on board. But Mark was bent on 
solving the riddle of this lionship, if he could ; and so, not without the risk of 

eft behind, ran back to the hotel. 

Captain Kedgick was sitting in the colonnade, with a julep on his knee, and 
a cigar in his mouth. He caught Mark’s eye, and said ; 

‘Why, what the 'Tarnal brings you here ?’ : 

*T'll tell you plainly what it is, Captain,’ said Mark. ‘I want to ask you a 


‘Aman may ask a question, so he may,’ returned Kedgick ; strongly im- 
Jlyix gthat another man might not answer a question, so he mightn’t. 
What have they been making so much of him for, now '' said Mark slyly. 
” 


‘ Our people like ex-citement,’ answered Kedgick, sucking his cigar. 

*But how has he excited ‘em!’ asked Mark. 

The captain looked at him as if he were half inclined to unburden his mind 

a capital joke. 

* You air a going 1’ he said. 

*Going !’ cried Mark. ‘ Ain't every moment precious ?’ 

* Our people like ex-citement,’ said the Captain, whispering. * He ain't bke 
emigrants in gin'ral ; and he excited ‘em along of this ;’ he winked and burst 
into « smothered laugh ; ‘along of this. Scadder is a smart man, and—and— 
nobody as goes to Eden ever comes back a-live !" 

The wharf was close at hand, and at that instant Mark could hear them 
shouting out his name—could even hear Martin calling to him to make haste, 
or they would be separated. It was too late to mend the matter, or put any 
face wpon it but the best. He gave the Captain a parting benediction, and ran 
off like a racehorse. ’ 

*Mark! Mark !’ cried Martin. 

* Here am I, sir!’ shouted Mark, suddenly replying from the edge of the 
quay, and leaping at a bound on board. ‘Never was half so jolly, sir. All 
right! Haulin! Go a-head !’ 

The sparks from the wood fire streamed upward from the two chimneys, as 
if the vessel were a great firework just lighted ; and they roared away upon 
the aark water. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

There happened to be on board the steamboat several gentlemen passengers, 
of the same stamp as Martin's New York friend Mr. Bevan; and in their 
society he was cheerful and happy. They released him as well as they could 
from the intellectual entanglements of Mrs. Hominy; and exhibited, in all 
they said and did, so much good sense and high feeling, that he could not like 
them too well. ‘If this were a republic of Intellect and Worth,’ he said, 
* instead of vapouring and jobbing, they would not want the levers to keep it 
in motion.’ 

* Having good tools, and using bad ones,’ returned Mr. Tapley, ‘ would look 
as if they was rather a poor set of carpenters, sir, wouldn't it!’ 

Martin nodded. *‘ As if their work were infinitely above their powers and 
rn ey Mark ; and they botched it in consequence.’ 

3 best on it is,’ said Mark, ‘ that when they do happen to make a decent 
stroke, such as better workmen, with no such opportunities, make every day of 
their lives and think nothing of, they begin to sing out so surprising loud. Take 
notice of my words, sir. Ii ever the defaulting part of this here country pays 
ite debts—along of finding that not paying ‘em won't do in a commercial point 
of view, you see, and is inconvenient in its consequences—they’|| take such & 
shine out of it, and make such bragging speeches, that a man might suppose 
no borrowed money had ever been paid afore, since the world was fisrt begun 
That's the way they gammon each other, sir. Bless you, 7 know ‘em. ake 
notice of my words, now !’ 


* You seem to be growing profoundly sagacious !’ eried Martin, laughing 

* Whether that is,’ thought Mark, ‘ because I’ma day's journey nearer Eden 
and am brightening up afore I die, I can't say. P’raps by the time / get there, 
I shall have growed into a prophet.’ 

He gave no utterance to these sentiments; but the excessive joviality they 
inspt within him, and the merriment they broaght upon his shining face, 


were quite enowh for Martin. Although he might sometimes profess to make | 


light of his partner's inexhaustible cheerfulness, and might sometimes, as in 
the case of Zephaniah Scadder, find him too jocose a commentator, he was 
always sensible of the effect of his example in rousi: g him to hopefulness and 
courage. Whether he were in the humour to profit by it, mattered not a jot 
It was contagious, and he could not choose but be affected. 


At first they parted with some of their passengers once or twice a day, and | the second time, Martin lay dowiupon the ground, and wept aloud. 


took in others to replace them. But by degrees, the towns upon their route 
became more thinly scattered ; and for many hours together the y would see no 
other habitations than the huts of the woodeutters, where the ve; sel stopped for 





fuel. Shy, wood, and water, al] the livelong day; and heat that blistered 
everything it touched. 

On they toiled perp great solitudes, where the trees upon the banks grew 
thick and close ; and floated in the stream; and held up shrivelled arms from 
out the river's depths; and slid down from the margin of the land: half grow. 
ing, half decaving, in the miry water. On through the weary day and melan- 
choly night ; beneath the burning sun, and in the mist and vapour of the even- 
ing : on, until return seemed impossible, and restoration to their home a miser- 
able dream. 

They had now but few people on board, and these few were as flat, as dull, 
and stagnant, as the eeetion that oppressed their eyes No sound of 
cheerfulness or hope was heard; no pleasant talk beguiled the tardy time; no 
little group made common cause against the dull depression of the scene. 
But that, at certain periods, they swallowed food together from a common 
trough, it might have been old Charon’s boat, conveying melancholy shades to 
judgment. ; 

At length they drew near New Thermopyle; where, that same evening, 
Mrs. Hominy would disembark. A gleam of comfort sunk into Martin’s bosom 
when she told him this. Mark needed none; but he was not displeased. 

It was almost nght when they came alongside the landing place—a steep 
bank with an hotel, like a barn, on the top of it ; a wooden store or two; and 
a few scattered sheds. 

‘You sleep here to-night, and go on in the morning, | suppose, ma’am !’ 
sad Martin. 

* Where should I go to |’ cried the mothe: of the modern Gracchi. 

‘To New Thermopylae.’ 

‘My! ain't I there !’ said Mrs. Hominy. 

Martin looked for it all round the darkening panorama ; but he couldn’t see 
it, and was obliged to say so, 

* Why, that’s it!’ cried Mrs. Hominy, pointing to the sheds just mentioned. 

* That! exclaimed Martin. 

* Ah, that! and work it which way you will, it whips Eden,’ said Mrs. Homi- 
ny, nodding her head with great expression. 

The married Miss Hominy, who had come on board with her husband, gave 
to this statement her mosteunqualified support, as did that gentleman also. 
Martin gratefully declined their invitation to regale himself at their house dur- 
ing the half-hour of the vessel's stay; and having escorted Mrs. Hominy and 
the red pocket-handkerchief (which was still on active service) safely across the 
gangway, returned in a thoughtful mood to watch the emigrants as they remov- 
ed their goods ashore. 

Mark, as he stood beside him, glanced in his face from time to time ; anxious 
to discover what effect this dialogue had had upon him, and not unwilling that 
his hopes should be dashed before they reached their destination, so that the 
blow he feared, might be broken io its fall. But saving that he sometimes 
looked up quickly atthe poor erections on the hill, he gave him no clue to what 
was passing in his mind, until they were again upon their way. 

* Mark,’ he said then, * are there really none but ourselves on board this boat 
who are bound for Eden * 

* None at all, sir. Most of ’em, as you know, have stopped short ; and the 
few that are left are going further en. What matters that? More room there 
for us, sir.’ 

‘Oh, to be sure!’ said Martin. ‘ But I was thinking’—and there he paused. 

‘Yes, sir!’ observed Mark. 

* How odd it was that the people should have arranged to try their fortune at 
a wretched hole like that, for instance, when there is such a much Detter, and 
such a very different kind of place, near at hand, as one may say.’ 

He spoke in a tone so very different from his usual confidence, and with such 
an obvious dread of Mark’s reply, that the good-natured fellow was full of pity. 

‘ Why, you know, sir,’ said Mark, as gently as he could by any means insin- 
wate the observation, ‘we must guard against being too sanguine. There’s no 
occasion for it, either, because we're determined to make the best of every- 
thing, after we know the worst of it. Ain’t we, sir?’ 

Martin looked at him, but answered not a word. 

‘Even Eden, you know, ain’t all built,’ said Mark. 

‘In the name of Heaven, man,’ cried Martin angrily, ‘ don’t talk of Eden in 
the same breath with that place. Are you mad? There—God forgive me !— 
don’t think harshly of me for my temper !’ 

After that, he turned away, and walked to and fro upon the deck full two 
hours. Nor did he speak again, except to say ‘ Good night,’ until next day ; 
nor even then upon this subject, but on other topics quite foreign to the pur- 
pose. 


As they proceeded further on their track, and came more and more towards 
their journey’s end, the monotonous desolation of the scene increased to that 
degree, that for any redeeming feature it presented to their eyes, they might 
have entered, in the body, on the grim domains of Giant Despair. A flat mo- 
rass, bestrewn with fallen timber; a marsh on which the good growth of the 
earth seemed to have been wrecked and cast away, that from its decomposing 
ashes vile and ugly things might rise ; where the very trees took the aspect of 
huge weeds, begotten of the slime from which they sprung, by the hot sun 
that burnt them up; where fatal maladies, seeking whom they might infect, 
came forth, at night, in misty shapes, and creeping out upon the water, hunted 
them like spectres until day ; where even the blessed sun, shining down on 
festering elements of corruption and disease, became a horror; this was the 
realin of Hope through which they moved. 

At last they stopped. AtEden too. The waters of the Deluge might have 
left it but a week before ; so choked with slime and matted growth was the 
hideous swamp which bore that name. 

There being no depth of water close in shore, they landed from the vessel's 
boat, with all their goods beside them. There were a few log houses visible 
among the dark trees ; the best, a cow-shed ora rude stable ; but for the wharves, 
the market-place, the public buildings— ’ 

* Here comes an Edener,’ said Mark. ‘He'll get us help to carry these 
things up. Keep a good heat, sir. Hallo, there !’ , 

The man advanced towants them through the thickening gloom, very slowly ; 
leaning on a stick, As he Crew nearer, they observed that he was pale and 
worn, and that his anxus eyes were deeply su ken in his head. His dress of 
homespun blue hung about him in rags; his feet and head were bare. He sat 
down on a stump 4alf-way, and beckoned them to come to him. When they 
complied, he pv! his hand upon his side as if in pain, and while he fetched his 
breath stared at them, wondering. 

* Strange’s |’ he exclaimed, as soon as he could speak. 

* The very same,’ said Mark. ‘ How are you, sir!” 

‘I’ve kad the fever very bad,’ he answered, faintly. ‘I haven’t stood up- 
right these many weeks. ‘lhose are your notions | see,’ pointing to their pro- 
perty. 

* Yes, sir,’ said Mark, ‘they are. You couldn't recommend us some one as 
would lend a hand to help carry "em up to the—to the town, could you, sir?’ 

‘ My eldest son would do it if he could,’ replied the man ; * but to-day he has 
his chill upon him, and is lying wrapped up in the blankets. My youngest died 
last week.’ 

‘I'm sorry for it, governor, with all my heart,’ said Mark, shaking bim by 
the hand. ‘Don't mind us. Come along with me, and I'l] give you an arm 
back. The goods is safe enough, sir,—to Martin,—‘ there ain't many people 
about to make away with em. What a comfort that is!’ . 

‘No,’ cried the man. ‘You must look for such folk here,’ knocking his 
stick upon the ground, ‘or yonder in the bush, towards the north. We've 
buried most of ‘em. The rest have gone away. Them that we have here, 
don’t come out at night.’ 

* The night air ain't quite wholesome, I suppose !’ said Mark 

‘It’s deadly poison,’ was the settler's answer. 


Mark showed no more useasiness than if it had been commended to him as 











ambrosia ; but he gave the man his arm, and as they went along explained to 
him the nature of their purchase, and inquired where it lay. Close to his own 
log-house, he said . so close that he had used their dwelling as a store-house 
for some corn: they must excuse it that night, but he would endeavour to get 
it taken out upon the morrow. He then gave them to understand, as an ad. 


ditional scrap of local chit-caat, that he had buried the last proprietor with bis | 


own hands; apiece of information which Mark also received without the least 
abatement of his equanimity. 

In a word, he conducted hem to a miserable cabin, rudely constructed of the 
trunks of trees ; the door o which had either falien down or been carried away 
long ago ; and which was tonsequently open to the wild landscape and the 
dark night. Saving for the little store he had mentioned, it was perfectly bare 
of all furnitare; but they hed left a chest upon the lending-place, and he gave 
them a rude torch in lieu of cindle. This latter acquisition Mark planted in the | 
hearth, and then declaring tha the mansion ‘looked quite comfortable,’ hurried | 
Martin off again to help bringup the chest. And all the way te the landing. | 
place and back, Mark talked ire ssantly : as if he would infuse into hie pertter a 
breast some faint belief that thy had arrived under the most auspicious ere 
cheerful of all imagmable circtnstances 

But many a man who would ave stood within a home dismantled, strong in 
his passion and design of vengesce, has had the firmness of his nature conquer- | 
ed by the razing of an air-builtcastle. When the log-hut received them for 





* Lord love you, sir!’ cried &. Tapley, in great terror ; ‘don’t do that! | 
Don’t do that, sir' Anything bathat! It never helped man, woman, or child, 
over the lowest feuce yet, sir, and never will. Besides its being 0: no use to 
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you, it’s worse than of no use to me, for the least sound of it will 
= I wp ar agin it, sir. Anything but that’ 

There is no doubt he spoke the truth, for the extraordi ith whieh 
he looked at Martin as he paused upon his knees before hee ae act of 
onan it, . say these — sufficiently confirmed him. : 

* I ask your forgiveness a thousand times, my dear fel! * sai i ‘ 
couldn't have helped it, if death had been the somite. 9 

‘ Ask my forgiveness !’ ssid Mark, with his accustomed 
proceeded to unpack the chest. ‘ The head partner a askin 
eh? There must be something wrong in the firm when that happens. I must 
bave the books inspected, and the eccounts gone over immediate. Here we 
are. Everything in its proper place. Here's the salt pork. Here's the bis- 
cuit. Here's the whiskey—vncommon good it smells too. Here’s the tin pot 
This tin pot's a small fortun’ in itself! Here's the blankets. Here's the are. 
Who says we ain't got a first-rate fitout? I feel as if I was a cadet gone out 
to Indy, and my noble father was chairman of the Board of Directors. Now. 
when I’ve got some water from the stream afore the door and mixed the , 
cried Mark, running out to suit the action to the word, ‘ there’s a supper hw 
comprising every delicacy of the season. Here we are, sir, all complete. For 
what we are going to receive, et cetrer. Lord bless you, sir, it’s very like a 
gipsy party. 

~ was impossible not to take heart, in the company of such a man as this 
Martin sat upon the ground beside the box ; took out his knife ; and ate and 
drank sturdily. ae 

* Now you see,’ said Mark, when they had made a hearty meal ; ‘ wi 
knife and mine, I sticks this blanket right afore the diet, Foro ue state 
of high civilisation, the door would be. And very neat it looks. Then I stops 
the aperture below, by putting the chest agin it. And very neat that looks. 
Then there’s your blanket, sir. Then here’s mine. And what's to hinder our 
passing a good night "’ 

For all bis light-hearted speaking, it was long before he slept himself. He 
wrapped his blanket round him, put the axe ready to his hand, and lay across 
the threshold of the door: too anxious and too watchful to close his eyes. The 
novelty of their dreary situation, the dread of some rapacious animal or human 
enemy, the terrible uncertainty of their means of subsistence, the apprehension 
of death, the immense distance and the hosts of obstacles between themselves 
and England, were fruittul sources of disquiet in the deep silence of the night. 
Though Martin would have had him think otherwise, Mark felt that he was 
waking also, and a prey to the same reflections. ‘This was almost worse than 
all, for if he began to brood over their miseries instead of trying to make head 
against them, there could be little doubt that such astate of mind would pow- 
erfully assist the influence of the pestilent climate. Never had the light of day 
been half so welcome to his eyes, as when awaking from a fiiful doze, Mark 
saw it saining through the blanket in the doorway. 

He stole out gently, for his companion was sleeping now ; and having re- 
freshed himself by washing in the river, where it flowed before the door, took a 
rough survey of the settlement. There was not above a score of cabins in the 

whole ; half of these appeared untenanted ; all were rotten and decayed. The 
most tottering, abject, and forlorn among them, was called, witi: great propriety, 
the Bank, the National Credit Office. It had some feeble proys about it, bnt 
was settling deep down in the mud, past all recovery. a 

Here and there, an effort had been made to clear the land; and something 
like a field had been marked out, where, among the stumps and ashes of burnt 
trees, a scanty crop of Indian corn was growing. In some quarters, a snake 
or zigzag fence had been begun, but in no instance had it been completed ; and 
the fallen logs, half hidden in the soil, lay mouldering away. ‘Three or four 
meagre dogs, wasted and vexed with hunger ; some long-legged pigs, wander- 
ing away into the woods in search of food ; some children, nearly naked, gazing 
at him from the huts; were all the living things he saw. A fetid vapour, hot 
and sickening as the breath of an oven, rose up from the earth, and hung on 
everything around ; and as his foot-prints sunk into the marshy ground, a black 
ooze started forth to blot them out. 

Their own land was mere forest. The trees had grown so thick and close 
that they shouldered one another out of their places, and the weakest, forced 
into shapes of strange distortion, languished like cripples. The best were 
stunted, irom the pressure and the want of room; and high about the stems of 
all, grew long rank grass, dark weeds, and frowzy underwood : not divisible 
into their separate kinds, but tangled all together in a heap; a jungle deep and 
dark, with neither earth nor water at its root, but putrid matter, formed of the 
pulpy offal of the two, and of their own corruption. 

He went down to the landing-place where they had left their goods last 
night ; and there he found some half-dozen men—wan, and forlorn to look at, 
but ready enough to assist—who helped him to carry them to the log-house. 
They shook their heads in speaking of the settlement, and had no comfort to 
give him. Those who had the means of going away, had all deserted it. 

lhey who were left, had lost their wives, their children, friends, or brothers 
there, and suffered much themselves. Most of them were ill then; none were 
the men they had been once. They frankly offered their assistance and advice, 
and, leaving him for the time, went sadly off upon their several tasks. 

Martin was by this time stirring ; but he had greatly changed, even in one 
night. He was very pale and languid ; he spoke of pains and weekness in his 
limbs, and complained that his sight was dim, and his voice feeble. Increasing 
in his own briskness as the prospect grew more and more dismal, Mark brought 
away a door from one of the deserted houses, and fitted it to their own habita- 
tion; then went back again for a rude bench he had observed, with which he 
presently returned in triumph; and having put his piece of furniture outside 
the house, arranged the notable tin-pot and other such movables upon it, that 
it might represent a dresser or a sideboard. Greatly satisfied with this arrange~ 
ment, he next rolled their cask of flour into the house, and set it up on end in 
one corner, where it served for a side-table. No better dining-table could be 
required than the chest, which he solemnly devoted to that useful service 
thenceforth. Their blankets, clothes, and the like, he hung on pegs and nails, 
And lastly, he brought forth a great placard (which Martin in the exultation of 
his heart had prepared with his own hands at the National Hotel), bearing the 
inscription, Cuvzztewir & Co,, ArcnitEots anp Surveyors, which he dis- 
played upon the most conspicuous part of the premises, with as much gravity 
as if the thriving city of Eden had had a real existence, and they expected to 
be overwhelmed with business. 

‘ These here tools,’ said Mark, bringing forward Martin’s case of mstruments, 
and sticking the compasses upright in a stump before the door, ‘shall be set 
out in the open air to show that we come provided. And now, if any gentle- 
man wants a house built, he’d better give his orders, afore we're other ways 
bespoke.’ 

Considering the intense heat of the weather, this was not a bad morning’s 
work ; but without pausing for a moment, though he was streaming at every 
pore, Mark vanished into the house again, and presently re-appeared with a 
hatchet: intent on performing some impossibilities with that implement. 

‘ Here 's a ugly old tree in the way, sir,’ he observed, ‘which’! be all the 
better down. We can build the oven in the afternoon. There never was such 
a handy spot for clay as Eden is. That's convenient, anyhow.’ 

But Martin gave him no answer. He had sat the whole time with his head 
upon his hands, gazing at the current as it rolled swiftly by ; thinking, perhaps, 
how fast it moved towards the open sea, the high road to the home he never 
would behold again 

Not even the vigorous strokes which Mark dealt at the tree, awoke him from 
his mournful meditation Finding all his endeavours to rouse him of no use, 
Mark stepped in his work and came towards him. 

‘ Don’t give in, sir,’ said Mr. Tapley. 

‘Oh, Mark,’ returned his friend, ‘what have I done in all my life that has 
deserved this heavy fate !’ ‘ 

* Why, sir,’ returned Mark, ‘for the matter of that, ev’rybody as is here 
might eay the same thing ; many of ‘em with better reason p’raps than you or 
me. Hold up, sir. Do something. Couldn't you ease your mind, now, don’t 
you think, by making some personal obserwations in a letter to Scadder ?” 
‘No,’ said Martin, shaking his head sorrowfully : ‘I am past that.’ 

* But if you ‘re past that already,’ returned Merk, ‘you must be ill and ought 
to be attended to.’ 

‘Don’t mind me,’ said Martin. ‘ Do the best you can for yourself. You ‘ll 
svon have only yourself to consider. And then God speed you home, and for- 
give me for bringing you here! 1am destined to die in this place. I felt it 
the insta nt I set foot upon the shore. Sleeping or waking, Mark, I dreamed 
it all last night.’ 


‘I said you must be ill,’ returned Mark, tenderly, ‘and now I’m sure of it. 


knock me flat 


cheerfulness ; as he 
g forgiveness of Co., 





A touch of fever and ague caught on these rivers, I dare say; but bless you, 
that’s nothing. It’s only a seasoning ; aud we most all be seasoned, one way 
or another. That's religion, that is, you know,’ said Mark. 

He only sighed aud shook his head. 

‘ Wait half a minute,’ said Mark cheerily, ‘till I run up to one of our neigh- 
bours and ask what ’s best to be took, and borrow a little of it to give you; and 
to-morrow you ‘ll find yourself as strong as ever again. I won't be gone 4 
minute. Don't give in, while I’m away, whatever you do!’ 

Throwing down his hatchet, he sped away immediately, but stopped when he 


| had gone a little distance, and looked back : then hurried on again. 

* Now, Mr. Tapley,’ said Mark, giving himself a tremendous blow in the chest 
by way of reviver, ‘just you attend to what I 've got to say. Things is looking 
about as bad as they cen look, young man. You'll not have such another 
opportunity for oie your jolly disposition, my fine fellow, as long as you 
hive. And therefore, Tapley, now 's your time te come out strong ; or never!’ 
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House of Lords. 
SPEECH OF LORD BROUGHAM ON THE IRISH ARMS BILL. 


Lord BROUGHAM.—My noble friend who has just taken his seat has so 
expressed the opinions and the feelings which | entertain on this most important 
question, both as regards the present penal measure—for I agree with him it is 
anything but a remedial one—and as regards the other, if possible more neces- 
sary, if not so urgent remedial measures, that | ought to apologize to your lord- 
ships for rising after the admirable and atatesmanlike, conciliatory and elo- 

vent address, which he has delivered upon the present occasion. (Cheers. ) 
or, my lords, should [ have risen after my noble friend for the superfluous 
rpose of expressing my opinion in favour of this bill on the grounds on which 
E has rested his approval—nor should | have thought it necessary to rise after 
him for the equally supertluous purpo:e of repeating my opinion upon the sub- 
ject of a provision for the Catholic clergy to which he has sdverted, and which 
he remembers that I have but recently discussed in this place—not for the first 
time, having frequently broached the topic before—had it not been for some- 
thing which was said by a noble friend of mine (Lord Camoys) ; had not he 
taken a course of argument which the delicacies, if | may so speak, of a party— 
etiquette, rather than his own judgment, and bis own feeling, prevented my 
noble friend who last spoke from adverting to almost at all. (A laugh) But, 
my lords, I must really beg leave to say, that I heard with unfeigned astonish- 
ment the speech of my noble friend—with an astonishment equal to that im- 
pressed on the mind of my noble friend opposite (the Earl of Winchilsea), but 
unaccompanied with that mitigating feeling which it brought to my noble 
friend’s mind—of self-gratulation at the fulfilment of his former prophecies ; |, 
on the contrary, had to labour under the astonishment commingled with bitter 
disappomtment. For, differing from my noble friend opposite ‘olo calo on the 
subject of the Catholic claims, 1 had been one of those who held cheap in those 
days the predictions of my noble friend opposite and of the other adversaries of 
the Catholics—I had been one of those who held most cheap of ail their pro- 
phecy that no sooner should the Catholic claims be granted than some such 
speeches as we have heard to-night would not fail to resound through the walls 
of Parliament. His prophecy, | grieve to say, has been fullilled—my prediction 
has to-night been signaily frustrated. (Hear, hear) But the chief thing in 
my noble friend's speech which I have to complain of is the total forgetfulness 
of all history—of the history of the Catholic question itself—which pervaded 
that speech, and formed the substratum of it. “ When did the noble lords 
opposite,” said my noble friend, “ ever show anything in their policy towards 
Ireland other than a disposition by their measures to offend, to irritate, and to 
annoy!” ‘To annoy whom !—to offend what portion of our fellow-subjects !— 
to irritate what part of the Queen's subjects has the policy of my noble friends 
opposite been unremittingly directed! The Roman Catholic part of the em. 
ure? Were they irritated and annoyed by the policy of the noble duke oppo- 
site in 1829 to carry their emancipation ! by means of which policy it is that 
we enjoy the advantage of having heard the speech of my noble friend himself 
standing at this table in this House of Parliament! (Hear, hear.) Here was 
one act of forgetfulness, one loss of recollection, but not the only one, though 
the first, the most eminent, and the most remarkable. For it seemed there 
never was anything but coercion from the other side of the house, and no co- 
ercion from this. My lords, | deny that I myself, being a Minister of the Crown 
for four of those years over which the panegyric of my noble friend extended, 
upon which panegyric,—namely, that we were incapable of coercive measures 
towards Ireland,— was grounded the argument of my noble friend, that you might 
safely trust us with Arms Bills, but not the noble lords opposite, I myself must 
plead guilty to having, in 1833 and 1834, enacted, and continued, and carried 
into execution, one of the most stringent coercion bills that I believe ever 
existed in this country towards Ireland. That bill, too, was suffered to expire, 
but it was continued in a modified form by the noble viscount in 1835; it was 
only in 1840 that the Venue Bill was allowed to expire ; that very Venue Bull, 
which I was told the other night was to all intents and purposes a cvercive 
measure, was continued till 1840. But, says my noble friend, the times were 
then different—there is no occa-ion now for such measures—every thing now is 
perfectly quiet—there are no great public meetings—no seditious harangues— 
no levying of money for the purpose of forming a fund, the avowed and pro- 
fessed ubyect of which is to tear the empire in pieces (hear, hear) by severing the 
two countries as far as their legislative union is concerned. Why, there was 
no such fund in 1838 and 1839, there was no levying of contributions from the 
poor peasantry, there was not even a rent to pay the individual agitator thea 
dreamt of; atribute there might have been, but no rent, at that time no one 
got up at public meetings ard boasted of the hundreds of thousands assembled, 
and the discipline with which they marched from their habitations to their 
places of muster—no haraugues boasting of the men being under such dis 
cipline, that the Queen’s troops themselves were not more under the word of 
command of their serjeants and corporals than these repeal wobs were under 
the control of their repeal wardens, Finally and above all, there was no such 
thing then as | have read of within the last three hours—of seven different 
publications proceeding from the same authority of the repeal comm ttee and 
speeches by priests at meciings ; one of whom, called inspector of the repeal 
wardens —thie serjeants and corporals of these parties—every one of these pub- 
lications, and all the addresses of the priests and the lay agitators being directed 
specifically and by name to the Queen’s troops, telling them among other things 
—telling them not to be afraid of the soldiery, for that under a red cuoat there 
might beat a green heart; telling them also not to mind the threats of the 
Queen's Ministers in Parliament, that they will use the troops to put down 
agitation, for that the soldiers are citizens, and have an affectionate feeling 
towards them, and telling them, finally, that half the army is composed of Irish- 
me ; on that boast founding a false and iniamous inference, that that army 
will not do its duty when commanded to put down egitation. These things, 
my lords, did not happen in 1838 or 1839, and yet we in those years continued 
the measures of coercion, and also this Arms Bill, which the nobie lord opposes 
by his speech, though he does not follow that speecn up by the ouly mution that 
could give effect to it—a motion to read the bill a second time this day three 
months. I hope, however, that a motion to read it this day forinight would be 
sufficient. (Hear, hear ) 

The LORD CHANC&LLOR —Ay, or ten days. 

Lord BROUGHAM.—I wish I could say this day week, trough I can hardly 
venture to hope that. My noble friend (Lord Camoys) is, however, it appears, 
a repealer and an agitator of a peculiar kind. Says he,‘ I am not a repealer 
at present, but if you do not do so and so | am for repeal; and then—"’ What 
then? Will the empire be severed! No. He thinks that the legislative 
union may be at an end, and that there®nay be two Periiaments sitting in the 
two countries at the same time, and yet that the countries would not be severed. 
My lords, | will not stop to answer such a proposition as that. If on calm 
consideration my noble friend abides by it, he is, | may venture to say, the only 
man in either House of Parliament who would venture to put forward such an 
argument. ‘The price which my noble friend tells us we are to pay for his 
abstinence from the repeal agitation is the to’al abolition and extinction of the 
established church in Ireland. In this he differs most widely from my noble 
friend the noble Marquis who has just sat down aud from almost all your lord- 
ships; and he is under a marvellous oblivion of the hisiory of the past—he is 
under a strong forgetfulness of circumstances that have taken place in his own 
time, and still more of what took place in this very house, the very place where 
he has delivered his speech to-night—he has exhibited a most extraordinary 
oblivion of his own personal history—a total erasure from the tablets of his 

memory of what he pronounced two years ago, standing in the very place froin 
which ouly a little hour ago he addressed your lo:dships for the purpose of 
enabling us to give an estimate of the value attached to the securities inserted 
ina paragraph of the oath taken by Roman (Catholic members of Parliament. 
My noble friend at the time I refer to, standing on this v ry spot, addressing, 
not your lordships, but a higher tribunal—my nuble friend, I say, who now cries 
out for the eztinctivn of the church in Ireland, after denouncing other pestilent 
heresies, thus swore :—“ [ do swear to defend to the utmost of my power the 
settlement of property in this realm as established by the law ,’’—therefore, of 
course, he must be against the doctrine of hxity of tenure (hear);—‘“ and | dis- 
claim, disavow, and abjure any intention to subvert the church establishme:t 4s 
settled by law within these realms.’ So that two years ago he had no such 1a 
tention as he has expressed to-night ; but my noble friend goes on, “ and ido 
solemn y swear that | never will exercise any privilege to which | am or may be 
entuiled’ —including, of course, the privilege of a peer of Parliament, which ts 
the highest of all— to disturb or weaken the Protestant religion or the Pro- 
testant governme:t in the united kingdom.” Now, if any priest of my noble 
friend has told him that a nice dist netion can be teken judicially between the 
Protestant re ingion and government and the Protestant church es ablisved in 
Ireland, | say to my noble friend that he cannot ava 
tinction , but 





| bimseli of any such dis 
he goes on, “and | do solemnly, in 


the presence of God, proless, 
testily. and declare that I do make this declaration and every part thereot in the 
| 


lay ’ ; 
plain ana urinary sense of the words of this oain, without aby evasiou, equlvo- 
Cation, oF meutal reservation whatever, so help me God.” (Hear, hear.) 
i ’ 
My lords, | have liwed long in the world i have seen many exampies | 
; J 
tbe elie | 


s oi ine willal course of designing men, and of the influence they 





have gained in prosecuting their wicked designs on less powerful minds, of 
less steady characters, minds less capable of self-defence. I have seen both 
here and abroad the operations of the catholic priesthood for the acc 
ment of their sinful and sordid objects, and 1 have seen in this country the con 
sequences of political seduction by similar means and for similar objects. Bat 
ae as I do the honourable nature of my noble friend, his pure motives and 
the candour of his disposition, | do profess and declare thet | never yet saw so 
melancholy and striking an exhibition in my whole life of the effects of such 
‘usidious arts on such minds as has this night been exhibited by the marvellous 
declaration of my noble frend. It is only a lesson, my lords, to you, and I am 
sure itought to be tothe Government, of the absolute and overwhelming ueces- 
sity of looking to the educatiou of the lrish people in spiritual things ; of lookin 
to their condition under the control of a priesthood so educated as that whic 
now instructs snd misleads them, and now aliernately agitates and seduces 
them— men ignorant of the most salutary branches of human knowledge—de:- 
titute of that true enlightenment in which both sound principles and good 
feeling find their best root, and from which they draw their purest and most 
wholesome support—it affords us this lesson, my lords, and at the same time 
gives me a most new, a most powerful and irresistible, and at the same time, 
must confess, a most unexpected confirmation of all those opinwns on this 
most vitally important subject which I have never ceased to entertain since 
1 came into the Government in the year 1830. (Hear, bear.) My lords, my 
noble friend the noble marquis has so shown to you the uselessness of May- 
nooth, that you cannot stop in dealing with that institution. Either you must 
abolish it altogether, and restore the priesthood of Ireland to their former 
education on the continent—an education which had some |'beralizing effects, 
and produced priests much more fit to be intrusted with the consciences of 
men, than are those who are educated at Maynooth,—either you must de this, 
or you must enlarge that institution, extend to the education of the priests al! 
the salutary branches of human knowledge which are now excluded from them ; 
plant its roots far and wide in the literature of the human race ; draw forth 
the letters and the improvement of the age, all that wholesome sap, which, 
rising through the trunk, will not merely produce leaf and blossom—will not 
merely give the appearance of an educational establishment—but will yield 
sound, solid, precious fruit of charitable opinions, of liberal views, and of 


that wholesome and rational religion, which is the best prop of pure morality. 
(Hear, hear.) 





DESCRIPTION OF THE LATE PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 


The arrangements in the interior of the House of Lords for this interesting 
ceremony were of a more extensive and complete character than usual on such 
occasions. 

A door having been thrown open in the western side, nearly equidistant from 
the throne and the bar, a direct passage was given to ihe procession from the 
robing-room to the throne ; and the coup d’ ail presented to the spectator while 
the procession passed being uninterrupted and unbroken was vastly more mag- 
nificent and imposing than when, as formeriy, Her Majesty entered at one of 
the end doors, immediately contiguous to her chair of state. The railing and 
drapery which usually surround the throne had also been removed ; and the 
Royal platform was not only extended across the entire width, but advenced 
considerably into the body of the house. On this haut pas, which was raised 
about two feet above the level of the floor, and which was covered with beauti- 
ful Axminster carpeting, figured with the Norman rose, were placed three mas- 
sive and costly chairs of state—the one in the centre for the Queen, that on its 
left for his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and the other, on Her Majesty's 
right, for his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. The chairs were most 
elaborately and beautifully carved, entirely overlaid with gold, covered with 
crimson silk velvet, and decorated with broad bullion fringe. That appropriat- 
ed to Her Majesty was larger in its dimensions, more elaborate in its workman- 
ship, and placed on a pedestal about half a foot higher than those on either 


‘ ‘ | 
side. Besides the Imperial Crown, the Queen's chair was surmounted by the 


emblematic lion, while that assigned to Prince Albert had merely the crown, 
and that for the Prince of Wales a crown, with his own plume of feathers, em- 
hroidered in gold on the back. Gilt footstools of the most exyuisite workman. 
ship, covered with crimson velvet, and trimmed with gold gimp, were placed in 
front of each of the chairs of state. 

The folding-doors on either side of the throne having been removed, the pas 
sage between them outside the house, and immediately behind the throne, serv- 
ed as an anti-room, into which the heralds and other parts of the procession not 
consistiugof her Majesty's immediate attendants or great officers of state filed 
off as they reached the dais. On each side of the throne, and extending to the 
lower end of the tatle, in the middle of the house, were placed three rows of 
benches ; those on the right side heing appropriated to the eorps diplomatique, 
bishops, peers, and peeresses ; those on the left to peeresses in their own right 
and ambassadors’ ladies. Between the table and the bar five rows of benches 
on each side, occupied, with a narrow vacancy in the centre, the whole of the 
lower part of the house, and were filled by peeresses, peers’ daughters, and 
others who had the privilege of the entrée. The spece behind the bar usually 
occupied by members of the House of Commons was circumscribed by the erec- 
tion of galleries, which were also filled by ladies and gentlemen who had been 
fortunate enough to secure tickets of admission, The two galleries on the 
right and left of the throne were occupied by ladies, foreign visitors, altachés 

the different embassies, &c. The two ottomans placed longitudinally be- 

een the woolsack and the clerks’ table were occupied by the judges. 

The strangers’ gallery, beyond the few reporters’ seats, was entirely filled 

ith ladies, of whom the number present in all parts of the house must have ex- 
ceeded 400 

Ihe hour at which it was announced in the supplement to the London Gazette 
that the doors would be opened was a quarter past 12 o'clock, but long before 
that hour a long line of carriages had besieged the principal entrance, Within 
a very few minutes after that hour all the galleries were crowded, and oniy a 
few reserved seats, ticketed off for peeresses in their own right, were left unoc- 
cu; ed 

Among the peers, of whom no large number were present, the following first 
made their appearance :—Earl Stanhope, Lord Campbell, the Earl of Shaftes 
bury, Lord Gienelg, Lord Seaford, Lord Redesdale, Lord Wharncliffe, Lord 
Monteagle, Lord Beaumont, the Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of Aberdeen, 
the Marquis of Clanricarde, the Earl of Hardwicke, the Earl of Dalhousie, and 
Lord Charleville. Amongst the other distinguished visitors, Baron Brensen, 
Baron Brunow, the Turkish Ambassador, the American Minister, Mr. Baron 
Alderson, and Mr, Baron Gurney, arrived early. 

The corps diplomatique filled the entire space allotted to their Excellencies, 
and by the variety and costliness of their richly gold laced dresses, and the pro- 
fusion of orders which sparkled on their breasts, gave grandeur and magnif- 
cence to the scene. 

The peers wore simply their robes of state, but the pecreeses and other ladies 
who were present both in the body of the house and in the galleries, being al! 
of them most splendidly attired, and many extremely beautiful, formed by far 
the most gay, enchanting, and joyous part of the imposing spectacle 

About half-past one o'clock a flourish of trumpets was heard in the house ; 
instantly the buzz of conversation which had prevailed was hushed, and every 
one seemed to anticipate the immediate arrival of Her Majesty ; but the en- 
trance of the Duke of Wellington soon explained the circomsteance—the tram 
pet being sounded to announce the noble Commander-in-( hief of the British 
army, and all tongues were egain let loose, each congratulating the other on 
the excellent health and spirit« enjoyed by that illustrious man. The Duke, 
after conversing some time on the floor near the grand entrance with the Duke 
of Buccleuch, crossed over to the bench occupied by the Ambassadors, and 
most cordially shook hands with the American Minister 

The Lord High Chancellor soon after made his appearance, and took his seat 
on the woolsack 

Two petitions were then presented, one by the Marquis of Clanricarde in 
favour of railways in Ireland, and the other by a noble lord whose name we 
could not learn, praying that Her Majesty would take immediate means to put 
down the repeal egitation in that country 

A few minutes before 2 o’clock the Doke of Wel'ington, accompanied by the 
Lord Chancellor. the Lord President of the Council, the Dake of Buccleuch, 
and the Earl of Shaftesbury, retired to await in the robing room the Queen's 
arrival, which was anno nced about 16 minutes past 2 by tne firing of Cannon, 
and the not less thrilling sounds of enthusiastic cheering with which Her Majes- 
ty was received outside the walls of Perliament 

Proceeding through the long gallery Her Majesty, his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, and their attendants, entered the robing-room. and two or three 
minutes only having elapsed, another floarish of trampets, ne«rer and more loud 
indicated the immediate presence of Eler Majesty Tae whole company now 
rose, and the procession h n marshalled in the Long Gallery, was ush- 
ered in by the heralds in their tabards, who filed off on each side of the throne. 
The Duke of Wellington followed, bearmg the sword of state ; then ceme the 
Duke of Buccleuch, bearirg the Royal (rown on 4 cushion ; then the Lord 
President of the Council ; afterwards the Earl of Shaftesbury, with the cap of 
naintenance ; then Her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, Her 
Majesty's trainbearers, the Lord Steward, the Mistress of the Robes, the Lady 
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a the Lord in Waiting, and the other officers of the Royal houses 


Her Maj y having reached the throne commanded “ My Lords” to be seat- 
ed. His Royal Higsoess Prince Albert took his seat in ~ 


chair of state 
the left of Her Majesty The Duke of Wellington, holding the sweshel oman, 
took his ton on the highest step of the throns, on the left of Her Majesty ; 
on the t side of the throne stood the Earl of Shafi + the Duke of Buc- 


cleuch, the Lord President, and the Lord Chancellor. Immediately behind the 
throne stood the Lord in Waiting upon Her Majesty, with the Mistroee of the 
Robes on his right, and the Lady in Waiting on his left. The Earl of Liver- 


one (Lord Steward), Earl Jermyn, the Marquis of Lond (Gold Suck in 
aiting), and the other officers of state he , 
Roval Riighnese Heng emage. ranged themselves on the left of his 


Her Ma having taken her seat, and the ing around the throne being 
now nes od the effect of the whole was bsiient and imposing indeed. 


Her Majesty wore a splendid tiara of and diamonds, a superb diamond 
necklace, aud a stomacher which was literally a blaze of diamonds, 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert wore a field-marshal's uniform, and a pro- 
fusion of decorations. Both Her Majesty and the Prince looked extreme ly well. 


—— 
IRELAND—POLICY OF MINISTERS. 
From the London Quarterly Review for September. 


We now approach a subject of a higher and more pressing importance, and 
where the policy pursued by Her Magecty's ministers oe mbar gogo ‘ei 
to afford more room for doubt and question—we mean the case of Ireland. We 
do not at all wonder at the indignation with which the people of Great Britain 
look on the extravagant violence and long impunity of this Frist agitation, We 
admit that the evil is intolerable—that the country has a right to look to a wise 
and vigorous Government for protection against such anarchica! proceedings ; 
—and who can doubt that if such treasonable demonstrations were, now for the 
first time, presented to us—if they stood alone, and were to be dealt with as 
matters on which the decision of the Government were unfetiered and free— 
who, we say, can doubt that such men as the Doke of Wellington, Lord de 
Grey, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, and Sir Henry Har. 





dinge, would have at once interfer d with the whole power of England to pre- 
vent and punish such alarming, such disgracefal, such treasonable proceedings ? 
| But the case presented to the existing Government was not re integra, but 
the latter part of a serves of events over which they had had no control—it was 
| linked, and complicated, with long antecedents, which limited the freedom of 
their opinions and action 

Of those who have s0 hastily decided that the strong hand of power should 
have been at once put forth to suppress this agitation, and who seem to think 
that the present Government has shown some peculiar degree of indecision, we 
would beg leave to ask whether it is now the first time that the imperial Govern- 
ment has to deal with Irish agitation? Has it not been for the last hall century 
—through the adminisirations of Pitt and Fox~of Portlend and Perceval—~of 
Liverpool and Canning—of Grey and Melbowrne—as well as of Wellington and 
Peel—a chronic fever, which, under various pretences, with more or less inten- 
sity, and very slight intermissions, has distracted Ireland and harassed and 
alarmed the empire? 

What, then, was there in the state of Ireland, or of the world, at the acces- 
sion of the present Ministers, to require or even to justify a recourse to those 
violent extremities from which all former ministers have so sedulously abstained, 
partly from a desire to avoid the long train of calamities—foreseen and unfore- 
| seen—to which such a course would mevitably lead, and partly because they 
| doubted whether measures of severity, however deserved, or however for the 
moment successful, might not have the effect of propagating rather than eradi- 
| cating the disease—that disease being, let the truth be told, natred of England ; 
neither more nor less than the ancient animosity—breaking out, at every new 
oceasion—of the Roman Catholic priests and, by their influence, of the Roman 

Catholic population against the Protestant religion and British connexion— 
| against the heretic and the Saxon? Whatever various shapes the agitation ma 
have at various times assumed, agrarian or polit.cal—Whiteboys—Unite 
Irishmen—T rashers—Emancipa:ors—Precursors or Kepealers—this was the 
mainspring and chief motive—all the rest was incident or pretence 
| When what was called Catholic Emancipation began to be discussed, and 











until it was granted, this spirit took a natural and legitimate form, that concili- 
| ated the sympathies of Eagland, and induced —whether too late or too early it 
, were here out of place and season to inquire—that great and, we were going to 
| add, fruitless concession : but though fraitless of what it chiefly promised us, 
| such as loyalty of the Roman Catholics and tranquillity to Ireland, it will be 
| found not wholly sterile if, as we anticipate, the flagrant falsification of all the 
expectations founded on the removal of that grievance should, at length, open 
| the eyes of the empire at large to the real state of Ireland, and to @ clear under- 
| standing that the object of the agitators is now avowedly and audaciously, what 
it always was covertly—seraraTion from Great Britain, 





. . 


| We admit—nay, we proclaim—that these proceedings are, in a lamentable 
| degree, daugerous to the public safety, and diegracelul to our politics! and 
| legal institutions; that they exhibit to the eyes of astonished Europe a state of 
society unparalleled, and to them incomprehensible and irrecoocileable with 
|any notion of civil government. We know that such a state of things cannot 
continue to exist. lt must in some way be stopped and terminated , but our 
p esent inquiry is whether Sir Robert Peel's Government could or ought to 
have interposed the — of power at some former, and if so, at what 
| stage of this agitation e think we have shown that, up to the begmaing of 
| this year—thas is to say, in the only two cases which had oceurred since their 
| accession to office—any repressive interference on their part would have been 
generally, perhaps universally, considered as the extreme o! rashness and folly. 
Let us now examine whether the more recent meetings have been of so different 
a character as to authorise a different course. Our own cool and deliberate 
opinion is that the line that hes been taken, however liable to taunt or misre- 
presentations (no inconsiderable evils, we admit, in such 4 case), is on the whole 
the wises' and safest that they could have pursued in so great a difficulty : and 
let us repeat that the difficulty is none of their making; they inberned it from 
their immediate predecessors The Queen's Government, onder Lord Mel- 
bourne, had tolerated, and—at least by impunity, connivance, and the Lichfheld- 
Hovre Compact—encouraged these assemblages, which the Queen's Govern- 
| ment, under Sir Kobert Peel, is censured for not having all at once punished 
| and suppressed. 
But the real dificulty—the difficulty that pressed on Lord Melbourne, as it 
| does on Sir Rovert Peel, dates from an earlier epoch—long before Mr. O'Connell 
had ever been heard of. The partial relaxation of the penal laws, which con- 
| ferred the elective franchise on Roman Cathol ¢ electors, but left neglected or 
stigmatised the Roman Cathoiic el rgy, peerage, and geniry, was 4 grea: mis- 
take. It threw linge political power into the worst hands, and created « 
| formidable influence essentially hostile to the institutions, invo contact, or rather 
conflict, with which it was thus forced. Thence grew the Catholic Question ; 
| @ question uo! originally raised by the Catholics themselves, but by rival Protest- 
ant parties at contested elections—those who found themselves weakest in the 
old constituencies throwing themselves in o tue arms of the new interest ; which 
was thus, in the struggle of parties and by a concurrence of circumstances, so 
encouraged and aggrandised, that their claims fur extended rights soon assumed 
a pressing and formidabie aspect, and became alike difficult to resist and dan- 
| gerous to concede, 

It was another great mistake and misfortave thet this quertion was not 
| settled at the Union. If the special interests of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
| peerage, and geotry, had been cunsolidated with that arrangement, it seeme 
| highly probable that, with the concurrent commercial and social adv 
which the Union has conferred upon Ireland, she might have been gradually 
weaned from the bigoted prey dices and barbarous habits «hich render her 
Roman Catholic peasantry at this hour the very least civilised im Europe— 
slaves to an ignorant priesthood, tools of greedy demagogues, and dupes to both. 

A third but fainter chence of reconciling the Roman Uatholic body to British 
connexion was lost at the Emancipation in 1829, by not accompanying that 
measnre with a state provision for the priests, We are aware of the difficulues 
of such an attempt. We koow that there woold have been some objections on 
the part of the Catholics themselves, and a still more serious opposition from 
a! rge portion of the Church of England, which—erroneously, we have siwaye 
thought—confounds a0 alimentary stipend to a priest with a s irtual sanction 
of Popery—but we shall not enter to tat controversy, which 8 quite im- 
poriant enough to deserve a separate consideration, aud which 4 least bas no 
connexion wits the practical question we are now discussing. 

But we are asked, why did not Sur Robert Peel come to Parliament for new 
powers! and, inrep y.letus sre with what rational prospect of correcting the 
evi! he could have done so. Nubody doubte that these meetings were likely to 
l excite great «lerm in the minds of all her mayesty’s peaceful subj cts; and 
| that there was, moreover, a probable and covstant danger that thoogh Mr. 

O'Connell was hunself anzious to prevent any disturbance, an ace dental spark 
might bave blown up a fatal conflagration. [t was therefore proper that the 
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should at least do every- 
therefore, to the best of 
their means, be prepared for such « porsibility. The police were therefore 
ready ; the troops were on the alert—quietly and unostentativusly, in order to 
reeia even the semblance of provocation. Bat the troops and police could 
only act under the direction of the magistrates. What magistrates '—Ay, 
there's the rub. Was the Go r ponsible in the first degree for the 
public peace—to leave the force collected for the suppression of these alarming 
i in the hands of magistrates who themselves were agitators, and headed 
the movement! ‘The immediate danger from those meetings was a breach of 
the peace—who was to be called upon to keep the peace but the magistrate ! 
—but quis custodiet ipsos custodea—what was to be done when magistrates 
themselves might be the rioters! A magistrate is the responsitie servant of 
the Government, and we all know how seversly the Government is charged 
with every shadow of misconduct that can be unputed to any magistrate. Was 
there, then, « more obvious, a more legal, a more necessary course than that 
the Government—if it could not contrul these meetings—should at least take 
care that no one for whom they were responsible should the danger— 
that no one who held his commission under Victoria, by the Grace of God, 
Queen of the Unvren Kingdom, should employ the weight and authority of 
his office towards dismembering thet kingdom! The Lord-Chancellor of Ire- 
land accordingly superseded from the commission of the peace Lord Ffrench, 
who had published his intentions of presiding at one or two Kepeal meetings in 
the west of Ireland. Could the Lord Chancellor have done otherwise, pariicu- 
larly when the Queen and her Ministers had found it necessary to repeat the 
declaration of her predecessor that it was the Royal intention to resist with the 
firmest determination the Repeal of the Union' Were,the local servants of 
the Sovereign—bearing ber cominission ond representing her authority—to be 
allowed to give ostentatious cxamples of comuutting the very act which she 
had thought it necessary to prohibit! 
This measure, however, just and rational as it appears, occasioned 4 violent 
outery ; several magistrates affected to be proud of the martprdom, and re- 
signed ; more persisted in following Lord Ffrench’s example, ond were like him 








are so infatuated as to proceed 
to actual hostilities in pursuit of so baseless vision! If they are, no human 
art can pote hed. human neap rom! avail them, and all that would remain for the 
other ) empire ‘. carefully to pre for and resolutely perform the 
duty ant deleme ard mutual E reich such force and A pase direc- 
tion as the wickedness and folly of the separatists may render necessary. Come 
what may, the law must be vindicated, and the Union maintained—but we re- 
peat our confident hope that we are not to be driven to these extremities. Even 
while we have been writing these lines, that hope has been increased by the 
publication of Mr. O'Connell's Constitution, which, now to speak seriously of 
it, is indeed, as the Times has called 1t, a compound * of the coolest effrontery, 
falsehood, and arrogance that ever was submitted to the notice of rational men.” 
It looks to us like @ last shift—an ultimatum of despair; and we grow stronger 
in the belief that the Fadian policy will at last defeat him. What will, what 
can he do, if he cannot seuvdko the Government or the Protestants to a colli- 
sion! Ke may make a crusade against rents and rates—he may keep the pea- 
santry in a state of insubordination, and the gentry in a state of alarm—but he 
can no more repeal the Union than he can command ‘ the sun to stand still on 
Gideon.’ He may do some public mischief, and create much individual distress 
—but while the Government and the Protestants can remain on the defensive, 
he can do no more ; and the mischief may be considered as a temporary incon- 
venience compared to the calamities that a contrary course would, we think, 
inevitably produce. 
is, we admit, is no satisfactory state, and could not be Jong endured—but 
on that point we may console ourselves—it cannot laet :—either the agitation 
most subside by the returning senses of the people, or the Government must 
come, in the ripe sesson, to Parliament for some special measures to redeem 
Ireland from this frightful incubus It is, to be sure, very grievous to be obliged 
to bear with such eudacious and protracted disturbancese—to see one man 
bearding the empire !—but it is part of the price—a large one we admit in this 
instance which we pay for our free constitution, in which ihe law is so jealously 
careful of liberty es to be inconvenient}y indulgent to licence. 
But all the blame is not attributable to the inefficiency of the law—the great- 





removed. Copies of the correspondence between the Irish Chancellor and all 
the removed magistrates have been laid before Parliament, and we must say 
that it is impossible to imagine more temper and courtesy than the Chancellor 
has shown throughout this aflair—ihe total number of magistrates superseded 
or.resigned appears to have been somewhere between forty and fifty, and we 
honestly coniess, that if we were to judge of their fitness for the magisterial 
office by the style of their letrers, we should say that there are some whose 
services could be—without any reference to the Repeal question—very well 
spared. Will those who complain of the torpor of the Ministerial policy deny 
that this, thoogh a just and necessary, was yet a bold and decided measure, and 
the first mark of disapprobation with which of late years any Government had 
ventured to visit Irish agitation’ But if they undervalue it, the Opposition 
does not; and we have seen the endeavours made in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to censure this proceeding under the most futile and absurd pretences, 
and more particularly on the ground which many of the resigning magistrates 
assumed—though formally and explicitly disuvowed and disproved by the 
Chancellor—that it was an attempt to interfere with the “ sacred right of 
petitioning.” We beg our readers to bear this in mind 
. > * ° e * * . e 

But the true position of the Government as to ils power of passing any 
special measures for repressing this agitation, is still more clearly shown by 
the proceedings on the /rish Arms Bill, From about the year 1796—for now 


near half a century—the disturbed state of Ireland—agrarian riots—1obbery of 


arms—private murders—and political rebellions have rendered necessary 
special laws for regulating the possession of arms and ammunition, ‘These 
Jaws have of late years been consolidated into what has been called the Arms 
Act, which—in the same spirit that we before mentioned as characterizing all 
renressive legislation in Ireland—has been continued only from year to year, 

7 gradually weakened in its etficacy—the obvious consequence of this species 

{ from-year-to-year legislation being to keep Lreland in a constant fever by 
periodical debates in which inflammatory topics are always at hand and seldom 
neglected. The Bill had of late years passed with litle observation, as the 
Tory opposition, instead of embarrassing, always aided the Government on any 
matter tending to the public safety. In 183s, however, Lord Morpeth, then 
Irish Secretary, fownd that, in spite of the Lichfield-House Compact, lreland 


was becoming more difficult to govern; and instead of merely renewing the | 


Lilt 
old Arms Bill, he proposed one with more effective powers. But he had 
reckoned without his Irish hosts—they did not approve Lord Morpeth’s pre 
suming to insinuate that lreland needed any additional coercion, and his Lord- 
ship, with the usual submission of Lord Melbourne’s Government to Lrish 
dictation, abandoned his new bill, and was too happy to be able to fall back on 
the old one. In this last session Lord Eliot imitated Lord Morpeth’s example 
by bringing in a bill—less strong indeed than that Lord Morpeth had proposed 
but still containing some useful amendments of the old law—amongst others, 
one 80 obvious that it is only wonderful that in bills directed chiefly against the 
robbery of arms, it should have been so long overlooked: namely, the branding 
or marking the arms as they came to be registered. Assuredly in ho country 
but /reland could it have been for fifty years enacted that arms must be regis- 
tered to prevent robbery, while the plain and obvious necessity and this easy 
mode of identifying the arms so registered should never have been thought 
of. This was the only considerable deviation from the old bill, which bad 
been passed every year su si/entio—but now, while Mr. O'Connell was agitat 
ing in Ireland at the head of hundreds of thousands, some dozen of his friend 


in the House of Commons laid hold of this Arms Bill as an occasion to show | 


their animosity, if not their strength; and eighteen nights of the most im- 
yrtant part of the session were consumed by the most frivolous and pointless 
bat at the same time obstinate and violent, opposition that we be 
annals of faction can produce. And when it is recollected tha 
has, as we have shown, but twelve hours in the whole week at its « isposal for 
the dispatch of all the business of the country, our readers will not be surprised 
to hear that this opposition of a dozen members to a bill which had been passed 
by all administrations for half a century, seriously interrupted the business of 
the House—necessitated the abandonment of some important measures—con- 


ieve the 
Government 


tributed to lengthen the session beyond the middle of August, and at one time | 


excited apprehensions that it might be indefinitely protracted. But this wa: 
not all; for as a further impediment, a general debate on Lreland was interposed 


on the motion of Mr. Smith O’Brien, nominally for a committee on Lrish | 


grievances, but really and obviously tu countenance and justify Mr. O’'Con 
nell’s simultaneous proceedings in Lreland. This idle debate—idle tor any 
Fegan but the delay of the Arms Bill and the encouragement of agitatior 


an on the 4th of July and did not terminate till the 12th 


; 4 | 
f these obstructions could be interposed to delay such a bill as the Arms 


Bill—on which the laie Ministry, instead of acting as Sir Robert Peel had so 
often done by them, evaded their duty to either party by the shabby neutrality 


ot absence—what might have been expected uf the Government had brought 


down a new Coercion Bill!) Should we not have seen the w 
zealously united to protect the agitation? We do not believe | 
of the session when the mischief had become 


hole Opposition 
hat at the period 
£0 SINKING as lo justily a direct 


interference, there would have been time o1 patience on the part of the House 
io have passed any such measure, in the face of such an Oppos nh as might 
be expected—and we see reason to suspect that some who now inplain the 


most loudly of the apathy of the Government would have been amongst the 
first to abandon the conflict if the Ministry had been so rash as | 
one under such circumstances : 

But if they had been so disposed, who will tell us what their: sur ’ 
have been? Those at least who have witnessed how Insun 1 Acts. C 
vention Acts, Proclamation Acts, Coercion A ave been alter 
and evaded, will be slow to assert what would be an efle: medy 1 


the ever-vary ing symptoms of this Irish agitation 


neage 


ately braved 


*Quo teneam Vultus mulaniem Protea nod 
We certainly, with all the anxious attention we have | 
Irish affairs, should not teel ourselves « ompetent—even if \ 
offer any very conhident suggestion on that point; but one ‘ pin 
Venture to avow, thal, under recent circumstances. the 
fidently believe the most eff tual and protective, policy \ lo what 
Ministry has done—that i levelope and hold in readin« eir eX 
powers—to tell the agitators the emphatic voice of the Duk W 
“WE ARE reapy '—and to avoid, as Jong as possible, the inf ry efi 
of a parliamentary agitation on new measures of coerciot W t 
saying that such measures may not be 1¢ Necessary—tl Ministers mat 
be reluctantly force 
it is evident \ t be done till, with ul exemplary 
which they have already shown, they sha ’ exhausted ¢ xistil 
resources, and till one strong and universal nion of Great Britain and Pro 
testant Ireland shall leave the Gove } 
general concuitTence and 
circumstances may require 

We confess, however, our hope, over sang 

pear,that the more immediate danger that of vodshed «, thank God. by no 
means 80 great at it appears , and that the ultimate da: ger of the agitation’s 
effecting its object is altogether visionary The reasons on which we found 
these ao ee we sha!l shortly recapitulate. The first an 1 ves gest 
is Our conhdence in the just'ce of our cause—the cause - . ‘ 
ish Empire—against Mr. O'Connell and the adietee teed tho ame ~ oe 
ded people, whom they have, we trust, rather disturbed than | scene 
secondly, we rest on that great axiom of politics as wel! 
hood and deception can never be permanently suc cessful 


apply to Parliament for some specia but tl 


iment f ption, ar a »a 


parative ia i nh passing whal ! 


@ as it may at this moment a 


as morals, that false 


ververted and, i. 


er share belongs to political Party. If the Whigs hed really wished to put 
down Mr. O'Connell's agitation they might—with the certain co-operation of 
the Conservatives—have done so long ego; but, except for the short period 
that Lord Stanley was in the Insh office, they did not wish, nor would have 
dared, to quarrel with their Frankenstein. Mf last year, or even in the late ses- 
sion, they had come forward to assist the Conservatives, as the Conservatives 
would have done and often did, to assist them, Mr. O’Connell’s agitation might 
have been—would have been, suppressed. It is powerful not so much by the 
strength of Mr O'Connell, nor by the strength of the Irish priests—nor even 
by the excitability of the Irish people—as by the weakness of the Imperial 
Parliament: and Parliament is weak by the intervention of party under cir- 
cumstances in which all party considerations should be merged in considerations 
of the public peace 

Mr. O'Connell is strong, and Government is clogged, and Parliament itself 
ineflective—because Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, and Lord Howick, 
Mr. Eilice, Mr. Baring, and Mr. Vernon Smith—* with whose deliberate advice 
and full concurrence’ Mr O'Connell was proclaimed a perturbator of the public 
peace, and a dangerous engine of sedition—lend their whole weight and talents 
to the support of such motious as Mr. Smith O’Brien'’s—the undisguised, we 
might almost say the avowed, object of which was tu justify and encourage dis- 
turbance and sedition of exactly the same character, but of an infinitely darker 
and more dangerous complexion than that which they had when in office so 
| sulemnly denounced. We entirely agree with Mr. Macdonnel!, who has watch- 
| ed the progress of this agitation with so much attention, and who unmasks it 
with so much ability, that the Whigs—even more than Mr. O'Connell and 
without any of the excuses which may be made for Mr. O’Connel!l—are the 
real authors of this unhappy crists. Their conduct, both in Government and in 
Opposition, seems to us to have created, and to have been intended to create, 
the chief difficulties of their successors: but, on the whole, we have little fear 
of the result ; and we are satisfied that the course taken by the present Min- 
isters is, under all the circumstances, the wisest that could have been adopted 
Is it not something that we have tlready tided over two years of this agitation ? 
aud if the moderation and prudence of Ministers should continue to produce si 
milar results for the future, the whole country, and above all, Irelaud, will owe 
them a deep debt of gratitude ; if it should not, it will, we trust, produce the 
next best result—a general readiness on the parts of ihe Imperial Parliament 
and the British people to concur in such stronger measures as circumstances 
may require, and to confer ample and eflective powers on a Government whose 
reluctance to call for them is the best pledge that they willbe prudently and 
| firmly employed 
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LORD BROUGHAM AND THE WHIGS. 
| The following article, which appeared in the Standard as ‘from a corre 
spondent,’ is attributed to Lord Brougham himself; and certainly it bears in- 
ternal evidence of having been either penned by his lordship or at all events 
written from his immediate dictation. ‘The allusions to his talents and merits 
in no way weaken the supposition of his authorship, for his lordship is above 


has challenged contradiction of any circumstance stated in the article, that 
} challenge has failed to bring forth a champion. | 

No man of any party, actuated by any principle of honour, can view the 
W hig attacks upon Lord Brougham otherwise than with abhorrence and dis- 
gust. ‘The desperation of their party furnishes neither apology nor palliation 


because nothing can excuse a resort to falsehood. It disfigures their adversity, 
and shows that by their fall they are not only prostrated but defiled. While 
| that nobleman could conscientiously support them, that is, while they kept 

within the pale of the constitution, acting on their conventional Whig princi 





less, indetatigable, tormidable champion, and repaid him in return with an 
almost eastern adulation. But when, with exclusiveness in their hearts and 


all principle but all deceney—when they denounced reform and substituted 


finality’—when their Minister to-day proclaimed as utter madness that which 
he would propose’ to-morrow as his nostrum—when the wretch whom they all 
but outlawed from the throne they strained to their bosoms as a friend and bro 


| ther—when the insults of ‘ base, brutal, and bloody,’ operated but as many in 
| centives to their allegiance, and in Lichfield House they sealed their compact 
with the genius of al! evil tor the sacrifice of all good !!—then, indeed, Lord 
Brougham declined being an associate when it implied being an accomplice 
and chose to be called a renegade rather than become a conspirator. What 
was the consequence? From the moment the master spirit shunned them, his 
absence became mapifest rhe unit was gone which made the cyphers valua 
| ble. ‘They floundered about from expedient to expedient, misled royalty, 
almost invoked revolution, in England filled the gaols, in Ireland opened them, 
| and atler losing successively ail hold either on people or Parliament, or cour- 


ers, were 1 





miniously driven from—not the power, but the pay, which they 
} 





grasped with the tenacity of (what, indet o their party it proved to be) a dy- | 
| ing convulsion. That Lord Brougham not only disdained to be their acces- 
sory, but was most instrumental in their overthrow, they feel to be undeniable 
Hence their fury, hence their slanders, hence their anxiety by all means, fail 
or foul, to reduce him to their level and leave him without a character 
To begin wit He is addicted, forsooth, to drink!’ Now, this first false 
hood has a double deformity. It is of Irish birth and Whig adoption. It is 
ot Dan’s parentage. The talsehood, ho r, filthy as it was, had two recom 
mendations to the charity the Whig as base, and, therefore, congenia 
to their | cost them nothing. This lie might be safely left to the lot 
{ its paternity; it is Mr. O’Connell’s, and, therefore, is incredible. But 
iis any apology for those Whig noblemen who countenance it by the tol 
culatio SS It is a baseness almost rivalling the original in- 
ius vhile they we wi they were admitted to his table, 
| say its invent f muld be. Those who know Lord 
iB ’ ham hn ut Al harges »imis i is least lial hey 1 not 
: Ost The y n 4 not | Oil tint LOSE la s ol 
{ st < " tati € 
’ } i igu 
‘ i I wer 
,] I fying to the 
s ’ hinge tt vu 
' The slat 5 
i s ¥ OF per 
|| ip of truth sus ble 
a ivelit if dust 
H M ha he cha 
famer safe I vow 
: x I party wl pr lute 
1 N rp I whose lightes 
t I Russ npos is associates 
use, brut i il ic and a shave 
ess ma and the al soldiers w 
ed his eaten by his women!’ Such is the man 
vilifies L, Brougha i niunction with all that is pure, or digni- | 
r sacred in tl nd se stripes, the recompense of Whig servility 
i have made his slanders th acles of Whig religion } 
} But another charge. Lord Brougham is ‘inconsistent.’ If by consistency 


the affectation of aepreciating his abilities and services, or of assuming ‘ the | 
pride that apes humility.’ It is worthy of remark that, though the Standard | 






ciples—then the charge is true. For five-and-twemty | ad — 
had devoted his youth, his health, and ali the 
ey of men who professed to think with him, and w te professions he believed. 
n this belief he shared cheerfully their political privations, and enc 

y r . , ‘ountered 
professionally @ judicial proscription. He waited calmly the coming of the 
time when opportunity might enable him to accomplish that for which he f. 
fezed all—the amelioration of his species. And who can forget (the Whis, 
alone excepted), during that protracted ordeal, the services he rendered? W 
can forget (the Whigs alone excepted) with what martyr devotion with whe 
dauntless courage, with what untiring industry, with what ennobling elogue : 
he not only adorned the darkness but almost dignified the insignificance of _ 
unworthy faction? * Alone he did it.’ Yes, in those days ere Palmerston saw 
reason to become a Whig, or Melbourne had ceased to be a Tory—when Dan 
with the Jesuits was studying purity and truth—when Lord John was in the 
cradle lisping ‘ finality,’ and some Irish Cocker was teaching Spring Rice to 
read his finance, as he did his Hebrew, backwards, Lord Brougham alone 
vented the name of Whig from being, what now it is, a byword in the land and 
individually averted—what they have since collectively exhibited—an alacrit 
in degradation. We need not recapitulate the triumphs of that quarter ae 
century. They belong to history. One only instance: while, were we soli 
cited to adduce some crowning proof of the military science of the ‘ stanted 
corporal,’ we should take our stand on the lines of Torres Vedras, so, in the 
statesmanship of the ‘ drouken Brougham,’ we should point to the battle-field of 
the * orders in council,’ where his gigantic mind, combining all that was profound 
in philosophy with all that was wise or practical in commerce, dashed down at 
once the prejudice of ages, and achieved over Napoleon a civil Waterico. 
Either in office or opposition, it was the ex-Chancellor who held the party to- 
gether and saved themfrom contempt. See their condition now. The general 
Keform Billcould never have been carried but for his instrumentality. The Eng- 
lish Municipal Reform Bill he carried single. He carried it at almost the aon 
of his life, when he was bound to the party by no tie of office—singly he carried 
it through the reluctant House o! Peers, against a powerful Opposition and 
against greater still—the energies of Lord Lyndhurst. Withhim they achieved 
all they can boast in statesmanship. What they did when deprived of him unfolds 
a scene ‘rom which contemplation turns with disgust. The page of Europe fur- 
nishes not its parallel. In their foreign policy, floundering and perilous ; in their 
home department, vacillating between the very opposite extremes—now trans- 
porting a magistrate in Wales, now depopulating a gaol in Ireland: in their 
finance administration, blundering and bewildered, sowing dissension between 
the great masses of the population, the alternate terror of tarmer, manufacturer 
and merchants, until heving emptied their exchequer, not only of every guinea 
but of all their pestilent expedients, not even hope 1emained behind 

Such were the Whigs without Lord Brougham ; such are the men who now 
accuse him of inconsisiency—consistent themselves only in a sordid adherence 
to their powerless places and their serviceless pay, amid the desertion of Par- 
lament and the denunciations of the people ; and yet they believed themselves 
popular to the last. Jt will hardly be believed, but such was their fatuity even 
in the direst agony of their disgrace, that one of their ‘model’ statesmen relied 
on the fatal experiment of the election—*‘ the towns will carry us," said he; alas 
poor man, he lost even the refuge of ‘the woods and forests.’ But on what 
rests this charge of inconsistency! Where is the principle which Lord Broug- 
ham has deserted? They dare not specify it in the House of Lords, when, not 
ten days ago, one and all he defied them to their faces. His craven accusers 
shrunk back from that defiance. Even ‘plain John,’ he of the ‘ boar’s head,’ 
responded not. But where was their instance! What one measure of reform 
has he abandoned? Hes he abated in his abhorrence of the slave trade? Has 
he deserted for a moment the education of the people? Has he cooled in his 
efforts for the maintenance of peace? Has he held his hand in the emendation 
of the law! ‘Stand forth, thou slanderer.’ Parliamentary reform, municipal 
reform, legal reform, suppression of slavery, extension of the suffrage, universal 
toleration, education of the people, the foundation of useful literary institutions, 
the spread of mechanics’ institutes over the country, the never-failing advocacy 
of peace, are among the leading objects of this great man’s life; the successful 
maintenance of any one of them sufficient for a refutation. 

Which of these has he abandoned? No, not one. But he abandoned the 
quacks who never tampered without destroying—the hypocrites who preached 
but practised not—the Pharisees, who thanked God they were not ‘as other 
men’—for which the country gives thanks also. He has abandoned the oppo- 
nents of slavery, and producers of slave-made sugar—the friends of liberty, 
with their dictator in Canada—the advocates of reform, trumpeting ‘finality,’ 
—the guardians of law, opening the gaolsin lreland—the denouncers of O’Con- 
nell, offering him the judgment seat—the Christian, sophisticating on the va- 
lidity of an oath—the spaniel parasites of Lichfield House, licking, for its offal, 
the tyrant hand thats arged them—the toadies of the corn-growers, calling 
free trade ‘madness,’ and to the manufacturers, calling it patriotism, and the 
traitors to both—the hollow, deep-mouthed, yelping sycophants of a too gra- 
cious Queen, Lord Brougham jas abandoned these and such as these, and 
abandoned them for ever. It is ludicrous enough amid this mass of disgusting 
| contradictions, any one of which would scare an honest man from such a fac- 
j tion, to find the Whig press inventing motives for the secession of Lord 
Brougham. Of these the latest and most approved is, the discontent he felt at 
the Great Seal not being restored to him on the demise of King William, he 
having been persuaded that it was withheld solely on the suggestion of that 
monarch, Such is the version imposed upon the public, and imposed by men 
cognizant of its mendacity. The motive fails, if the foundation for it fails. 
There is not one syllable of truth in the assertion. King William had no ob- 














j Jee tion either personal or political to his first chancellor. He was too wise a 


monarch to exclude from his Cabinet the only statesman who gave it a chance 


|of permanency. We repeat it, King William interposed no obstacle to the 
| } : I Pp 


re-consignment of the Great Seal to Lord Brougham, on the formation of the 


| Melbourne Cabinet. We appeal from Lord Melbourne's press to Lord Mel- 
ples, or, indeed, on any fixed political opinion at all, they found in hinya fear- | bourne himself. We aver that he has so stated, over and over again. We 


challenge a denial of the fact—we know it will not be given, because it 
cannot be given with truth; or, if it should, we are quite ready to confront 


iberalism on their lips, presuming on court favour, which they abused, and | Lord Melbourne at once with our authority 
deriding the credulous rabble by whom they rose, they flung aside not merely | * ; 








DIED—At Richmond, Va., Mrs. Charlotte F. Wickham, widow of the late George 
Wickham, Esq., aged 23. 

in Hanover County, Va., Eamund F. Wickham, son of the late John Wickham, of 
Richmond. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-8 a 109 1-2. 
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We have waited with some curiosity fcr an expression of opinion on the 


| : 
| part of the London 4Quarterly Review, in regard to the policy pursued by Her 
|! , 


Majesty’s ministers towards the great Irish agitator, knowing that periodical 
speaks the sentiments of the majority of the Tory party. The September 


{number has now reached us, and we find it contains a very elaborate discus- 


sion of the subject; the principal points of which we copy in a preceding 
column. It will be seen to give the most perfect approval tw the conduct of 
Sir Robert Peel. For our part, we sincerely hope, the event may prove its 


| prudence, though we cannot bring ourselves to contemplate, with satisfaction 


he spectacle which the Imperial Government has presented to the world, dur- 
ng the great strides made by agitation in Lreland—standing with its arms 
folded. whilst treason to the best interests of the Empire raised its hea 1, and day 
after dav assumed more threatening features. Nor do we believe the minister 
would have experienced from Parliament, that opposition the Quarterly thinks 
he had to apprehend, had he asked from that body extraordinary powers to 


meet the emergenc presume, ther 


r 
uid not be a doubt, and a factious opposition having no other object than to 


Of his majority in both houses, we 


aste time ana increas 


alarm. might have been silenced by a suspension of 


rules of the House, which, in fact, Sir Robert Peel threatened during the 
rotracted debates on the Irish Arms Bill. 
A speech made by Lord Brougham in the House of Lords in which reference 
ade to the interpretation of the present Roman Catholic oath, will be found 
another place. The question, which it involves,of the obligation ¢ f self-imposed 
strictions by a legislature possessed of supreme powers is not without its 
ficulty, for it is said and with much for that there is an inconsistency in 
Parliament. with which resides absolute power, restricting itself in the exer ise 
hat absolute power, and it is added that the same inconsistency exists f only 
r more individuals of that body are so restricted. Admitting t rect- 


ss of the first position in the at we cannot but think that the case of @ 


ration is very different ; that the individual obligation 1s not 





self-imposed obli 0 
abrogated by the liberty of the legislator, and that the alleged inconsistency 
the R nan Catholic oath with the liberty of action ol parliament at large, 
cannot be urged as a palliative for Roman Catholic members voting agains 
the Established Church 
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1843. 

The Papal dominions have lately been the theatre of some insurrectionary 
movements ; and armed bands, at the head of which, it is said, are young se 
belonging to noble families, have shown themselves in different places. In 
present state of Europe, such demonstrations as these must prove harmless to 
all, except those that take part in them. About the same time, a decree of 
the Inquisitor General appeared at Ancona, which on its face, would appear 
to have been dictated in the spirit of the dark ages. Restrictions are imposed 
on the residence of the Jews, and degrading conditions attached to their inter- 
course with Christians. We find it stated, however, that the Inquisitor ns 
peen instigated to this act by the Jews themselves ; that is the rich Jews, _ 
purchase an exemption from the decree, and thereby drive away those whose 
pecuniary means are not sufficient for that purpose, from competing with them 
in commercial matters. If this be true, it is only acting over agam the part 
that used to be very frequently played of old, in many of the German states. 








facility with which Hubert spoke French, one would be Jed to consider him a 
Frenchman ; but, in that case, he could only be a deserter.” 





Our spirituel contemporary of the Cowrier des Etats Unis observes in relation to 
a letter written by Mr. Van Buren: ‘In this letter the candidate for the Presidency 
declares himself a decided partizan of the Irish repealers, that is of those who, 
with O'Connell, demand the chimerical repeal of the law which politically 
unites England and Ireland. The Irish form too numerous a party, are too 
influential in the American electoral body, that a candidate should not buy their 
votes by giving his opinion in any matter that they may desire. Mr. Van 
Buren, as well as Mr. Calhoun, or Mr. Clay, would have an opinion, sympa- 
thy, and, in case of need, even tears for China, if there were any Chinese 
among the electors.’ We are not so sure of that—the Chinese might not have 
the same passion for taking part in the political contests of a country in which 
they were not born, as the Irish have. It is a remarkable fact that of all the 
foreigners residing in this country, none but the Irish take a prominent part in 
its party struggles. 


TEXAS. «A 
It is now pretty generally admitted that the Government of Great Britain 
has determined to interest itself in behalf of some of its subjects, who pur- 
chased lands, or who obtained grants of land in Texas, while that country 
formed a part of the Mexican Republic. One of the grants of land to which 
we allude was made to Dr. John Charles Beales, and which subsequently be- 
came the property of the “ Rio Grande and Texas Land Company.” The in- 
dividuals composing this company consist of both British subjects and Aimer- 
ican citizens, who look to their respective Governments to protect them in 
their rights and immunities. J 
This particular grant was made under all the solemnities and formalities 
prey age eo -_ megan cepa 9 prance bs oe | Rebecca and her Daughters—This singular appellation assumed by the Welsh 
ion to the grant there were about 500.000 acres in fee simple purchased and | g J 
paid for by Dr. Beales in the shape of eleven league grants 


A Frenchman or Englishman can scarcely be driven to 
vote, and we are not aware that they are less useful members of society on that 
account, 

The visit of the Queen to Louis Philippe has caused many to wonder in 
England, where the idea was very prevalent that the Sovereign could not 
leave the Kingdom without the sanction of parliament 


It appears, however, 
that though a law to this effect did exist 


it was repealed on the accession ¢ 
the House of Hanover to the throne and has not since been renewed 


. 


These were duly | ‘ioters is traced by the English papers to the 60th verse of the 24th chapter of the 


book af Genesis, “ And they blessed Rebekah, and said unto her Thou art our 


; i ; “ } rard > t 
jocated—the surveyor and commissioner being present—and atlerwards 1 









Hannah More's Works.—The Harpers have published Number I'V., con- 
taining “ Practical Piety,” and the “Tragedies of “ The Inflexible Captve,’’ 
“Perey,” and“ The Fatal Falsehood.” Mrs. More's writings should be in 
every one’s hand, and this edition is a good one, and cheap; being contained 
in eight numbers at 2% cents each. 

Birds of America. —No. 86 of this valuable work is just published, the subject 

taken from drawings made in the United States and their territories, by J.J. Au- 

dubon.. The beauty of finish, and the close resemblance to nature which the 
plates of this work possess, is a matter of general admiration. The contents of 
the present number are, the “ Booby Gannrt,” male, the “ Tvepic Bord,” male 
and female. “‘ Black Skimmer er Shearwater.” male, the ‘ Cayenne Thorn,’ male, 
Gull-billed Tern, male. The letter-press, which is remarkably neat in its me- 

chanical execution, describes the haunts and peculiar habits of these different 
birds in a style which particularly distinguishes the writings of this celebrated 
Ornithologist. 

Th Agricullurist’s Almanack for 1844.—This Almanack,. by A. B. 
Allen, Esq., will be found extremely useful to all persons in any way connect- 
ed with the cultivation of the earth. Mr. Allen is well known to all readers 
of agricultural periodicals, by the pleasure and profit they have derived from 
the perusal of his valuable communications, Whilst travelling in England 
lately, his attention was principally directed to the system of agriculture there 
pursued, and particularly to the rearing and breeding of improved anitnals As 
a breeder, he possesses 


American 


‘ 


perhaps move experience than almost aby other individ- 
The object of the present work is to afford to farmers and 
appropriate and enlarged Annual 


ual in this country 


planters a more than has been before at- 


{t contains a Southern, as well as a Northern « alendar; and besides 
his own, Mr. Allen has called into requisition the experience of other practical 
| men, well qualified to render the Almanack in every respect useful and com- 
Published by J. Winchester, 30 Ann-street, New York 


tempted 


plete 











Messrs. Casserly & Sons have published a small map of lreland—which 
gistered according tolaw. On the colonization grant, which consisted of about ee ; se sehr) ~ : = em of millions, and let thy seed possess the | fo» the purpose of easy reference will be generally acceptable, On the corners 
pa millions of acres, a settlement was made, expeditions with colonists hay oe — it the map om Given & listot the mail routes from Dublin to the different 
ing been sent thither at great expense by the company. | ‘The Westacath € reldsel Gis rites of dx: tedividee) cf the nee towns in the island, the hours of starting and the average of time consumed, 

All this was done previously to the Texan revolution, and although neithe: eae tidied an ; >a ree mA a i an Pom cats we i "9 ob ba : { s the names of the | mm Which there are mail packets and steamers 
the company nor the settlers in any way opposed the revolution, they weredes-} 2 we hes cbt. Sete cates ; x. fiendish - oh . family aa a es plying to Englani = : = and 
poiled of their rights and their property without cause or pretext as soon ss te | ta . t Durrow, very ne “ the residence of the late lamented nobleman, and that | p . Hy" “ - | ah ee published by John 
leaders of the Texan outbreak had assumed the form and semblance ol a goy mal same ios antes Chita Wieden his cuilt We . + — s I. Nunns, 24 LaerOna Way La Care i ‘Wa tz,” by J, Dodsley Humphreys 
ernment. From that period the company have been unable to proceed with ‘le this ant be bh - “ tarts brggarity + rm vv baedd well Rte. é 2 - ss ; L' Anna Wali La M Walt Te ‘Talbot Walts ' Oh, time is sweet 
their plans—their settlement is broken up and the outlay lost: and this has iia died ae : oantt P Sains alts ce a aa . | aaa _- r when 0s s meet.” a ballad When we treo p a ballad, poetry by Lord By- 
been done in sheer wantonness without the shadow of right to justify it he wan thie oureet 2 of diane ct iN oni rea: : ue | ron rhe n 9 of ine avove Py, J. Dodsley Humphrey : O think of me 
The property of the company being situated between the Rio del Norte or : ek ae ay y one n beloved,’ w by Geo, I] Morris music by Au in Phillips | 
Rio Grande, and the Nueces, being far to the south, is in eflect beyond th: Last week we inserted a very brief description of the ceremonies attending Bh e have recei\ rom Mr. H. W, Hewett No. Eleven of the Mustrated 
precincts of the Texan authority, and has been frequently invaded and passed the prorogation of Parliament by her Majesty We to-day present a much Prayer Book, | beautiful, and the work is well deserving the success 


over by the Mexican soldiers. wrt of the same formalities, and wust it t 


‘rior rep will be read with inter 
} : is and other c anies that > oa) st < : 
It is to recover the rights of this and other ¢ ympanies that the cabinets ol all our reade 


London and Washington, have determined as we understand, to exert their 


influence ;: and, accordingly, General Murphy the American Minister, and CANADA.—MAJOR BOLTON 

Capt. Elliot the Charge of Great Britain, are instructed to bring the matter be We do not usually give in detail the flattering addresses which are often 

fore President Houston and the Texan Executive. We trust their efforts will | presented to the British troops when departing from the colonies to England, 

be crowned with success. for their frequency, arising from the excellent discipline of the soldiers and 
Unjust as the Texan spoliation was, it was not less impolitic, for had the | gentlemanly conduct of the officers, would render it difficult. {n the case ol 


Rio Grande Company been left unmolested, extensive settlements would, e1 Major Bolton, however—who besides his merits as an office 


has, together with 


s | © ; ’ Y . *T)! ’ ‘ j , i . , ’ ’ . . 
this, been created, increasing the wealth and population of the new republic; and | Mrs, Bolton, many friends and relatives in the United States—we are induced 
£ of equal consequence, forming a barrier against the inroads of the | 4 denar from our rule, and insert the tollowing | nthe By-Tviwn G 7 f 
what is of equi } 
Mexicans. For the want of an Anglo-Saxon population there, the Texans | jt) wu} 
are obliged to make the St. Antonio their practical frontier—no settler beyond it It having been ascertained that Major Bowron, of the Royal Engin 
is really safe from the inroads of the Mexican cavalry and | Cumanche w has resided in this town for many years, in command of the Rideau and 
Indi , Oitowa Canals, has received orders to return to England—a nutaber of the 
ndians. : te d ' j . t th ¢ . idy { 
. et , ta " } nhabitants determined to present him witha farewell address on his departure 
arge part of Dr. Beales’ grant is highly valuable, and the region whi ire j 
A larg part ol Dr. Beale 8 i’ : pa “ | . | On Saturday last a deputation, consisting of the Hon. T. McKay rden 
the 500,000 acres of fee-simple are located, is surpassingly rich and fertile ; it} (| W. Baker, Esq., 1. P., H. Pinkey, Esq., 1. P., and Doctor Christie, waited 
is a plain, interspersed with beautiful lakes of pure water; the aroyas, Of | ypon Major Bolton, and presented him with the address of which the following 
brooks, furrow the soil in all directions, offering to man and beast the blessing | is a cop) . 
M ? sb ie , ") 
of abundance of the pure element, without which neither can long survive By-To lugust 9th, 1843 


To Mayor B 








; nN, Royal Engineers, 
The climate is delicious; swamps and musquitoes are unknown; a cool TA aa ; 

Ps ¢ breeze daily floats over the country. and the fevers preva Sir,—Understanding that you are about to leave this station, we cannot per 
refreshing breeze daily floats over “? mit the separation of a connection which has existed between you and the in 
most southern countries rarely if ever occur. habitants of By-'Town for a period of more than sixteen years to take place 

—— Without expre ing to you the deep sense we entertain of those estimable quali 
MR. T. C. GRATTAN ties whi ave marked your conduct among us during that period 
We copy trom the Boslen Pilot a biographical notice of Mr. Thomas Colley - oe aes “ = tay comme : “ nh y a ms Nee F pete > aen er wae _ 
: > . . well cal ilated to make adeepimpression.on our minds and excite thos lee lings 
Grattan, Her Majesty’s Consul for the state of Massachusetts. Mr. Grattan at our parting of which words « an convey but a feeble idea. You have aided 
obiained his appointment in 1839 from the Melbourne ministry, having pre in the construction of a work which will remain for many generations 


a prool 


viously held the office of Gentleman of the Honourable Privy Chamber to the in superintending its exe 


of the talents and zeal of all those who were engaged 

















i u have, si » is plet he « nam £ \ : 
late King William the Fourth. This he obtained through the favo ifthe | cution. You have, since its completion, in the command of that work, man} 
be ‘ . ; . . fested an un iating exertion to conduct itin such a manner as to make it 
Duke ot Devonshire, WAO Was then Lord Chamberlain. available tor the pul lic benefit You have witnessed our interesting town 
Mr. G. succeeded to the vacant Consulate on the resignation of Mr. Man- | from the natural forest and take that station. arnong the towns in Canada. to 
ners, who had held it for a long period, a gentleman of eminent abilities, and | which its commanding position so well entitles it; and you have seen that 
possessed of one of the noblest hearts that eve beat in the bosom of a Briton rapid progre * own une country which well-directed capital and cn 
’ t Cc ] } he 3 terprise never ta produce, ‘he share you have borne in all these eventful 
. tire pe anada, w » he lives surrounded by his family ; / : oh ol te ap. pane 
He has retired to Upper Canada, where he live —_ changes has led to an intercourse with the inhabitants of By-Town, which | 
and beloved by all who know him. Willingly and fervently do we pay him this | eannot be broken off without feelings of regret on thei! part, combined with ar 
passing tribute after an uninte rupted friendship of five-and-twent ears dent wishes for your future success in life 
Highways and Byways” first made Mr. Grattan known as a literary wriie! In the dischas t the val aL hich belon yur situation 
° hi : T \ fi hn } if 1 wndour al 1 amongst us, we h e witnessed the decision and firmness which mark the 
nt c f ere was a Nness ahot tihem—a candour al open- 
= eee 7 ‘ ; ‘ . soldier nbined with that amiable condescension and obligit manne 
heartedness that made them welcome to evéry reade Many of the sketches which uly characterize the gentleman and the scholar: the strict and 
appeared in the A//ion in its earlier volumes, and we have not failed to direct | undeviati y adherence to justice which has marked every step of your career! 
public attention to his subs¢ quent produc tions. Upon continental ubjects | OF the Ri 1 Canal has secured for you the approbation of all honest men 
Mr. Grattan is well qualified to write, from his long residence on the oppo and will ensure for you that best and richest of all rewards, the approval ot 
. Reiss - : 13} pos y your Own conscience 
site side of the British Channel; nor could he fail to be dee ply in sted We wish to convey. through vou. our warmest wishes for the future pro 
the political affairs of the various countries in which he sojourned, amid perity and happines iM Botton and your family. Her residence 
events of the most stirring excitement. He witnessed the revolutions in | amongst us has amply shown that in her absence from By-Town the poor 
, . . . ‘ . - nines and 4 sared friend w asf , - ~ady he 
France and Belgium, in 1830; and a subsequent residence in France, Swit- | Will lose a e and kind-hearted friend, who has always been ready to hear 
land iG } } “m { : their complaints and relieve their wants, With the assurance that, through 
Zeriamn < 1 rmany vuchti Wm tte acaoutz ar Dm with] . 1 1 7 
gape ops. Moaeh ys,” vena: on eee Ee: eee | j all the changing nes of life to which in your profession you may be expose 
many of the leading men of tume } you will carry with you the cordial good wishes ar incere esteem of the in 
In the preface tothe latest edition of “ Highways and Byway » alluded | habitants of By-Tow 
, — F . " f | “ ' an | ae | i 
to a probable w rk founded on his twenty years’ experience of Continental po- | W ibscribe ous 
r : , . Sir, your very obedient servant 
litics, literature, and social life. We cannot exactly say whether he has been A _ ; 
. - ; Sjoned ibout three hundred of the oldest inhabitants of By-Tov 
able to snatch any leisure moments from his official ox cupations to devote to . a 
: : , The Ma ude a very proper and suitable rep) 
this object. But nothing has appeared avowedly from his pen h | faj Ct ae t 
? ° ° ' 
to tl nntn sxcent some asional licht nirihit ‘ sen’ | 
Lo us country é r ym ccasiona ight contributions to & im 
. i 4 acoeene - 
‘ NEW BOOKS 
Magazine, half-a<lozen articles in the North American Review. on sub-| a ' : 
‘ , ; | Tix B Wis This is the title of a ne Novel Mrs.G ym 
jects connected with the O World, besides those on the Irish in Am ‘ 
| the mo fen novelists, just published by the Harpe at twe 
revious! adverted ,ir 1 A hior ¥ he pam n the R f } 
prey v < I i } pamp 1th 301 d ‘ , : aaa ee A ; Cnt 
|} and a ha It will have a very considerable ru a powertul an 
i which we gave ea " is ( 
- P i wri a * y yer Teal interest 
We understand that Mr. Grattan will shortly bring out. in Boston. uz S , 
, ; ; The Tus : of f ne The T 
own € a comp m of all his works, including his miscellaneous i fi ( Err fj 
/ l we am j in relat o the ad 
Writings on politics and literature in several of the British Reviews and Maga- | / wee abate. a relatio 
= . 1¢ Episcopal Chur rhe firs ! xia un the charges al 
Mr. G. is somev t j . ‘ iver yf ( I ieial pape ny of the relat tthe (hur if fen j 
Vnal a ) ) Vs i OT the 
’ } e i« } wy ee ) 
0 Lily ut John Bull w ial ire di $ thi } . si scccpeng wlaee a re i methong 
« g r him ibl msulate if his sons is a Lieutenat ‘ j eriodic fs P. FE. Chu : Uy 
q ( iT I ‘ 4 ‘are | ‘ 
i il Engineers, a f in a publ fi n London. while t7 Sta Irdination Mr. A ir ¢ y 
rs vi ms Vi Seti D » I 4 The ; | Many is O mailing 
aed ! E ] Harpers have is 1 No. XV. of Alisot bra 
“reneral B n mpanion of Nay xile, has D History of Europe 1ing the narrative ve banishment of Nap 
at New O1 { vere ha Se unt of | » Elba. and ins i part of the chapter on America. To the las 
: led Hulx I TT feat wW van the Harpers have appended Not that the A rican and Loetlish accou 
P} 
} wen pleased t . = This S, int Fuube ; xv be compa Our D y k have bees “quently 
er } « ar , I] ; E ‘ Re « am ¢ ) fi wd th the m, I ; hatic al y 
. ge St. 1. Instead of retur i I h i and wha m the differen f opinion “ 
m l . I t unb of Nam " ( y the political influences drawn by author from the events he i 
n : ! brated POL, taking ' no} ¢ | trates, there an be none in relation ai sincerity and correctness 
this of ‘ wert . By iS =I nass and the distinguished talent he 1 if in the arrangement and treatment 
, une. He en ius when we came to take ; I f his subje is universally a Another number will complet 
< e Empe bt, it ison his fabulous tales. tha pubi ! he edition, 


it meets with 


Sir John Fv Chron 


| No, 7 of this interesting work is just issued 

| by J. Winchester, 30 Ann street. The work is growing rapidly in the favour of 

| the public ; thre ore numbers will complete the set, which, when bownd, 
will form one of the most valuable works for the library 


The Progress of Puseyism. Winchester, 30 Ann street 


Great Saleof Vv On Tuesday next the great sale of wines 


by March 

These wines consists of all the stock 
otf Madeira, which remains unsold 
of the choicest kinds 


and Benson, of this city 


Howard 


will take place 
March & Co 


and are 


ot the house of 


with their agent The London Particular, 


iunported via India in 1840, by the Black Warrior, is spoken of as very su- 
perior but that the 


Which there are nine 


which attracts the greatest attention is 
200 


Victoria wine, of 


butts of rallons each. This wine 


is tamed for ite 

delicious flavour, and has been twice ordered from the Madeira house by het 
Majesty ; also by the Duke of Northumberland, Sir Robert Peel. and other per- 
ms of distinction The sale will be without reserve, as Messrs. Howard 


Co 


March are determined to wind up their aflairs 
are the Auctionees 


Mesers, D. A.W. Pell & 


| 
| 
| 


PARK THEATRE 


Mr. Macrrapy made his first appearance at this theatre on Monday evening 
to one of the most crowded houses we ever rv member to have seen congregate 


| within its walls; and this in despite of aheavy storm. His reception was po- 
sitively overwhelming. It was a splendid tribute to the genius of a man who 


| has done 


yinuch towards the upholding and restoration of the legitimate drama 
pe his own country, and we sincerely trust that his reception is the pre 
|cursor of a reviving spirit among ourselves for a more healthy taste in the- 
atricals 
| Mr. Macready selected Macbeth for his opening character; it is one of a 
series of plays of the great dramatist, which the scholastic taste and artistical 
management of Mr, Macready has lately induced him to revive at Drury Lane, 
| with every advantage which the modern stage can lend to embody and illus 
| trate the creation of the Poet 
| Of the performance of the play in detail we must now speak, Li is many 
| years since we last saw Mr. Macready, and we doubt not, that many whe at- 
| tended his re-appearance in America last Monday evening, were, like our- 
selves, thrown back upon their reminiscences of the early career of this, now 
| the gi wtor of the English stage At a period when John Kemble still 
| held po ym of the public mind, and Young and Charles Kemble were in 


their p when Kean wa 
' 


full hey-day of his popularity, and Ellis- 
in the theatrical horizon—Mr, Macready 
the character of in the Distressed 


ton ami Rae were among the stars 


appeared on the London boards in Orestes 


| Mother. We were among the andience of thatnight, and well rememberthe im- 
| pression he produced by his origina! and peculiarstyle. We watched his career 
| through the lineof melo-dramatic parts which he afterwards was called upon 
| to fill; his masterly delineation of Rob Roy—~his powerfully graphic embodi- 
ment of Gamba in the Slave. His triumphant success in Pescara in the Apos 
| ate Ludovico in Evadne, and Amurath in Bellamira, in Shiel’s popular 
| dramas, in all which he more than divided the palm with Miss O'Neill, Young 
and Charles Kemble; until, at length, his popularity was so completely estab- 
hed that he ventured to grasp the lately vacated throne of John Kemble, by 
ippearing in Coriolanus, the part long held the exclusive property of that great 
His bold attempt even in this character was sustained by his 
inure amd led to his niesting the palm with Kean in Richard LL,a 
charac j by common con t. had been considered unequalled in its 
representation hat acto nce the days of Garrick. liven this hazardous 
| perinn uccessful—for several successive Monday nights Mr, 
| M: drew crowded hous » this performance, which in parts might 
| fai , omparison with his great rival. The tent seene in particular, 
ember, was intensely wrought up, and, to our mind, waseven superior 
Kear From that period | assumed the position of one ot 
| th , tors of the da ater career has been one acknowledged 
P of the public mind ; his fitness and capability for the double 
| cay has recently { or and manager. Surrounded by all these 
‘ and honoure estimonials of the great, the powerful, and 
tual of hisowt yun he presented himself on Monday evening 
an American audier ho proved by their rapturous and enthusiastic 
recep that they considered his genius asthe common property of the world 
| and if uy preciate it as the warmest admirers of his own coun 
ib 
Mr. Maere nception of the part of Macheth evidently founded on 
| the delineation of the character as given by Lady Macbeth in her opening 
| soliloquy ; and most faithfully does he embody this conception; so truly indeed, 
tha we oult not, without the key to his con epiion his opening scenes 
would be misunderstood as tame and ineffective as compared with some of his 
| great niemporaries in the part He may show too much of “the milk of 
| human kindness” for the murderer and the usurper, but herein lies the chief 
| yauty of his original conception of the character; and nothing can be more 















when the weird sisters first raise the hopes of his “ vaulting ambition” until 
urged by desperation he finally ventures all in single combat with Macduff 
In the first soliloquy the hesitancy, the yielding to the suggestion which was 
“ murder, yet but fantastical,” was all true to nature, in a man so constituted as 
Macbeth; and when he meets his wife, already worked up to achieve by blood 
all that had been dimly working in his own brain—we consider his delivery of 
* My dearest love, 
Duncan comes here to-night.” 
And his reply to her question, 
* And when goes hence 1” 
“ To-morrow—as he purposes,” 

as the perfection of true natural acting. There was that abandonment of him- 
self to her stronger mind, that innate sense of his own weakness—couveyed by 
tone, look, and action, which convulsively led him to grasp her, a» it were for 
support to “ hedge him on'"—that the whole scene, to our mind, would stamp 
Mr. Macready as axi actor of eminent genius, and not merely a man of talent, 
which some of his detractors will alone yield him to be entitled to. In a similar 
vein of excellence the whole of the next scene is both conceived and executed, 
The soliloquy in the opening, where he vacillates between his wishes 
and his fears—his gradual recovery of confidence, infused into him by the 
fiend-iike spirit of his wife—were all imbued with the most life-like reality, 
and drew down reiterated bursts of applause, Nothing could be finer than the 
mode in which he gave, 








collect hearing her to better advantage; her voice, atall times full, has acquired 
a greater body, and the pieces executed by her on this occasion were such as 
would be selected by those who possess rare musical acquirements. Her lower 
notes evinced a depth and fulness not before heard. In the first piece from 
Donizetti's “ Roberto Devereux,” ’amor suai mi fe beata sung by Queen Eliza- 
beth, she was signally suecessful not only in her execution but conception of 
the subject. The Queen whom history describes as subject to (its of anger, 
was equally alive to the gentler impressions of love, and it is during one of 
these soft influences that she sings the above air. 

The last scena from Lucia di Laramermoor was sung with exquisite feeling 
and exhibited a finished style, particularly the legato or blending of the notes 
together. In giving the Casta Diva, Madam Sutton was never more success- 
ful. From the prayer to the AA, bello a mi ritorno, she accomplished a succes- 
sion of difficulties with such ease and purity as to make the execution appear 
easy to the listener. This is said to be a peculiar beauty of Bordogni’s school 
under whom Madam Sutton was for two years a pupil. 


Niblo’s Garden —The Italian Company have repeated this week the Opera 
of Lucia di Lammermoor, for the benetit of Signora Majocchi, and Norma, for 
the benefit of Signora Corsini; Signor Perozzi taking the part of Pollion. The 
Signor had been prevented by indisposition from appearing previous to Thurs- 
day evening. 












* [dare do all that may hecome a man ;”’ 


and He will be assisted by Mrs. E. Loder, Mr. Kyle and others, Mr. Timm con- 
ducting. 
with Mr. Kyle’s flute. ‘Tickets fifty cents. 


“ T am settled.” 

The Murder Scene throughout was excellent. —The timid circumspection 
previous to entering the chamber—the giving the famous dagger scene, so 
unlike the common “ attitudinising’”’—the stealthy pace, and the literally 
sliding into Duncan's chamber, were all triumphs of histrionic art, His acting 
after the murder was appalling—we may pronounce it faultless, as a picture of 
horror and despair—and, to the admires of perfect reading, the rendering of the 
exquisite lines on Sleep, was a treat we seldom enjoy in these days from stage 
declamation. The close of the scene, afler the discovery of Dancan’s murder, 
did not strike us as equal to the preceding portion of the scene—our first im- 
pressions received from John Kemble in this part, may have operated to Mr. 
Macready’s prejudice—yet we are constrained to say, his description of the 
appearance of Duacan’s body was very fine ; and his exit, ina burst of apparent 
Joyal indignation, was given in the happiest style. 

In the celebrated Banquet Scene, we were again unwillingly reminded of 
Kemble. Mr. Macready’s conception of the whole scene is original, and in 
perfect keeping with his previous embodiment of the character; it perhaps 
lacks the effective dignity of his great predecessor, yet it is truthful, and at 
times powerfully energetic and grand. The business of the scene is altered 
by Mr. Macready—Banquo ascends and places himself in the vacant seat— 
we think the change in every way preferable; and the falling of Macbeth 
exhausted into the chair is another of those artistical introductions for which 
he is so justly celebrated. The incantation scene was in parts pecu- 
liarly original and spirited; and the whole of the last aet was masterly in 
the extreme, calling forth the loudest demonstrations of approval from the 
audience, The beautiful passages of, 

* My way of life, &c.,” 

and 

“ To-morrow, and to-morrow, &c.” 
were perfect specimens of elocutionary excellence. ‘The more stirring passa 
ges were given with a vigour and energy unsurpassed by any actor we have 
seen in the part; the fight was skilfully managed—not a mere gladiatorial dis 
play—but truth-like and desperate; and the final close was in keeping with 
the whole part. ‘To sum up our general impression of the performance, we 
may say that if not the greatest Macbeth we ever witnessed, yet, as embodying 
original conception of the part, it justly ranks among the highest eflorts of his 
trionic genius of modern times. 

We have scarcely left ourselves space to do justice to the other characters of 
the play. Mr. Ryder, in Macdufl, made a decided impression: he possesses 
a good figure and excellent voice, and reads well. He is ey idently a pupil of 
the Macready school, and certainly does credit to his master. Mr. Barry, as 
Banquo, was judicious, We would beg of Mr, Lovell to subdue his tendency 
to mouthing: it appeared painfully conspicuous in Malcolm. Chippendale, 
Fisher, and Andrews, were excellent in the weird sisters. 

Of Mrs. Sloman’s Lady Macbeth we are bound in justice to speak favour 
ably. ‘To render that character passably, is no common task. Mrs. Sloman’, 
personation of it was above mediocrity—especially in the earlier scenes— 
deficient at times in dignity, from over-acting, but judicious, and evidently the 
result of study. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Macready appeared in Hamlet to an overflow- 
ing house, and was received with similar enthusiasm to the preceding evening 





It would be impossible in the space to which we are neeessarily compelled to 
limit ourselves, to more than notice the numerous original beauties Mr. Mac 
ready created in this chef-d’@ury of the greai dramatist. We consider it, as a 
whole, superior to his Macbeth 


The courtly bearing of the Prince, the deep-rooted affection of the Son, the | 


intense grief, the inconstant purpose, the feigned madness, the effort to revenge 
his wronged Father, aut. were depicted with a fidelity which disarms criticism 

It was indeed Genius embodying the creation of Genius and converting the 
Ideal into palpable reality. We can barely notice with approbation the re 

storation of several passages usually omitted in this play ; more particularly 

the admirable advice of Polonius to Laertes, The characters generally were 
correctly filled. Mr. Ryder as the Ghost, confirmed the favourable impression 
he made on Monday evening. Mr. Chippendale as Polonius, was chaste and 
diseriminating,—his costume was peculiarly striking and appropriate, Mrs 
Sloman and Mrs. Hunt, in the Queen and Ophelia, were above mediocrity - 
and if the latter lady would but avoid her chanting tones, she must become a 
valuable acquisition to any theatre. Last night Mr. Macready appeared in 
his celebrated character of Richelieu, a notice of which we must necessarily 
defer until next week. 

MR. WALLACE’S CONCERT 


This distinguished performer gave another concert at the 


attraction of Mr. Macready at the Park, there was assembled a very good 
company. 
The Concerto Souvenir de New York, for the Violin, composed by Mr. W., 


Apollo Rooms on | 


Monday, and notwithstanding the tempestuous state of the weather, and the | 


Senor De Ribas's concert will take place this evening at the Apollo Saloon. 


Senor De Ribas will perform a Fantasia on the Oboe, and a duett 





For the Aibion. 
TO WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE. 
BY MRS. MARY E, HEWITT. 
‘One of the few immortal names 
That were not born to die.”"—Hatieck. 
Oh! wondrous God-taught minstrel 
Of the high and holy art! 
What spell lies in thy master hand 
To enthral, and sway the heart ? 
Thou sweepest notes triumphal 
From the pealing chords, on high, 
And the spirit wildly boundeth 
To the soul-awakening cry ! 
We feel each nerve with rapture thrill— 
Each pulse, responsive start ; 
And the life-tide quicken, till the flood 
Swell proudly through the heart. 


Now, o’er the prisoned senses 
Come stealing, soft and low, 
Sweet, half-forgotten, molodies 
We cherished long ago— 
And far, faint, spirit voices 
Seem whispering to us here, 
Of our dim remembered angel state 
In some holier, happier sphere— 
Haunting us with vague memories, 
From the vast—the undefined; 
As if some echo from our past 
Were within thy thought enshrined 


Tis the mighty spell of music— 
Such as woke in yonder sky 

When the morning stars together sang 
In heaven-born harmony ! 

Be near me in that fearful hour 
Of dread and mystery, 

When the weary soul would spread its wing 
For immortality— 

So may my passing spirit, 
Parting homeward for the skies, 

Be watted on thy seraph strains 
To the shores of Paradise. 

New York, Sept. 6th. 





PARK THEATRE. 
Monday—The tragedy of Werner,— Werner, Mr. Macready 
Tuesday—The Merry Wives of Windsor,—Falstaff, Mr. Hackett. 
Wednesday—Macbeth,— Macbeth, Mr. Macready. 
Thursday—Richelieu,—Richelieu, Mr. Macready 
Friday—Werner,— Werner, Mr. Macready. 
Saturday—Mr. Hackett will appear. 
ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, HUNTINGTON, GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
HE REV MOSES MARCUs respectfully informs his brethren and trends in the 
Chuch, that having taken charge of this ancient parish as its Rector (which has 
now ceased to be a missionary station), in the hope that whilst endeavouring to sus 
tain himself, in part, by scholastic labou,s, he might be both actively and usefully em- 
ployed also tn his more sacred profession ; be has removed his establishment, ani re 
ceives into his family a limited number of young gentlemen, between the ages of seven 
and fourteen years, as boarders 
Terms for the academical year, required to be paid quarterly and in advance, are 
Two Hundred Dollars; each pupil furnishing his own bed, beduing, &c. 
References.—The Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, D.D., Bishop of New York ; the 
Rev. Drs. Berrian, Higbee, Seabury, Taylor, and Wainwright; the Rev Messrs. Forbes, 
Haight and Price ; Dr. Bartle t, Ector of the Albion, Messrs. Swords. Stanford & Co., 
and Mr. James A. Sparks, office of the Churchman, New York ; the Rev. W. L. John- 
son, Jamaica, Long Island ; the Rev. Dr. Barry, New Jersey ; Dr. Rhinelander, and C 
C,. Cambreleng, Esq., Churchward ns and the members of the Vestry of St. John’s 
Church, Huntingdon 
Wood's- Mill-house, Wes'-Neck, Huntingdon, L. I. 


MRS. JOHN THARP LAWRENCE'S 


sep 30—3t 











‘Madam Sutton, the accomplished Cantatrice, whose talents have deservedly | PRIVATE BOARDING AND DAY sC400L Foa YOUNG Lables meee ie 
made her such a favourite, assisted at Mr. Wallace's Concert. We never re- Prenrnat are mente Whats, No. A the F: New York 


per quarter, payable in advance... 


Puel for the season.............. 
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per quarter... = as 
Extra es for Latin, Italian, Spanish, M Singing fon 235 2° 
oe by the Teachers in those branches.” & Drawing and Dancing 
. 3 — will be onmere 
A Frene verness resident i 
timesapoken. " otinthe family,and the French language at all 
young ladies to be provided with their own 
napkins, silver spoons, oak techn. . bedstead, bedding, towels, dinner 
TERMS FOR DAY SCHOLARS. 
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Tuition in the higher classes, per quarter... ...............-..... 
“ inthejumor do. ee ee ss Tt ttn ewes 00 
Preparatory Scholars... ... ET ED.., 9 Theos eaaanoten ang fais 4 00 
Vacation from Ist August to 10th Se oteee 00 
REFERENCES. 
Rev. Dr. Lyell. Antho: , ; 
Rev. L. P. W. Balch. ny Barclay, Esq. British Consul 


Joseph Biain, > 
Joseph Fowler tka. 
Arent S. Depeyster, Esq. 
H. Peugnet, Esq. 


Josiah Archbaid, Esq. 
Edward Whitehouse, Esq. 
Edward F. Savderson, Esq. 
Ven'ble Archdeacon Cumunins, Alex. Von Pfister, . 
- bg gh amg ay ous = Wetherill, Ph Iphia. 

on. W.H. ey, L. of trinidad. oseph Law Cc 
Capt. W. Salter, vs. N. Dr. foo ns, Sty Setanta. 
Dr. Bartlett. 


Dr. T. O. Porter. 

Ramsay Crooks, Esq. 4 William Murr, Esq. 
British Consul, New Orleans, 

Robert Slark, Esq., New Orleans. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM 8 — 
tons and 440 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords oftheadmine 
HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. F 
BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Loit, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
' COLUMBIA, E. C. Miller, R.N. do 
Will saul from Liverpoo) and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 
From Boston. From Liverpool. 
4th August 
oéépe 19th * 19th « 


d are supplied with Francis’ Patent Life 


















—” ships carry experienced Surgeons, 
ats. 
Passage to Liverpoo!$120—To Halifax $20. 
No berths secured until paid tor. For passage apply 
D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, No 3 Wall-street, New-York. 








NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKEFTs. 

TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 10TH AND 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wig 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named ,sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, andfrom London onthe 7th 17th, and 

7th of every month throughout the year, viz:— x . 
Ships. | 





———. 


Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 


Yor London. 





St. James, W.H Sebor, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1\Feb. 17, 7 
Montreal, hf G. Tinker, o“ M,  ** ‘10, m 10) “ * a hog Hu 
Gladiator, 'T. Britton, “ 20, 20,  “ 20March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, |J.M. Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1) 47) 17, “07 
Quebec, 'F H Hepard,| “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, “ 97, « 
Wellington. D. Chadwick, - ae ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria, (new) |E.E. Morgan, |Marchi, July 1, Nov. 1) ** 17, “© 47, «© 9 
Switzerland, 8. Chadwick, | “ 10, ‘ 10 © 10) © 97, 6 97) ee gg 
Hendrick Hudson G. Moore, “oa, * “* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, W. K. Bradish.|April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1) * 17, * 47, * 47 
Toronto, ik. Griswold, | * 10, “ 10, G0) 4 ay es oF 
Westminster, Atwood, at oe ™ ** 20iJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of re is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
ines and Liquors either the captain nor owners of these packets willbe respon- 
sible for any letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signedtherefore. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78South st. 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street 
Confines his Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
POSITIVE SALE OF SUPERIOR WINES. 
BY D.C. & W. PELL. & Co.— Tuesday, October 3d., at 12 o’clock, at the store of 
Messrs. March & Benson, 12 New street. 
REAT SALE of the choicest Madeira Wine—The subscribers in pursuance of in- 
structions from Messrs J Howard, March & Co., of Madeira, who are about wind 
tog up thei: concerns, intend to sell on the above day, without reserve, all the wine in 
ibeir hands. belonging to the above mentioned house, consisting of about one hundred 
and eighty pipes in assorted casks, of the choicest growths, all imported by themselves, 
direct ana via India. Full particulars will be given in due time. 
aug. 26—5t. MARCH & BENSON, No. 12 New street. 
THE NEW LINE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
To Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Month 
Ships. | Captains tons|Days of sailing fm.N.¥. Days from Liverpool. 
‘f . > } 
New ~~ of Woodhouse 1200/ May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16 July 5, Nov. 5, March 
Ship Rochester | Britton | 850\Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16;Aug.5, Dec. 5, April § 
N.8. Hottinguer | ursiey 105(| July 16, Nov. 16, Mch 16\Sep. 5, Jan. 5, May §& 
N. S. Liverpool Eldridge \115¢ Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Apr. 16)Oct. 5, Feb. 5, June § 
These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool. 
Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 
Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor, 


For freight or passage apply to 
WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. Y.,—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpool. 





Apr.22.—1 yr 





] EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W. LES.—Persons 
wishing to forward money ‘o their friends, can obtain the same, ei! er by personal 











DRIVATE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, Stuyvesant Place, corner 
of Sth street and 2d Avenue, New York. 


with English and French tuition in all their branches. 

Young ladies to be provided with bedstead, bedding and mattress, plain wash- 
stand, six towels six napkins, a silver fork and spoons, basin and pitcher, mug, and 
foot-bath. 

Quarters—10th September, 28th November, I7th February, and 1th May. 

Vacations—from 3ist July to 10th Soptember y ‘ 


Mrs. Lawrence's attendance will be given during the lessons received from the mas 


paid.—and to their persoual comforts in every respect. The care of their wardrobes 
will be entrusted to a respectable woman who has lived with Mrs. Lawrence upwards 
of twenty years, and who will also attend to their morning and evening toilets. 

As itis Mrs. L.’s desire to give her pupils the advantage of an agreeable home, as well 
as the best instruction, she will make them her companions m the hours of relaxation 
and in short, bestew on them. at all iimes, the attention of a mother 

Young 'adies will be received from the age of ten to sixteen. Number limited to 
twenty 

TERMS FOR THE SEPARATE BRANCHES, 

Music—Piano or Singing, per Italian 





will rank him high amongst the composers of the present day There isa 


depth of thought and brilliancy of style, that give evidence of a master 


genius 


$i2 
quarter, 25 to $50 Spanish 12 
Harp. 0 German 12 
Use of Harp, 8 Latin :2 
Use of Piano, 5 Washing 7 
Drawing, 15 Fuel for the season 3 
Oil Paintings, 20 Stationary per quarter 4 
Daneing, (entrance $5) 1% Pew rent do. 2 
TERMS FOR DAY SCHOLARS 

Tui ion per quarter in the higher classes, $22 

In the junior, , 12 to 16 

Preparatory scholars, 6to8 





he i ’ ; : REFERENCES. 
and his execution of it served but to increase the very hich nr putation he ac The Right Rev. Bishop Ives, of North Carolina : the Right Rev. Bishop Polk. of Ar- 
quired last season. The Variations on the Air Cracovienne for th Piano. | kansas; the Rev. Dr_ Berrian, 50 Varick street ; the Rev. Smith Pyne, Eteventh street 
Forte : ° J ' , the Rev. Dr Darry, Jersey city ; the Rev. Dr. Rudd, Utica, NY President Moore, 
orte, so much admired, were again introduced his is another of Mr. | Columbia College; William Bard, Esq., 2 College Place ; Anthony Barclay, E q..! 
W allace’s compositions, and exhibited fully the maste: { this distinguis College Place ; Philip Hone, Esq., | Great Jones street ; Beverley Robinson, Esq.. 49 
j e ’ . ., ‘ Bleecker street; Robert Emmet, Es 66 Eighth street; David C. ¢ len, Es 
artist over the Piano-Forte. The delicacy of touch, the } ancy of his exe_| La ght street; Alex. Slidell M Keozre, E-q.. U. 8. Navy, Sing Sing; Thomas Aduis 
cution, and the exquisite pathos and feeling inh charact ‘ hie ner, | Emmet, Bsq., Third Avenue, 59th street; William Duer, Esq., Morristown; George 
‘ i © pa and feeling which cha all his | Barclay, Feq.; Dr. Hobat, 67 Prince street ; Bache M’Evers, Esq., Manhattanville ; 
formances, ditluse a charm overt all his auditors The Variations a la Paga David 3 Jones, Esq . urth street ; Hamilton Fish, Esq , Stuyvesant Place; Jo R 
ins fh Livingston, Jr, Esq .5 Fifth Avenue: John Duer. Esq . 247 Eichth street Wily 
nini for the Violin. » . ne strine on baa Te anes : ’ 1 nue ; ier, Esq luam 
. - played on on - only, was a peries at of musical) peu Esq., Jamaica ; Charles King. Esq., Elizabethtown; Morris Robinson, Esq., 49 
skill. The Harmoni Variation was rex ‘ved with treme is ay plause and Bleecker street ; Samus M. Fox, Esq. 100 Bleecker street ; Thomas P Devereux 


rapturously encored. Mr. Wallace sta 


; “cs atone im his Vv ul mastery | General Clinch. Georgia; Thomas Biddle, Chestnut street, Philadeiphia; Mrs. De 
over two such instruments as the Violin and Piano-Forte nd the excitemen, | Wi Clinton, Stuyvesant Place ; Mrs. Banyer, 20 Bond street ; Vrs. Pierrepont, Brook- 
lyn Heights 
to hear his astonishing periormances wi increase with every succ The course of instruct » the First French Class, includes l'Histoire de France 
appearance he makes before the public We el assured that the announce fa Geogra e. 'Astronomie, la Chimie. les Physiques. from the best authors, iraport 
fl . . = : : ; , ed expressiy for Mrs. Lawrence’s School, under the direction of her French Professor, | 
ment of his next Concert for the Itth of Octobe, the Apollo Saloon. w | Mr. Bey sept 30 
t - 
gether +s , - i aoe | - me — 
draw tog ra most crowded audience LADY who has hed much experience in teaching, wishes for a situation as Gov 
We are sorry to hear that M W remai~s but : sn thie ner i erness lier cx se of instruction comprises (along with the usual branches of an 
. . ; ime in this COUNTY | English e ucatn Music. Frene Drewing, Ornamental and Plain Wurks. Her terms 
before proceed ne to Paris and London, w he will be received with a “ be moderate if the sitnation sheuld prove otherwise desir re 
. . ferences will be given All letters ¢ -paid addressed A.B att pe 
ent u: asim exceeding, perhaps, even that of Ny — +} — etters post-paid ad Ape 
asm ung, perhay i New York and New Orleans ; Shall receive immediate attention. The south would be prefer 3+ 
! 






Es Halifax, N.C ; Benjamm Richards, Es 341 Chestnut street, Philadelphia 





Mus. Lawrence's terms are $75 per quarter, payable in advance, including board 


ters, and her attention to the due preparation of them To the religious instruction of | 
the pupils—to their manners and general deportinent—the stiictest attention will be | 


application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums of 
£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 

to any amount, payable at sight, without discount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI- 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, and at 
any town in England, Scotland, and Wales. 

This is a desiravle and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Great 
Britaim or Ireland, as it precludes loss by mail. 

Printed lists of the various towns ov which drafts are given, can be mupeet by 

Mar. ll-a & oc tf. S. J. SYLVESTER. 22 Wall-st., and 130 Broadway, N.Y. 





oe -_ - _-— —_— — ———_—__—= 
( *‘OURAUD'S POUDRE SUBTILE, will completely and permanently eradicate —- 

human hair from females’ upper lips, the hair concealing a broad and elevated fore vead, the 
stubborn beard of man, or any kind of superflucus hair, Be sure to get the genuine at the ori- 
ginal offlee,67 Walker-street, one door from Broadway. 

$1 per bottle—Directions French and English. 

Agents— Guthrie. Maiden Lane, Albany; Myers, New-Haven; Brown, 76 Chesnut-street, 
Philadelphia; Jordan, 2 Milk-street, Boston ; Gray, Poughkeepsie ; Green, Worcester; Carle- 
ton, Lowell. 

Can be seen tested before br ying ; proof positive this and no mistake. 

No agents whatever in Brooklyn, Beware of counterfeits. 











GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT, 
BY MR W. WALLACE, assisted by MADAME SUTTON, on Monday, the 25th inst., 
atthe Apollo Saloon, on which occasion, to give the fullest effect to the music both 

vocal end instrumental, a full and efficient Orchestra has been engaged, and will be 
under the direction of Mr. Timm. For Programme see smal! bills. 

Tickets $1 each, to be had at the Musie Stores and Hotels, and at the door. 

Concert to commence at 8 o'clock, precisely. 

The Piano Forte to be used by Mr. Wallace on this oceasion is Horizontal Grand, 
from the manufactory of Mes-rs. Nunns, Clark & Co., Broadway. Sep. 23. 


} - —! 
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MUSIC AND SINGING. 
ISS ELLEN BLUNDELL has resumed her instruction on the Piano Forte, Singing, 
\ and Guiter. and trusts for a continuance of that patronage she has alreadv re- 
ceived. Miss Blundell can refer any lady desirous of engaging her, to some of the first 
familes in the city 


sep. 23—3t* 


Residence, 114 Waverly Place. 





INFORMATION WANTED : 
RESPECTING JUDAH FLINN:; he came to New York in 1835 or 6, with his unc’e 
r. Watts, from Oxford, England. By his applying to J. Jackson, miviature painter, 


Charleston. 8S. C.. he will hear of something to his advantage. Any person acquainted 








with his residence. if living,or aware of his death, will confer a great favour by com: 

| Munrcating as above sep. 23—3t 
RS. ROBERTS, formerly of No. 7, Beaver Street. begs to arnounce to her friends 
\ and the public, that she continues her Seminary for Young Ladies at No joa 
nce Street, and respectfully asks for a continuance of that patronage which she has 
enjoyed for more than 25 years. She is desirous of obtaining two young ladies as 


- . * " tte wth er . 
boarders. to whose education, comfort, morals, and manners, she wil atten ] with me 
ternal solicitude New York Sep. 23 1843 —4 


FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL . 
HE Royal Mail Steam Ship CALEDONIA, E. G Lott, Esq. Comm ander, will 
leave Boston for the above ports on Sunday, October Ist. 
Passage to Liverpool, - - - - - - $120 00 
“ “ Halifax, . - - - - - - 20 00 
pply to : 
APP). BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, 3 Wall street. 


——— 
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